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ABSTRACT 


In recent years, numerous historians of the South have dedicated their efforts to 
understanding the intellectual makeup of the region as a means of explaining the 
complexity of Southem society. Essentially, they have sought to describe how and why a 
unique identifiable Southern mind and Southern identity persisted, despite changes in the 
national life and culture in the years since Appomattox. Southem identity can be 
examined in terms of a divided mind--representing the Southemer’s attempt to reconcile 
tradition and change. In achieving this reconciliation, collective historical memory plays 
a significant role. The interaction of both has ensured the perpetuation of a definable 


Southern identity into the twentieth century. 


The Virginian Douglas Southall Freeman, (1886-1953), a nationally known 
Pulitzer Prize-winning historian and editor of the Richmond News Leader, drew upon the 
underlying matrix of culture and experience from the Confederate past to achieve a 
reconciliation of the divided mind of the modern white Southerner. His famous and 
enduring works, R. E. Lee, George Washington, and Lee's Lieutenants, hold a fixed place 
in Southern literature. More importantly, they are also works of Southern identity and 
memory, which served to define the Historical South. With great success in R. E. Lee, 
and to a lesser extent in George Washington, he used historical memory to draw together 
the Old South and the New. In Lee's Lieutenants, he supplied an intellectual perception 
of a unified culture defined through traditions, institutions, ideas, and values in his 


spectacular, heroic, and timeless picture of the Army of Northern Virginia. 


Freeman’s life and work, which are manifested both in his divided mind and in 


his efforts to summon forth a Souther collective memory, take on a larger meaning in 


our ability to answer the question of enduring Southern identity. Douglas Southall 
Freeman’s skills as a historian and writer, especially his ability to evoke a peculiar 
historical reality, provided a sense of continuity that contributed in a large measure to 


Southern self-awareness in the twentieth century. 
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DEDICATION 


This dissertation represents the resolution of two minor, but very 
important, recollections in my life that have shaped an extraordinary personal and 
professional odyssey of nearly twenty years. Many years ago my wife told me that she 
wanted her children to know about the South. “What do you want them to know?” I 
asked. She could not say exactly what she would teach them, she only knew that they 
should understand what it meant to be a Southerner, whether they ever lived in the South 
or not. She simply wanted them to know and understand. I pondered this for a long time, 
trying to discern what she meant and what we could tell these as yet unborn children of 


ours about the South. 


Several years later, I escorted a young woman from New York on a tour of 
Manassas battlefield. I had spent over an hour describing the general events of the battle 
and took her to Henry House Hill for a final summary. She asked me a question I was 
not prepared for. “Why do Southerners want to remember all this?” I stood silently with 
her for several long moments collecting my thoughts, looking toward the Confederate 
lines and the statue of Jackson. For some reason, I began to tell her of many things that I 
had not been able to articulate before. Things about the South, Southern pride, Southern 
defensiveness, and Souther understanding of time, place, memory, and history. The 
answer was more than she had bargained for. But for me, in that exposition at Manassas, 
I understood why my children had to know about the South And I understood why I had 
to return to this project. This understanding drove me finally to write my modest attempt 


at defining one man’s life in terms of Southern memory and identity. 


As a matter of dedication, therefore, I recognize several people without whom I 


would not have known the joy of bringing a quest for meaning to an end. My thanks to 
Edward R. Crews, my closest friend, who brought me to this topic, and to Dr. Paul M. 
Gaston who first stimulated my scholarly interest in the South. I bless Dr. William H. 
Harbaugh, my first dissertation advisor, who rejected the original concept and draft, 
opining that I was not cut out for this kind of work. I thank Major General John W. 


Knapp, who continually encouraged me to return to this project and see it through. 


Dr. Edward L. Ayers, my advisor, rescued me and gave me the right amount of 
encouragement, guidance, and attention that resulted in success. He possesses a rare 
combination of brilliant insight and disarming candor that I always found stimulating. I 
have tried hard to please him and meet his expectations as a way of thanking him for 
bringing me out of the wilderness. I am grateful to the members of my committee, who 
took up my project largely because of the reputation of my advisor and have been both 


gracious and encouraging. 


My gratitude to Dr. Alan F. Farrell is immeasurable. He is the soldier-scholar I 
have always emulated and have loved as a friend and comrade for a large part of my life. 
In a thousand ways, in the myriad twists and tums of our seemingly combined destinies, 
he has been instrumental in bringing me to this point. He also translated Freeman’s 


Greek diary entries for me. 


Finally, I dedicate this to Karen, Kathryn, and Colleen--here in part is the answer 


to your many questions about who I am--and about who you are. 


INTRODUCTION 


Richmond, Virginia in the first half of the twentieth century was blessed to have 
three literary giants who dominated the intellectual life of the city for nearly fifty years: 
Ellen Glasgow, James Branch Cabell, and Douglas Southall Freeman. By the 1920s, 
Glasgow and Cabell were considered to be among the major American literary artists of 
the 1920s. Each had developed a distinctive literary style that had caught the critics’ 
attention. Although the subject matter of their novels differed, the narratives usually 
revolved around life in the city where they were born and raised, and rarely left. Both 
Glasgow and Freeman won Pulitzer prizes for their works. Freeman became nationally 
prominent in the 1930s and 1940s as a biographer and military historian. Glasgow 
maintained a close personal and professional relationship with Cabell throughout most of 
her life, and she corresponded with Freeman extensively. Both Freeman and Cabell were 
often guests at Glasgow’s home. Glasgow, Cabell, and Freeman shared another 


similarity. All three were children of men who had served the Confederacy. 


Glasgow, born in 1873, was the daughter of Francis T. Glasgow, the manager of 
the legendary Tredegar Iron Works, the industrial backbone of the Confederate war effort 
and one of the busiest factories in America during the Civil War. Despite shortages of 
skilled workers, raw materials, and equipment, Tredegar rolled the steel plate for the CSS 
Virginia, forged hundreds of cannon and manufactured all types of projectiles. Tredegar, 
the symbol of Southern resolve and resourcefulness, continued operation until the final 


days of the war. 


Cabell, born in 1879, was the son of Robert Gamble Cabell, Jr., who with his 


brother William, were cadets from the Virginia Military Institute and fought in the battle 


of New Market in 1864. William was killed outright in the famous charge of the cadets 
at the climax of the battle. Robert caught his brother in his arms as he fell. The battle of 
New Market, and especially the charge of the VMI cadets, became one of the most 
romanticized events of the war. The cadets’ role in the last victory of a Confederate army 
in the Valley of Virginia grew in legend over the years. They were schoolboys, the “seed 
corn of the Confederacy,” who joined seasoned veterans in a major battle and became 
men. As time went on, the story of the battle focused on the cadets alone, as if they were 
the only ones resisting the Yankees. In the post-war South, a man who could say he was 


a New Market cadet laid claim to a rare and enviable distinction. 


Freeman, born in 1886, was the son of Walker B. Freeman, a private in Lee’s 
Army of Northern Virginia. Unlike Francis T. Glasgow or Robert Gamble Cabell, 
Walker B. Freeman’s service to the Confederacy had no special cachet attached, except 


to say, as he proudly did, that he was one of Lee’s men. 


Three prominent authors, all children of a generation eager to keep the ideals of 
the Old South alive, all coming of age in Richmond, a city that was the vital core of 
Confederate memory and the centerpiece of the Lost Cause for all of their lives. Yet 
Ellen Glasgow, James Branch Cabell, and Douglas Southall Freeman each took a 
different approach to the Southern past and its meaning. The lives and works of these 
authors display certain aspects of the diversity and complexity of Southern culture and 
highlight the difficulty of using an individual to represent the South and the Southern 
experience as a whole. Although each had a unique reaction to Southern life, the South 
they depicted in their works was largely the South of whites as defined by the elite of 


Richmond and Virginia. 


Ellen Glasgow, estranged from her father, never saw herself as a normal child. 
Although she lived for most of her life in Richmond, and in the same house until her 
death in 1945, Glasgow was a part of Richmond, yet separate from it. She felt stifled by 
the city’s attachment to the Southern past, and rebelled against what she believed to be 
the state’s attachment to outworn customs. “Here in Virginia,” she said in an address to a 
woman’s club in 1921, “we need liberation not from the past, but from our old moorings 


which have held the past and ourselves anchored in stagnant waters.” 


Glasgow especially distrusted the commemoration of the Confederacy, which she 
viewed as self-satisfied idealism and blind attachment to tradition. “We remain incurably 
romantic,” she once wrote. “Only a puff of smoke separates the fabulous Southern hero 


»2 Her novels often dealt 


of the past from the fabulous Southern monster of the present. 
with this irony. She used Richmond as a model for her fictional city of Queensborough, 
and populated it with characters who struggled against the accepted Southern self-image 


of gentility to reveal the often unpleasant underside of myth, sentiment, and romance.° 


From his childhood, James Branch Cabell recalled the stories of Confederate 
veterans who spoke of a South that existed before Appomattox and reconstruction. They 
described a place filled with noble heroes and happy people who stood together to defend 
their homeland from invaders until finally overwhelmed by superior numbers. Yet 
Cabell had a great deal of difficulty reconciling in his mind the idealized antebellum 
world, especially when many of the people the veterans talked about were still alive, and 
the places they described in such elegant terms still existed. To him, both the people and 
places were ordinary and commonplace; neither appeared to possess any of the 


exceptional grandness the veterans had spoken of. 


A few years later, Cabell’s father left his wife and family and James Branch was 
raised by his mother and aunts. This dichotomy between what was remembered, and 
what actually was, stayed with the young Cabell. As he grew older, Cabell came to 
describe that his father and other veterans had been engaged in an “appeal against 
oblivion.” He had discovered that both his father’s generation and Richmonders in 
general were creating a world of myth for themselves. As the facts of the events faded, 
along with those who experienced them, all that remained was memory and the myth ofa 
heroic ideal. After the Civil War, Richmond had created a mythical world of stainless 
heroes, what he referred to as “the fair kingdom which really and truly belonged to 
General Lee.”® Cabell found the New South of his day to be uninteresting compared to 
the ideal world of the Old South he had heard about as a child. His literary inspiration 


came from his preference for exploring this ideal world further. 


As a literary artist Cabell, like Glasgow, also used Richmond and the Confederate 
generation as models for his own mythical creations of complex allegory. Sometimes 
called Litchfield, sometimes called Poictesme, the city is located in an imaginary land in 
a medieval setting. Many times his books revealed themselves as only thinly disguised 
autobiography. Thus, his novels, while perhaps serving as a form of escape for the 
author, also are representative of mythmaking in progress and stand as a satiric and 
sardonic criticism of Richmond’s upper class and its attachment to Confederate traditions 
that perpetuated a myth. In the 1920s, Cabell enjoyed the reputation as one of the most 
outstanding authors in America. Soon he had a following of admirers and imitators 
known as “The James Branch Cabell School.” Like Glasgow, Cabell remained in 


Richmond but apart from it, living in the same residence for nearly thirty years until his 


death in 1958. 


Douglas Southall Freeman came to Richmond as a boy in 1892. He attended one 
of the most traditional institutions in Richmond, the McGuire School, the same school 
James Branch Cabell had attended several years earlier. He listened to his father’s war 
tales as Cabell did. He absorbed the city’s Lost Cause milieu as did Cabell and Glasgow. 
Yet at the same time, both Richmond and the South seemed to be moving rapidly away 
from a common past to undergo the rapid change necessary to adapt to the modem world. 
From their common childhood experience came a perception of loss that each author 
expressed in a different way years later: Glasgow expressed the loss in terms of the 
decline of the Old South aristocracy; Cabell described the loss in terms of how the New 
South replaced reality with an Old South mythology; Freeman perceived an actual loss of 


a treasured living memory for the South as the Confederate generation passed on. 


Unlike Cabell or Glasgow, Freeman not only embraced the ideals and myths of 
the Confederate generation, he also did a great deal to validate and perpetuate them. He 
would spend the majority of his life in the pursuit and study of Confederate history, 
becoming in the process one of the best known historians in America. He took a 
scientific approach to compiling facts to create a moving historical narration that sought 
not only to edify, but ennoble the reader as well. As Freeman’s national popularity as an 
author rose in the dozen years marked by the beginning of the New Deal and the end of 
World War II, so did the popularity of Robert E. Lee and the Army of Northern Virginia. 
During these same years, in contrast, Glasgow’s earnest and serious works of social irony 


and Cabell’s fanciful satires attracted less and less attention. 


Today, the works of both Glasgow and Cabell are forgotten for the most part, the 


authors relegated to the status of transitional figures, interesting only to Southern literary 
historians. Freeman, however, remains as one of the most famous historians of the South. 
In fact, Freeman was credited at the time of his death for presenting the truth about the 
South to the rest of the country.® To this day, Freeman’s popularity and stature remain 
undiminished. His books remain in print and have achieved a permanence even after two 


generations of Civil War scholarship and revisionism. 


Before their deaths, even Cabell and Glasgow recognized the irresistible power of 
Southern history and memory. Despite a lifetime of criticism against the “over-colored 
history of Virginia,” Cabell admitted in 1947 that he felt the emotional draw of 
Richmond and Confederate history just as strongly as any Southerner. “My blood warms 
to you, betrayingly; and reason, defeated by atavism, quits the field.” Glasgow, also one 
who spumed the idea that greater men fought the war, wrote to Freeman in 1943 to 
describe her feelings after reading Lee’s Lieutenants. “Every figure comes to life,” she 
told him, “and is portrayed vividly. When that war was fought the supermen still directed 


the battles.’® 


Why does Freeman’s Southern history endure while the literary efforts of 
Glasgow and Cabell have faded from prominence? How did Freeman succeed as a 
conservator of Southern tradition at a time when the trend toward a modernist critique of 
the South was clearly in ascendance after World War I and dominated for nearly fifty 


years thereafter? 


Douglas Southall Freeman’s achievement lies in his success in shaping modern 
Southern identity through an incisive understanding of collective memory, while at the 


same time seeking to achieve what he called the “equanimity of mind” that he believed 


Robert E. Lee possessed. Freeman, like many white Southerners of his class, maintained 
a highly self-conscious sense of Southern identity. What is striking in Freeman is his 
lack of ambiguity in his use of Confederate and Virginia history, with its rich symbols 


and depth of meaning, as both a guide and a source of instruction. 


Freeman lacked any ambiguity because he lived his life within an image of an 
ideal he had created, an ideal that had its roots in the Lost Cause. For nearly a century, 
the harmonious vision of the Lost Cause allowed the dominant culture to enshrine a set of 
values, beliefs, symbols, and heroes, which served to justify the Southern struggle for 
independence and assuage the society’s feelings of guilt, shame, and loss. Freeman drew 
on this tradition to maintain a continuity with the Confederate past as a means to restrain 
the rising tide of change represented by cultural relativism, economic revolution, and 


secular bias.” 


Within this tradition, he formed himself in the mold of his two heroes, Robert E. 
Lee and George Washington. Through the recreation of their lives and times in 
biography, Freeman saw himself as the conservator of Southern tradition. His definitive 
works of biography and Confederate military history, (R. E. Lee, Lee’s Lieutenants, The 
South to Posterity, George Washington), Freeman celebrated the greatest hours of the Old 
South and its heroes just as the effects of the Great Depression and the Second World 
War and the Cold War began to be felt in the South. They imbued him and his activities 
with a measure of unassailable moral authority that served to reassure Southerners like 


him that both the past and Southern identity had been preserved. 


In attempting to define the mind of these Southerners, many historians have 


agreed there exists an internal complexity, a paradox, a divided mind that seeks to 


vindicate the past and allow it to stand as an example for future generations while 
acknowledging a culture and society which grows ever farther from the traditional 
prescripts of Southern culture.'? This divided mind, however, can only achieve 
reconciliation through a response to Southern collective memory--essentially a fusion of 
history and memory.''. The French sociologist Maurice Halbwachs described collective 
memory as a socially constructed notion, which serves as the common link in the lives of 
groups and societies. Collective memory provides history with meaning; and the ability 
to interpret the past depends on understanding what of importance is to be transmitted to 
the culture for posterity. For Southerners like Freeman, collective memory defined 
Southern identity. Early in his life he found a way to reconcile the divided mind by 
creating an intersection between the present and the central experience of the past.'? This 


allowed him to set a pattern for his life that he never changed. 


During his lifetime, Freeman worked to establish a framework of collective 
memory and tradition important to the dominant culture. He did this through assiduous, 
detailed historical research, newspaper editorials, and participating in Confederate 
memorial traditions. In order to convey the beliefs, myths, customs, and modes of 
behavior that shaped the memory of the past, he came to recognize the symbols and codes 
that were meaningful to Southerners.'? As a historian, Freeman worked to build a 
Southern collective memory by recreating the ideas and events of the past around specific 
symbols and codes to create a unique perspective--his own concept of the past--which 
can be described as the Historical South.'* In creating his form of the Historical South, 
his purpose was to validate the Confederate experience, justify the Southern cause, and 


forever endow its defenders with honor. 


Freeman also interpreted changes in Southern life in terms of what was significant 
in the past. In addition to his very popular historical works, Freeman’s 34-year career as 
editor of one of the South’s most important newspapers, the Richmond News Leader, 
allowed him to evaluate current events within the context of Southern history and 
memory. He believed the South’s common history served not only to unify Southerners 
regardless of race or class, but also bestowed specific obligations upon them. For many 
years, Freeman offered news, commentary, and even religious instruction to a large, 
diverse Richmond audience as a radio broadcaster. He was also a renowned lecturer and 
teacher, who spoke on themes related to Southern memory as a means of fostering a 


collective identity based on the Confederate and Virginia past. 


Freeman understood the importance for Southerners to have a sense of the 
tangible reality of memory, even when it appeared to have no meaning in the modem 
South. In a world where the South was rapidly being pushed into an uncertain future, he 
used the essential elements of Southern identity and collective memory as an instrument 
of power for Southerners to make the transition to the modern world. He shaped his 


appeal to Southern tradition through his creation of the Historical South.'® 


In a career that spanned some of the most significant events in Southern history, 
Douglas Southall Freeman helped to preserve the underlying matrix of culture and 
experience upon which a significant portion of Southern culture and identity was, (and 
arguably still is), largely based. By defining for Southerners what elements of the past 
would serve as the basis for memory, Freeman’s speeches, editorials, and his historical 
works represented an attempt to carry forward into the latter half of the twentieth century 


the Confederate tradition of Robert E. Lee and the Virginia tradition of George 


Washington. 


CHAPTER ONE: OLD TO NEW SOUTH 


On the 30th of May 1862, a young Confederate soldier made preparations as best 
he could for his first experience in combat. He belonged to Company E of the 34th 
Virginia volunteer regiment, a part of General Henry Wise’s brigade, which in turn was 
part of the infantry division commanded by D. H. Hill. The 34th Virginia was encamped 
on this day near the Williamsburg road, less than ten miles from Richmond, the 
Confederate capital. The eighteen year-old volunteer had just returned to camp after 
several weeks on furlough to recover from a bad case of the mumps. Now, as he 
observed the frenetic activities of general officers and their staffs around the camp, he 
knew a battle was imminent. The name of this young untried soldier was Walker B. 
Freeman, born on 28 August 1843, in Bedford County, Virginia, where his father, 
Garland H. Freeman, was a farmer. His earliest ancestors had arrived at Plymouth in 
1625. The family could boast of a long line of ministers, among them the Reverend 
James Freeman, who came to Virginia on a missionary mission and settled in southwest 
Virginia, in Bedford County. Walker Freeman had left his studies at the University of 
Virginia in August 1861 to enlist in his hometown unit after his brother had been killed at 


the battle of Manassas in July.' 


The Confederate army, commanded by General Joseph E. Johnston, had been 
steadily retreating up the peninsula since early April in the face of superior Union forces. 
Now, with Richmond at his back, Johnston’s army could retreat no farther without 
abandoning the capital to the enemy. Johnston decided upon a bold plan to attack the 
isolated and exposed left wing of the Union army which had established defensive 


positions south of the Chickahominy River, near a crossroads called Seven Pines. 


Johnston’s plan of battle called for a coordinated attack on the morming of 31 May with 
nearly two thirds of his army advancing rapidly along three parallel roads to strike the 
enemy at Seven Pines simultaneously in the front, flank, and rear. General D. H. Hill’s 
division would be responsible for the attack on the center of the Union line. His assault 
at 8:00 in the moming would be the signal for the flank assaults to begin. Johnston 
briefed his commanders on the plan on the 30th, which resulted in the flurry of activity 


Private Walker Freeman observed throughout the day. 


Walker Freeman had no sleep the night of 30 May. The anticipation and fear of 
battle were bad enough, but a violent thunderstorm accompanied by torrential rain added 
to the young soldier’s misery. Valuable time was lost in the moming as Walker’s unit, 
one among many hundreds, could not move into their attack positions on time due to the 
deep standing water, swollen streams, and thick, churned-up mud. The Confederate 
battle plan began to founder in the morass. As a result, the initial Confederate attack did 
not begin until 1:00 in the afternoon. Instead of a coordinated combination of assaults on 
the Union defenses, the Confederate units entered into battle piecemeal and often in the 
wrong place. The results were predictable. Walker’s unit arrived at its proper position 
hours after it was supposed to be in place. The soldiers found the Union defenders 
waiting, protected by log breastworks and artillery. The Confederates would have to 
cross about 1,700 yards of open, water-soaked ground to reach them. Nevertheless, the 
order to advance was given, and Freeman’s unit emerged from the woodline and charged 
clumsily across the sodden field. Walker saw scores of men fall around him. The intense 
enemy fire caused the line to waver and stall, but spurred on by their officers, the 


Confederates pushed forward again. They had just begun to pass over the bodies of dead 


13 


and wounded enemy skirmishers, when Freeman suddenly noticed blood streaming out of 
his left shoe. He had been hit in the thigh with a Minie ball. In the excitement of battle, 
Freeman felt no pain and continued to advance. Suddenly, his right leg went numb and 
he fell to the ground unable to stand or even sit up. Another bullet had struck his right 
knee, glanced off the bone, and lodged in his calf. While Freeman lay stunned on the 
muddy field, the battle had already been decided. Hampered by mud, heavy casualties, 
and inexperience, his comrades could not capture the heavily defended position. Those 
who were left standing began a hasty retreat for the protection of the woodline. By a 
stroke of luck, Freeman spotted two of his friends, and called to them for help. As bullets 
flew about them, the two soldiers ran to Freeman, and with each taking an arm, they half 
dragged and half carried him to safety. The battle of Seven Pines was over. Over 6,000 
Southerners were killed or wounded for nothing more than a stalemate. Freeman’s 


brigade of 2,000 men suffered over 50 percent casualties in the attack.” 


Freeman’s wounds were not crippling, and after a year’s recuperation at his 
mother’s home, he returned to duty. He rejoined his unit in Charleston, South Carolina, 
which was defending that important port city from a Union seaborne invasion. The 
brigade returned to Lee’s Army of Northern Virginia in May of 1864. Lee was engaged 
in a bloody and indecisive campaign to defend Richmond with a weakened but still 


dangerous army against Union forces that seemed to have unlimited resources. 


Ulysses Grant, General-in-Chief of the Union armies, attempted in June to flank 
Lee’s defensive line from the southeast and force the Confederates to abandon 
Richmond. Part of the plan involved detaching a sizable Union force to seize the city of 


Petersburg, which lay south of the Confederate capital. The capture of Petersburg would 
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sever Lee’s main supply line and force him to abandon both Richmond and the strong 
defensive position he had chosen north of the capital. The Union flanking movement 
toward Petersburg forced Lee to react quickly, throwing whatever troops he had in the 
vicinity to reinforce Petersburg’s militia and the reserve garrison responsible for the 
city’s defense. Walker Freeman’s brigade arrived as reinforcements and, together with 
the local defenders, withstood the assault of Union infantry and dismounted cavalry. The 
determined defense saved the city and provided Lee the opportunity to shift the bulk of 
his forces into blocking positions around the city. General Lee passed on his personal 


thanks and congratulations to the defenders.’ 


Lee had saved the capital but lost the strategic initiative. Instead of the maneuver 
warfare at which he excelled, Lee was now forced into a static defense, stretching his 
small army along miles of entrenchments, attempting to defend everywhere. Lee had 
hoped to prevent this situation at the outset of the campaign. His goal had been to 
destroy Grant’s forces north of the James River. If the Union army crossed the James, 
Lee knew the Army of Northern Virginia would be limited to nothing more than 
maintaining a stalemate. A siege meant the eventual defeat of the Confederate army and 
with it, the cause they were fighting for. Such an outcome was now, in Lee’s words, “a 
mere question of time.”* Nevertheless, Lee was determined to make that time cost the 
Union army dearly. There would be no easy victories; the Southerners would fight on. 
The two armies settled into the grim, desultory business of trench warfare. The days 
wore on, and soldiers on both sides suffered in the oppressive heat and humidity of a 
Virginia summer. Enemy sniper fire, flies, mosquitoes, poor food and even worse 


sanitation took their toll on the common soldier, among them Walker Freeman, who 


endured equally the misery and the boredom outside Petersburg. 


Grant was not content to allow Lee’s determination to overpower his own 
determination to end the war by destroying the Army of Northern Virginia’s capability to 
resist. Now that Lee was pinned in trenches, Grant sought a way to strike an 
overwhelming and fatal blow that would shatter his defenses and force him to fight at a 
disadvantage. A group of Pennsylvania miners appeared to have the solution: a mine dug 
beneath a Confederate redoubt defending one of the main roads into Petersburg. The 
mine would be packed with enough explosives to blast a massive hole in the defender’s 
line. After the explosion, specially prepared assault troops would charge through the 
undefended gap and seize the city, forcing Lee’s army into open terrain where it was 
vulnerable to capture or destruction by Grant’s numerically superior forces. Grant 


approved the plan and began readying troops for the assault force. 


On the morning of 30 July 1864, the explosives were detonated, creating a crater 
200 feet long and 30 feet deep in the Confederate line. The Pennsylvania miners had 
succeeded far beyond any estimate--the way to Petersburg and ultimate victory lay open. 
The assault force now only had to move forward aggressively. But it was not to be. The 
ill-led Union troops stood by the crater for more than four hours, fixated on the massive 
destruction wrought by the explosion. A patchwork of Confederate defenders thrown 
together to block the Union advance kept up a steady fire to pin the attackers behind the 
protection afforded by the crater. Although more and more Union reinforcements poured 
into the crater and the surrounding trenches, no one gave the order to move forward. The 
Union delay gave the Confederates enough time to react and organize a counterattack. 


Freeman’s brigade was among the units making ready; the Southern soldiers knew fully 
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the seriousness of the situation. Unless they drove the Union forces back and 
reestablished the line, the army and the cause it fought for were lost. To reinforce the 
importance of their task, the soldiers were ordered to fix bayonets. This was an order 
rarely given, especially in the latter stages of the war, but it had its intended effect. The 
act figured prominently in every survivor’s recollection. At the signal, the Confederates 
charged over two hundred yards of open ground to close with the enemy and drive him 
out of the crater. A Union soldier recalled the moment: “I saw a splendid line of gray 
coming up the ravine on the run... . They were coming, and coming with a rush.””® 
Walker Freeman again found himself charging over open ground, with artillery and 
musket fire roaring all around him. This time, he was unscathed and reached the Union 
defenses only to find himseif in the midst of a confused and dispirited mass of men in 
blue jumbled together inside and around the edges of the crater and milling about in the 
trenches. Most shocking for the Southern soldiers was the completely unexpected scene 
of large numbers of black troops mixed with whites. The Confederate charge forced the 
collapse of the Union assault force. What followed was a day-long bloodbath in 
oppressive July heat, as the Union commanders poured additional forces into the crater in 
a vain attempt to salvage some advantage from the morning debacle. The Southerners 
defended with savage determination, meeting the attackers with massed rifle fire and 
engaging the survivors in hand-to-hand combat. By evening, the Confederate line had 
been restored at the cost of nearly 1,500 Confederate casualties. The price of failure had 
been high. About 3,800 Union troops were killed, wounded, or missing.° The stalemate 
at Petersburg continued. Walker Freeman had fought his second pitched battle in two 


months. 
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Although the armies were engaged in almost constant skirmishing and 
entrenching, the siege continued through the summer and moved into winter of 1864 with 
no appreciable change. Some time after the crater battle, Freeman and a comrade were in 
the rear seeking respite from the dull routine of trench duty, when they encountered 
General Lee himself, mounted on his favorite horse, Traveller. Lee asked the privates 
how they were getting along and expressed the hope that they were not too discomforted 
in the lines. Freeman would see Lee again several months later in April of 1865. But 
that time, no pleasantries would be exchanged. The Confederate army was marching for 
its very life. The Army of Northern Virginia had been forced to leave Petersburg and 
abandon Richmond only a few days earlier in the face of an overwhelming Union attack 
which had broken the thin Confederate line in several places on the second of April. The 
springtime retreat soon turned from a retrograde maneuver to a bitter and vain search for 
refuge from Grant’s untiring pursuit. Under this strain, the army began to dissolve; many 
soldiers left for home But other soldiers, including Walker Freeman, despite fatigue 
reaching exhaustion and extreme hunger, stood by Lee. Upon reaching Farmville during 
the retreat, and having the opportunity to get food rations for the first time since leaving 
Petersburg, Freeman’s unit received the order to form a rear guard. This meant that the 
soldiers, within sight of food and rest, would have to return to the rear of the army and 
face the Yankees again. The soldiers were near their breaking point, when Lee appeared 
in their midst and spoke to the tired and hungry soldiers personally: “Men you must hold 
this bridge until I get the army out of Farmville.” In an act of discipline that displayed 
their unwavering faith in Lee, they turned away from the rations and formed up to take up 


defensive positions near the bridge. It was one of his Walker Freeman’s proudest 
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memories.’ 


In the early morning hours of 9 April, Freeman’s undersized brigade provided 
support to General John B. Gordon’s attempt to drive Union cavalry off the Lynchburg 
stage road just outside of Appomattox Court House. It was to be the Army of Northern 
Virginia’s last advance. The Confederate infantry succeeded in pushing the cavalry aside 
and wheeled to secure the road to allow the supply trains to pass. Almost immediately 
large numbers of Union infantry deployed to the Confederate’s front and flank. 
Completely outnumbered, Gordon retired to favorable defensive terrain in the fields 
behind the courthouse. Lee’s main line of retreat was closed. Within two hours, sixteen 
Union brigades of the powerful Army of the James made preparations to attack. It was 
an irresistibly large force that was certain to overwhelm the weakened Southern 
defenders. About 11 o’clock, a cease fire was ordered and a flag of truce appeared from 
the Confederate lines. Although for many days unwilling to face the inevitable, Lee 
knew there was no other option but to surrender. Lee and Grant met at the McLean house 
in the village and agreed that Lee’s officers and men would sign paroles and turn over 
their arms to the Union forces. Upon completing these requirements, they would be 
allowed to return to their homes undisturbed. Given these generous terms, Lee made his 
way back to his soldiers. A chaplain described the scene thus: “General Lee rode along 
from the enemy’s lines, and hundreds of officers and men thronged each side of the road 
and waved hats and sent up cheers; the old hero was in solemn silence, with head 


”? On 10 April, Lee expressed in his 


uncovered, his countenance indicating deep sorrow. 
farewell order to his soldiers his affections and admiration for their courage. He also 


provided them with a consolatory benediction for their “consciousness of duty faithfully 
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performed.”'° In later years, Lee’s last ride and the noble words to his soldiers would 
become among the most cherished and unforgettable memories of Walker Freeman. The 
21 year-old private from E Company, one of the remaining 288 men of the 34th Virginia 
Regiment, received his parole the following day. After the formal surrender of the Army 
of Northern Virginia, Freeman could only think of home. He and some comrades began 
their journey toward Lynchburg. On the way, they slept in the woods and obtained food 


either from Union troops or friendly civilians. 


In the months and years after his return to his home, Freeman spent many hours in 
reflection on his experience. He had loved the Confederacy and attached a religious 
significance to the patriot’s duty to fight and, if necessary, sacrifice all for his country. 
Although often in danger and subject to the infinite miseries of the common soldier, 
Freeman gained a sense of confident determination in the face of difficult circumstances. 
He came to see the war as less a matter of destruction than a test of character and strength 
of will.'' Freeman felt a need, like many of his generation, to draw positive lessons from 
suffering and the brutal experience of combat. He found few things in life to fear after 
the war; he grew in appreciation of the inscrutable will of God and His willingness to 
bring additional blessings to those, as he once said, “who meet the responsibility and do 
their whole duty.”'? Freeman had taken General Lee’s parting words--consciousness of 


duty faithfully performed--to heart. 


After the war, Freeman returned to Bedford to try his hand at farming on the 
family land, but the effort was short-lived. Like many ambitious men of the postwar 
period, Walker Freeman sought opportunities in the fast growing cities of the South. 


Merchants, salesmen, and agents accounted for most of the jobs available to white 
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Southerners in the years following the war.'? Freeman followed this pattern and moved 
to Lynchburg, Virginia, where he worked as a wholesale grocer, then made several not 
entirely successful attempts to start a retail business of his own between 1867 and 1886. 
In 1874, he married Bettie Allen Hamner, the daughter of a Confederate veteran from a 
family that had deep roots in central Virginia. Between 1875 and 1881, the Freemans 
became parents to three boys. In May 1886, at their rented house on 416 Main Street in 
Lynchburg, their fourth son was bom. They named him Douglas Southall, his middle 
name from Bettie Freeman’s father’s middle name.'* A year after Douglas’s birth, 
Walker Freeman became a general agent for the New York Life Insurance Company. He 
served as alderman for the city as well as a deacon and superintendent of the First Baptist 
Church. “My father was a realist and at the same time a courteous man,” Douglas 
Freeman recalled.'° His participation in civic and church activities reinforced a sense of 
Christian and patriotic duty, as well as the need to continue to strive for a worthy goal. 
Over six feet tall and erect in bearing, he exerted a strong emotional presence in the 


family. 


One of Lee’s last surviving lieutenants, Jubal A. Early, also lived in Lynchburg, 
not far from the house where Douglas grew up. The old man’s famous irascibility during 
the war remained unchanged in peacetime and Douglas stayed clear of the general 
because it was rumored that he ate little boys for breakfast. Douglas Freeman’s first 


experience with a living monument of the Confederacy was a mixture of fear and awe.'° 


Walker Freeman’s restless search for fulfilling work and an expansion of business 
led him to move his family to Richmond in 1892.'” At the time of the Freeman family’s 


arrival Richmond mirrored Virginia’s steady economic improvement after the war. The 
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former capital of the Confederate states had recovered from its wartime destruction and 
had experienced steady growth in the generation after the war. By 1880, the city’s 
economy was booming. Not only had it become a center for commerce and real estate, 
but its large iron and locomotive works gave Richmond the reputation of being one of the 
leading cities in the South. Richmond boasted the largest woodworking plant in the 
world, as well as burgeoning tobacco, chemical, drug, and fertilizer industries.'? The 
city’s population had grown from 38,000 in 1860 to 81,000 in 1890; 39 percent of the 
city’s residents were black. Richmond was the 25th largest city in the United States and 
the second largest in the South.'? An electric streetcar system established in 1887 
became the first in the nation and stretched the suburban frontier of the city. Richmond 
served as an example to the rest of the region to overcome its lethargy of overdependence 
on agrarian ways and a planter aristocracy and join the march toward progress--an idea 


which one historian has called the New South creed.”? 


The New South movement was an outgrowth of the reaction to the defeat and 
disruption of the war. The advocates of the New South promoted three broad goals: 
economic regeneration, national conciliation, and racial adjustment. Economic 
regeneration would come about through commercial and industrial development, 
especially in lumber, mining, textiles, iron, tobacco, and railroads led by a new elite of 
bankers, merchants, and industrialists. The New South boosters argued that the 
boundless material resources of the South, combined with the northern pattern of 
urbanization, would foster an economic and social rebirth. Although politics and the 
economy would dominate the vision of the New South advocates, they were careful to 


champion this progress within the bounds of the unchanged social and cultural patterns of 
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the Old South. These patterns marked a strong cultural homogeneity among white 
Southemers and could not be compromised. In the New South, racial adjustment would 
be handled by Southerners themselves along standard lines of separation without 
interference from the North. National reconciliation appeared to be more of an 
acceptance of the South’s peculiar culture by the rest of the nation rather than the South 
making any substantial accommodations. This tying of progress and modernity to the 
values and aspirations of the antebellum past seemed to fit the Southern mind--allowing 
past and future to coexist together in a response to the Southerners’ collective need to 


assuage defeat, humiliation, and loss of honor in the aftermath of the war.”! 


As an insurance agent in a large growing urban area, Walker Freeman profited 
from changes in industry and commerce that represented the New South, but he 
approached work in the traditional way of the Old South. Ethics regulated business; 
obligations were based on personal honor. This sense of propriety was combined with 
the Victorian ideal of the nobility of labor, where a man’s identity was defined by his 
work as much as by his own private sense of self-worth. Work itself was considered a 
public service which promoted discipline and good habits, and thereby supported the 
social order. “If a man does his work,” Walker Freeman told his son, “let him do it to the 
best of his ability, because, otherwise, what are we in this world for?” These articles of 
faith were passed to his children and further developed and reinforced through the church 
and schools.~ A 1908 New York Life brochure describing Walker Freeman captures 


succinctly the role of the proper businessman in the New South: 


Mr. Freeman’s business is high-grade in every particular. He is a solid, substantial 
citizen and an example to all New-York Life men in Richmond branch and 
everywhere, of what can be accomplished in Southern or other communities by men 
of high moral business principles who devote themselves LOYALLY and 


PERSISTENTLY to the New-York Life.?* 


Douglas Freeman’s education—from his earliest schooling up to his graduation 
from Richmond College in 1904--was a combination of Victorian values heavily 
supplemented with Lost Cause and New South symbolism. The educational system 
sought to provide students with a sense of unity and purity and provide to them a well- 
defined standard of civilization. The primary Victorian values of work, thrift, prudence, 
sobriety, and self-help were constantly emphasized, along with the ideals of courage, 
self-sacrifice, duty, and willpower garnered from the Lost Cause.” Freeman’s education 
also had a strong religious base, designed to elevate him morally through a confident 
belief in a benevolent God who would assist him in defining life’s meaning. Students 
were also taught self-discipline. Not only would self-discipline keep his basic emotions 
under control, but a strong will would allow him to continue a lifelong pattern of 
aggressive achievement and fulfillment through work. Instructors preached selfless 
service and regarded civic virtue highly. These qualities would help Freeman contribute 
to the maintenance of order and balance Southern society demanded.”° Freeman’s later 
prodigious efforts of self-mastery and dedication to his work certainly can be found in 


these educational goals. 


Although education in Virginia in the mid-1890s was considered better in quality 
than in most Southern states, it was generally far below the rest of the nation. Because 
the idea of public education was not popular, there was no compulsory attendance law in 
Virginia. Nevertheless, the 18 public schools in Richmond were overcrowded as urban 


professional and middle-class white parents sought to provide opportunities for their 
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children. As a result, many prospective students were denied admission, and half-day 
sessions were common.”’ Fortunately, Richmond could boast of several excellent private 
schools. One of the most notable was the McGuire University School for Boys. Freeman 
was a student there from 1895 to 1901. Many of Richmond’s most important leaders 
would attend this school over the next 40 years. The McGuire School catered to the 
city’s middle class and instilled in its students the standards necessary for both material 
and moral progress. The curriculum, like that of most Southern private schools at this 
time, was heavily influenced by the antebellum model of religion, ancient languages, and 
history. Freeman not only leamed Latin, Greek, and history, but French, math, and 
literature as well. His instructors were mostly Confederate veterans, who dominated 
private education at this time. After the war, many veterans either organized schools or 
were hired as teachers in existing schools.”* Freeman recalled later that “the Confederate 
leaders of 1900 in Richmond, in Virginia and throughout the South were, with few 
exceptions, officers or private soldiers of conspicuously good record.””’ In this instance, 
McGuire School was typical. John P. McGuire, the school’s headmaster, had been a 
former instructor at the Confederate Naval School. McGuire emphasized a Christian- 
Confederate theme that stressed Southern symbols, virtues, and history interpreted from a 
Southern perspective. The lives of George Washington, Patrick Henry, Robert E. Lee, 
and Thomas J. Jackson were taught as examples of fortitude, industry, temperance, 
honor, and common sense. It was not inconsequential to the students that these men were 
also all Virginians.*° “The exalted Confederate faith of Mr. McGuire and of Colonel 
McCabe was an inspiration to their students,” Freeman later wrote. Not surprisingly, 


Robert E. Lee became the most venerated model. McGuire idolized Lee as a perfect 
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example of unblemished character and self-denial, as well as a paradigm of honor, duty, 
religious faith, and courage. Freeman recalled that on Lee’s birthday, January 19th, and 
Confederate Memorial Day, May 30th, the blackboards in McGuire’s classrooms would 
be covered with appeals for a holiday, but as Freeman wrote, “in full understanding of 
their master’s sentiments, the boys always wrote ‘holyday.””*' Thus, not only at home, 
but also at school, Freeman learned the depth of the veterans’ reverence for Lee and his 
central place in Southem memory. Once drawn to Lee’s heroic appeal, Douglas Freeman 
would strive in his own way to reveal Lee’s greatness later in his career.*” Lee’s birthday 
became a personal, as well as a Southern, holiday for Freeman--a time for special 
reflection. He always marked the date in his diary. In later years, Freeman became 


famous for saluting the statue of Lee on Monument Avenue daily as he drove to work.*° 


The McGuire School placed religion in the forefront of education, with the Bible 
as a mainstay. As a child, Freeman began reciting Psalms. As a young man, he began to 
study the New Testament in Greek. Above all, the McGuire school nourished Freeman 
with history, leavened by teachers who revered a glorified and idealized past and 
traditions. McGuire School provided Freeman with a spiritual education combined with 
the living memory of the Old South. His teachers characterized the Old South as both a 
political democracy and a social aristocracy, led by a patriarchal, educated elite. The 
elite had created a unique and distinctive culture which reflected the classical 
republicanism of the Founders.** For Freeman, here began the melding of strenuously 
sentimental, but deeply felt, views of Southern history that dominated Southern thinking 
from the antebellum period until the mid-twentieth century. This experience served to 


shape Freeman’s social identity as a Southemmer and provided him with a sense of cultural 
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unity and purpose.” 


At the age of 15, Douglas Southall Freeman entered Richmond College. Founded 
in 1840 as a liberal arts institution, the school served as a hospital during the war and 
reopened in 1866. A handsome mansion and beautiful grounds with numerous mature 
trees characterized the campus located in the western section of the growing city. In the 
1880s, Ryland Hall, named after the college’s first president, was built to provide 
additional classroom space for the increasing number of students. When Freeman 
arrived, the president of the college was Frederick W. Boatwright, a 27 year-old modern 
language instructor who had studied in Germany. Freeman later described him as a 
“modest, almost diffident young man.” In spite of his youth, Boatwright was a good 


administrator with a clear view of the future.*© 


While at Richmond College, Freeman developed a lifelong friendship with one of 
the most revered figures in the college’s history and a prominent leader in Southern 
education. Samuel Chiles Mitchell was Freeman’s history professor; more importantly, 
Mitchell provided a model that Freeman would emulate as he began shaping his own 
unique Southern identity. Mitchell displayed characteristics that Freeman himself would 
develop: the scholar’s emphasis on pragmatism and rationality that co-existed with a 


romantic attachment to and love for the Southern past.°” 


Mitchell, a native of Mississippi, had attended college in Kentucky and received 
his doctorate in 1899 from the University of Chicago. He came to Virginia because he 
liked the intellectual temperament of the state. Like many intellectuals of his generation, 
Mitchell was a natural convert to the New South movement. He had traveled North for 


his advanced education and returned filled with ideas to rescue the South from its dismal 
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social, economic, and intellectual condition. Mitchell believed that regional progress 
would only come through a combination of hard work and education. Regional progress, 
though, depended on Southern economic development as part of a larger effort to 


integrate the South into the industrialized national economy.~® 


Mitchell’s vision of the New South needed leaders. Therefore he challenged his 
students to make the effort necessary to reach their full potential by becoming involved in 
community affairs and assuming positions of leadership in business and government. 
Mitchell himself served as an excellent example for his students through his participation 
in state activities. He helped organize the Cooperative Education Association of 


Virginia, and was the first president of the state’s Anti-Saloon League. 


While proclaiming the promise of New South progress, Mitchell also looked 
backwards to the symbols and traditions of the Old South. The dominant symbol of that 
tradition for Mitchell was Robert E. Lee. Lee remained the unblemished champion of the 
South and the personal example Mitchell followed all his life. Unlike many who 
esteemed Lee, Mitchell admired Lee more as an educator than a soldier. To him, Lee’s 
greatest and most noble work was accomplished at Washington College. Mitchell used 
Lee’s example of turning to education as the means to restore the defeated South as the 


central theme in his own campaign to improve education in Virginia. 


Thus, Samuel Chiles Mitchell, like many others, based his dreams of a New South 
on the example of the Old South.*? Mitchell displayed the basic elements of the divided 
mind: a desire to push the South forward, while still linking progress to the image of a 
Confederate hero. These ideas were not lost on his young and eager student. Douglas 


Freeman had learned about the greatness of Lee as the ideal of the Old South from his 
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father and teachers, all of whom had a deep influence on his life. Yet he, like many of 
the classmates who graduated with him in 1904, could stand at the dawn of the twentieth 
century and view themselves as new men who would shape the future of the modern 


South. 


Freeman’s strongly enforced Victorian middle-class values of diligence, 
practicality, and piety were in keeping with the ideals of success in a New South. The 
Victorian belief in fortitude, earnestness, and optimism were combined with the romantic 
attachment to the Old South culture and resulted in a sense of intense single-mindedness, 
an attitude which characterized him his entire life. By the time he completed his 
education in Richmond, Freeman had developed an inner consciousness which contained 
at its heart the distinctive core elements that defined Southern identity--the persistence of 
memory, the cost of sacrifice, the importance of honor and virtue, and the rituals and 


restraints that enforced the barriers between the races. 


There was one element of this education that did not come from a classroom 
setting, but from his father and the attraction of Richmond’s Confederate past during his 
formative years. This experience was central to the formation of his Southern identity 


and would come to color all his subsequent opinions about the South. 


Freeman had assimilated a deep attachment to the symbols and rites of the Lost 
Cause. These rituals of remembrance became a centerpiece of life in Richmond and 
dominated white Souther perspectives from the 1880s to the 1930s. For most of their 
lives, Walker Freeman and Douglas Freeman played important roles as both participants 
and perpetuators of the Lost Cause and the Confederate past. The Lost Cause served as a 


bridge from his conception of the Old South to his hopes and aspirations for a New 
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South. The Southern past was filled with heroic experiences and examples of courage, 
honor, and duty that were worthy of memorializing and, more importantly, could be used 
to support the New South’s progress. The essential elements of the Southerner’s divided 
mind were already reconciled when Douglas Southall Freeman graduated from Richmond 


College. 
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CHAPTER TWO: THE LOST CAUSE 


Long before the outbreak of the Civil War, the white South had been a conscious 
minority which maintained a distinct regional identity. As Emory Thomas has explained, 
the antebellum Southern way of life displayed what he called “habits of mind”: 
individualism, personalism toward God and man, provincialism, and romanticism. 
Overarching these habits of mind and permeating Southern society was the Southern cult 
of honor, which was linked to slavery and the defense of the Southern way of life. The 
social, political, and religious life of the Old South reflected the important common 
bonds of ritual, ceremony, and organization.' Through secession and the creation of a 
Confederate nation, the South had attempted to build a distinctive political culture of state 
sovereignty, individual liberty, and slavery based on the ideal republic the Founding 
Fathers had envisioned, which would highlight the South’s political and social 
distinctiveness from the rest of the nation. These habits of mind were carried, largely 


unchanged, into the post-war period. 


Southerners of the former Confederate states held fast to the memories of the 
antebellum past as well as their experience as a wartime nation and drew strength from 
them. Defeat had created not only a Southern political solidarity, but also a deep sense of 
self-consciousness as well.” This self-consciousness manifested itself in two ways: a 
defiant pride and a penchant for memorializing. There was also a strong element of 
justification which served to bind these elements of pride and memorialism into a cultural 


assimilation known as the Lost Cause. 


The term Lost Cause originated from the title of Edward A. Pollard’s 1866 history 


of the war. His account was meant to soften the hard reality of humiliation and 
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destitution in the wake of a military defeat that had eradicated an entire way of life. 
Pollard made it clear that even in defeat, Southerners could take pride in the 
Confederacy’s heroism and in the nobility which the South struggled for independence. 
Pollard’s book helped set the tone for the future. The Lost Cause, reinforced by the 
antebellum Southern romantic tradition, gave Southerners a means to interpret their 
collective wartime experience. In the face of devastation, defeat, and poverty, the Lost 
Cause helped to rekindle the spirit of wartime unity among Southerners originally shaped 
from the Confederate national experience.’ The Confederate nation in its short life had, 
like other nations, created a national identity. This identity can manifest itself, in the 
words of a French historian, “in certain stock images . . . certain passwords known to the 
initiated; it will recognize itself in . . . beliefs, ways of speech, excuses, in an unbounded 
subconscious . . . in a shared ideology, shared myths, shared fantasies.’* Thus, through 
its dominance of Southem life, the Lost Cause allowed Southerners to adapt to the 
enormous social, political, and economic changes overtaking the region, while also 
providing Southerners with a new set of cultural symbols to form a new common identity 
which transcended barriers of class and region to become in essence the “substance of 


”> These elements of identity and nationhood remained in the South long 


southernism. 
after the Confederacy had disappeared. Even as the issues of the war faded from post- 
Reconstruction politics, the memories of Confederate wartime valor, Confederate heroes, 


and Confederate symbols became the means through which Southern life would be 


defined and understood.° 


During the war, the Southern Confederacy sought inspiration and justification 


from the example of the revolutionary patriots who had fought to preserve and provide a 
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sacred heritage. This original concept of a Confederate republic rooted in revolutionary 
tradition was transformed under the trials of war. Jefferson Davis expanded the powers 
of the central government in all areas, nationalizing the economy and imposing controls 
on individual rights, even in the end, sacrificing slavery to survive as an independent 


nation.’ 


During the Civil War, a national identity developed with an emphasis on political 
and social unity, collective resistance to the enemy, and allegiance to Confederate 
leaders. This process of social politicization that became Confederate nationalism was 
largely accomplished by women, who became the dominant force behind the front lines. 
A few simple symbols soon formed the basis for allegiance to the Confederacy as well as 
a developing civil religion defending the constitutionality of the Southern way of life. 
Southerners found unity in the convictions that the Confederacy was the last bastion of 
republican liberty and that its ideals needed to be passed to future generations. Patriotic 
ministers told their congregations that a righteous and godly people would be spared and 
upheld. The success of Southern arms, they believed, depended on the virtue of the 
nation, which was often displayed through fasting, humiliation, and public prayer.® 
Ultimately, all knew that the survival of the Confederacy depended on battlefield 
victories. Thus, the people of the South endured total war and its resultant widespread 
destruction, economic ruin, military occupation, and staggering casualties, losing in the 
end both the means and the will to carry on the struggle.’ The experience of total war 
and the extent of the destruction necessary to defeat the South created a Confederate 
national identity. According to Drew Gilpin Faust, the creation of nationalism is a 


process, “a dynamic of ideas and social realities that can, under the proper circumstances, 
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unite and legitimate a people.”’ Confederates sought, in Faust’s words, “to establish their 
own corporate ideals and purposes as the essence of group self-definition.” The 
development of this national identity, Faust believes, “represented an apotheosis of the 
Old South at the same time it introduced glimmerings of the New South. Ironically, it 
caught the South within the paradoxes of the very change the Confederate nation had 
been founded to avoid.”'° This sense of national identity remained strong in Southeness 
after the war, leading them to develop a collective self-portrait that assisted former 


Confederates adjust to their new conditions. 


Defeat had burdened the South with questions concerning the righteousness of the 
struggle. The religious overtones that came to imbue the Lost Cause reflected a spiritual 
need to transform the Confederate wartime experience into images that reflected both 
nobility and virtue. Simultaneously, the religious elements of the Lost Cause served to 
connect Southern whites to tradition and normalize behavior and attitudes.'' Southerners 
connected religious faith and public and private morality with personal ambition and 
distinction. In combining honor and personal courage with spiritual piety, civil duties 
and religious duties became indistinguishable. In wartime, Southern women were a key 
element in promoting the nobility of the cause. In return, Southern society idolized them 
for reflecting the true ideals of the antebellum South during the war by their display of 
honorable conduct, virtue, forbearance, strength, and dignity. After the war, Southern 
women were given credit for sustaining the nation’s morale and never doubting the 
Confederate cause or its eventual triumph. Southern soldiers were praised both for their 
tenacity and spirit as well as their noble conduct. Their leaders, most notably Virginians 


Robert E. Lee and Thomas J. Jackson, were extolled for their skills as field commanders 
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but also for their Christian faith and high personal honor. This example of aristocratic 
soldiers and noble ladies served as an ever-renewable source of justification for 


Southerners. '2 


Starting in the decade after the war, Southerners organized historical societies to 
collect, preserve, and publish materials related to Southern history that stressed the high 
principles that led to war and the honor and heroism of the people who fought the war. 
The most prominent of these organizations was the Southern Historical Society, founded 
in New Orleans in 1869. The Society moved to Richmond in 1876 and began publishing 
the Society’s collection of Confederate records and source materials. Churches, 
especially Baptist organizations, were active in promoting religious based school 


materials stressing Southern virtues.'? 


These two important elements of the Lost Cause--the promotion of the true 
history of the war and the Old South and strong religious faith tied to the Southern cause- 
-played key roles in the life of Douglas Southall Freeman. For many years, Freeman 
edited the Southern Historical Society papers. As an active member of the Baptist 
church, the most dominant and influential denomination in the South, he learned the close 
connection between history and faith, and expressed a belief that religion held the 
answers to the great problems of the world. Freeman employed both historical and 


religious imagery in his later expositions of Southern identity and memory. 


Memorialism was essential to the perpetuation of the Lost Cause. If there was an 
epicenter of Confederate memorialism, it was Richmond, the former capital of the 
Confederacy. The goal of the Union army of the Potomac for four terrible years, 


Richmond bore the glory and the bitterness of the Confederate experience in both blood 
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and treasure. Over 16,000 Confederate soldiers, casualties of the campaigns of 1862 and 
1864-65, were buried in the city’s major cemeteries of Oakwood and Hollywood. The 
unprecedented toll of human lives and hardship of wartime living created in Richmonders 
a hardened and unabashed pride in the collective sacrifices borne for the cause of 
Southern independence. As early as 1866, the women of Richmond established the 
Hollywood Memorial Association. The first monument to Confederate soldiers, a large 
pyramid of James River granite, was dedicated in 1868 and completed a year later. In 
1873, Hollywood cemetery became the focus of a memorial ceremony honoring the 
reburial of nearly 3,000 Confederate dead recovered from the battlefield of Gettysburg. 
Richmond was the site of the first post-war gathering of Confederate veterans and 
wartime leaders on 26 October 1875 to dedicate a statue of Thomas J. Jackson, a gift to 
the city from a British admirer of the general. Over 50,000 people attended, including 
Jackson’s widow and daughter. In 1888, a monument to General George Pickett’s 
division was also dedicated at Hollywood cemetery after a request to place the monument 
on the Gettysburg battlefield was denied.'* These were among the first public memorial 
activities in the South, which over the next sixty years became a mainstay of post-war 


Southern culture. 


As these activities grew in size and scope over the years, Richmond became the 
symbol and focus of these reflections of sectional pride. These activities would have a 
deep effect on Douglas Southall Freeman throughout his life. For Freeman and many 
other Southemers as well, they became an avowal of Southern identity and a transference 


of collective memory to a new generation.'° 


Freeman grew up in the city in the 1890s, during Richmond’s period of great 
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Southern monument dedications. Twenty years earlier, Southern monuments were 
primarily placed in cemeteries as memorials to the dead. In the 1890s monuments 
became more public and elaborate as the Confederate tradition played a larger role in the 
lives of Southerners. Public participation in monument dedications was especially great 
in Richmond.'° Freeman attended with his father nearly all of the city’s major rituals, 
speeches, and dedications related to the Lost Cause. These activities reflected the city’s 
especially strong bond to the South’s warrior heroes and inevitably had a military cast, 
combined with heavy civic-religious overtones. The ceremonies were intentionally 
elevated in both tone and style, reinforcing the message that the Confederate cause was 
just and the South’s sacrifice was not in vain.'’ Freeman took deep draughts of the Lost 


Cause orthodoxies, assimilating their nobility and tragedy as well as their high moral 
purpose. 


One of the most dramatic and best remembered memorial events in the South 
occurred in May 1890, when a grand monument to Robert E. Lee was dedicated in 
Richmond. More that 9,000 people helped drag the four boxed sections of the statue to 
the site. In the same manner in 1857, Richmonders had brought a statue of George 
Washington to the capitol. Between 100,000 and 150,000 people attended the Lee statue 
dedication, including Confederate generals Jubal Early and Joseph E. Johnston. The 
ceremony had strong religious overtones. Not only were prayers a prominent part of the 
ceremonies, but the dedication speeches extolled Lee as a gift from God to the people of 
the South. As the symbol of the nobility of the Southern cause, the statue would serve to 
instruct future generations of the greatness of Lee. One observer recalled this once-in-a- 


lifetime event in terms of its importance as a shared experience of honoring Lee and the 
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Confederate cause. It drew on deep collective feelings he described as both “unanimous 
and spontaneous.”'® This was the essence and purpose of the Lost Cause: ritual, 


symbolism, and collective memory. 


The Lee monument dedication became the hallmark of Confederate memorial 
activities that lasted until the 1907 Lee birth centennial celebrations. Sufficient time had 
passed to ease the bitterness of defeat and the South had recovered enough economically 
to purchase monuments and memorials. In 1892, a monument to Lee’s lieutenant, A. P. 
Hill, was dedicated in Richmond on Confederate memorial day. A year later the Virginia 
Historical Society purchased the house in which R. E. Lee’s family had lived during the 
war. In 1893, Jefferson Davis’ body was reburied in Hollywood cemetery. A year later, 
the city dedicated a monument to Confederate soldiers and sailors. Over 100,000 
attended the ceremony, which also included a parade of 10,000 people including 1,000 
children carrying Confederate flags. In 1896, the first White House of the Confederacy 
became a museum operated by the Confederate Memorial Literary Society. In 1907, the 
J. E. B. Stuart monument was dedicated on 30 May. The Richmond Times-Dispatch 
reported that 10,000 men joined in the parade, taking an hour to pass. About 1,500 
veterans from all over the South marched down Franklin Street past the statue carrying 
battle flags.'? A few days later, the Jefferson Davis monument was dedicated to coincide 
with the Confederate veteran’s reunion. The crowd numbered between 80,000 to 
200,000 people, including Douglas Southall Freeman, who noted in his diary that he had 


shouted himself hoarse as the veterans passed by him.” 


The year 1907 was also the centennial of R. E. Lee’s birth. Lee dominated the 


landscape of one Southern mind in particular. “Surely if there is an ideal in the Old 
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South, it is Lee,” Freeman wrote in a letter to his mother on Lee’s 100th birthday, “he 


stands for all that was best and brightest there.””! 


In one of the most famous speeches ever given in the South, Charles Francis 
Adams, a Massachusetts veteran of the Union army and a descendent of President John 
Adams, spoke at Lee’s tomb in Lexington, Virginia, on the anniversary of Lee’s birth. 
While not able to claim Southern collective memory or identity, he did provide for 
Southermers the major themes that Douglas Southall Freeman would later adapt and use 
in his biography of Lee nearly a generation later. In his address, Adams spoke of the 
dominating force of Lee’s character and his allegiance to his state. In a comment that 
would become prophetic in regards to Freeman’s later efforts, Adams stated his opinion 
that it was crucial for any biographer of Lee to understand Lee’s motivation to remain 
with his state. Adams observed, as Freeman would in his biography, that Lee’s decision 
was natural because he was what Adams called “a Virginian of Virginians.” In his 
upbringing and his character, Lee embodied so much of the heritage of his native state 
that he could not but choose its sovereignty over the nation’s after Virginia left the 


Union. 


Adams also paid honor to Lee’s consummate skill as a commander and strategist. 
He exculpated Lee’s actions and decisions at Gettysburg, a long-festering wound among 
Southern veterans, and praised Lee’s bold concept, its strategic brilliance, and its 
masterful execution. Declining to amplify his comments on Lee’s soldierly qualities, he 
instead pointed to a far more convincing indicator of his brilliance: “that the soldiers of 
the Army of Northern Virginia as well as those of his staff and in high command felt not 


only implicit and unquestioning confidence in him but to him a strong personal affection, 
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is established by their concurrent testimony.” 


“Show me the man you honor;” Adams told his Southern audience, “TI know by 
that symptom, better than by any other, what kind of man you yourself are. .. . Whom 
shall we consecrate and set apart as one of our sacred men?. .. Whom do you wish to 
resemble? Him you set on a high column, that all men looking at it may be continually 


23 Adams had justified Southern pride in 


apprised of the duty you expect from them. 
their hero by repudiating the accusation of dishonor and traitorous conduct, removing any 
stains on Lee’s reputation from the Gettysburg campaign, and set the stage for Lee to be 
embraced as a national hero later in the century. But for Adams and for many 
Southerners as well, Lee was largely symbol, resembling more the recumbent marble 
statue above the crypt where Lee lay that dominated the chapel where Adams spoke. 
What was missing was the means to connect a living Lee to Southern memory and 
identity. It would take, as Adams implied, a biographer who could understand Lee’s 


character and the complex factors that shaped his actions not only in 1861, but in 1865 as 


well, 


Memorial exercises and commemorations such as this served to remind 
Southerners of the special significance the veterans held for both the Old South and the 
New South as well. The Lost Cause provided the veterans with an opportunity to 
transcend their postwar lives and become associated with something noble, while 
enhancing their sense of self worth and value as guardians of Southern culture.?* The 
former soldiers, faced with the problem of readjusting to peace and finding a role in the 
New South, soon played an increasingly important role in the Lost Cause rituals. 


Described as “living monuments of the Old South,” veterans guarded jealously the 
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traditions they came to embody in the public mind.” As one historian has noted, the 
Confederate veteran became “the living incarnation of an idea that Southerners had tried 
to defend at the cultural level.””° These events would come to hold particular importance 
to Freeman. “All the gatherings were alike in color, in music and in enthusiasm and 
differed only in the pathetic ageing[sic] of the veterans,” Freeman recalled years later. 
“Every time the old Confederates met, their appearance more and more nearly matched 
27 


their gray jackets, their unifying rebel yell became by 1920 a thin, pathetic quaver. 


Freeman could literally see history and memory fading away. 


The popularity of Lost Cause activities coincided with an interest in organizing 
veterans and their relatives. The United Confederate Veterans (UCV) was organized in 
New Orleans in 1889, followed in 1894 by the United Daughters of the Confederacy 
(UDC) and in 1896 with the Sons of Confederate Veterans (SCV). The UCV’s annual 
reunions began in 1890 and continued until 1932. They became important social events 
in the South, always preceded by a great deal of publicity.“ These organizations directed 
their efforts to enshrine their version of the war in the next generation’s collective 
memory. The members collected historical documents and formed history committees to 
promote the justness of the cause, the valorous conduct of the Southern people in the war, 


and the idea that the South’s sacrifices helped bring about a stronger and greater nation.” 


For both the veterans and white Southerners, Robert E. Lee continued to serve as 
a symbol of Southern identity. For example, the A. P. Hill Camp of the UCV in 1901 
published an address on the life and character of Robert E. Lee. Although the address 
emphasized that Lee had been the indomitable leader of a magnificent army, it also 


portrayed Lee as a representative symbol of all that was good and noble in Southern life: 
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He fought for the cause of his conscience until further contest would have been a 
useless and criminal sacrifice of life. He surrendered in good faith to a generous foe, 
and thereafter gave his example to the building up of substantial peace and a real 
Union. He laid aside his stainless sword as bravely as he had drawn it, and without 
repining for the past he turned to the duties of the present.*° 


The Southern Historical Society, founded in New Orleans in 1869, dedicated itself to 
publishing original source materials dealing with the Civil War, especially documents 
related to the Confederacy. In 1876, the Society relocated to Richmond. Until 1910, the 
officers of the Society and its contributors were Confederate veterans. In addition to 
documents, the Society published articles on Confederate history in a multi-volume 


collection titled The Southern Historical Society Papers. 


Not surprisingly, the topics of many articles often contained standard Lost Cause 
themes of Southern patriotism, valor, and sacrifice. Nearly every volume, however, 
contained at least one article praising Lee, whose qualities of character, faith, and 
leadership made him the spiritual exemplar of the Old South. For the veterans writing the 
articles, Lee and the Army of Northern Virginia came to represent the cause itself. 
Because it was almost exclusively a veteran’s publication, the objective of The Southern 
Historical Society Papers was to bequeath to future generations a knowledge of the 
patterns of antebellum life, creating, in turn, their own version of the Historical South of 


collective memory. 


Walker Freeman became deeply involved in veterans activities by the tum of the 
century, supporting the city’s soldiers’ home as treasurer and vice president. In 1907, he 
became the commander of Richmond’s R. E. Lee Camp No. 1, the South’s largest UCV 


organization. The camp was known as one of the strongest sustainers of Confederate 
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tradition and, for at least a decade after 1900, was one of the UCV’s dominant 
influences.*' In 1925, Freeman became the UCV’s national Commander-in Chief. Bettie 
Freeman belonged to the UDC and the Confederate Memorial Literary Society. Walker 
Freeman’s greatest interest was in the history of the Confederacy and in the care of its 
survivors.** Freeman remained active in the UCV, continuing to speak at reunions (the 


speeches were often written by his son) until his death in 1935 at he age of 92.7 


As a leader in the UCV, Walker Freeman played a role in keeping traditions and 
symbols of the Lost Cause alive. He also participated in several important Lost Cause 
events with his son. The most memorable was the ceremony marking the reburial of 
Jefferson Davis in Hollywood cemetery in 1893. The event attracted crowds numbering 
nearly 25,000 and gave Douglas Freeman his first understanding of shared experience 


and the emotional symbolism that were the bedrock of the Lost Cause. 


During the war, Jefferson Davis had been the man invested with the hopes of the 
Confederate republic. Nevertheless, Davis was often the target of personal attacks by 
opponents who saw him as a tyrant. After the war, Davis became a martyr. His long 
imprisonment allowed him to display his personal devotion and his willingness to 
sacrifice himself freely for the cause. His patriotism silenced many critics, and 
throughout the New South Davis had become the representative of the Lost Cause and the 
Old South as the rancor of the war faded and fewer living Confederate leaders remained. 
His death on December 6, 1889, allowed the South to display a sectional unity not seen 
since the war.** The desire to return the great war leader to his capital led to the decision 


to rebury Davis at Hollywood, now one of the South’s most honored resting places. 


In 1934, Douglas Southall Freeman recorded still vivid memories of his 
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participation in this ceremony. The train bearing Davis’ body had arrived in Richmond 
from New Orleans at 3:00 AM. The coffin was brought with great ceremony to the state 
capitol by a Confederate veteran honor guard to lie in state. Douglas was among 


hundreds of sleepy eyed children who stood by to watch: 


honored men lifted the casket up the steps, under the changing light of wind-blown 
torches and to the solemn music of the Stonewall band. Dawn was beginning to 
break in the east as we little children of the Confederacy turned away from that last 
service to him who embodied the Southern cause.** 


His choice of words “children of the Confederacy” is important in understanding how 
this and other Lost Cause experiences formed a powerful and emotional bond to the past 


for Freeman. 


Douglas Southall Freeman and his father attended another event, although less 
elaborate that Davis’ funeral, that would shape his future as nothing else. In July of 
1903, Douglas and Walker attended a reenactment of the battle of the Crater on the same 
field where his father had fought 41 years ago. These reenactments were commonly held 
in conjunction with the UCV reunions and the veterans themselves often participated. As 
Freeman later recalled, watching the graying men cross the field with a wavering rebel 
yell, he realized that time was growing short for these men, and soon there would be no 
one left to tell their story of valor and sacrifice. At that moment, Douglas Southall 


Freeman resolved to record their achievements for posterity.*° 


Years later, Freeman came to describe the memorial events and celebrations as an 
essential part of his spiritual education.*” It can also be seen as a distinct development of 
a unique Southern identity in which such a spiritual education is an essential element of 


the divided mind. Through the intense experience of war and its aftermath, Southerners 


had sustained their identity through institutions, customs, and rituals. The Lost Cause 
affirmed the community’s sense of unique values and the need for continuity in the face 
of change affecting the region. The war generation attempted to shape the future by 
invoking symbols of the cause and seeking to share a common experience through 
commonly held rituals and symbols. The events also pleased Southerners because they 
added an essential moral depth to celebrations.*® The Freeman family was no exception, 
as Douglas’s recollection of the Davis burial ceremony indicates. The culture taught that 
the men who fought the war were honest, sincere and had sacrificed themselves for “a 


39 ‘The cause was not lost, because the principles were still 


high and patriotic purpose. 
vital; memorials, rituals, and monuments would serve to vindicate the Confederate 


tradition. 


Douglas Southall Freeman had seen in Confederate veterans, what he described as 


“the quality of the manhood that had endured wounds and rags and hunger and desertion 
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to the last hour of Appomattox.“" The veterans had passed on to a succeeding 


i Freeman, of 


generation a heritage of “courage, character, faith, and magnanimity. 
course, was including his father, who had endured and achieved much in the dynamic 
changes of New South. Nevertheless it was a New South still strongly based on the 


traditional ideals of the Old South. Freeman told an admirer from Massachusetts who 


complimented him on Lee's Lieutenants: 


Iam the son of a Confederate veteran who fought in many battles of the Army of 
Northern Virginia. He considered his experiences in that contest the most important 
period of his life, not only as respected his experiences, but also as respected his 
training for life.” 


Walker Freeman had passed on to his son the elements of Southern identity: history, the 
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war and defeat, and a Romantic past. “In some fashion,” Freeman wrote in a 1920 
editorial reflecting on the anniversary of the evacuation of Richmond in 1865, “our 
parent’s memory of that tragedy is still imprinted as an unlived tragedy upon the brains of 
all of us--precisely as ancestral fears left their mark on the race long after the causes were 


43 Tn a comment made to a friend upon his father’s death in 1935, Freeman 


in oblivion. 
lamented that “the finest link, which bound me to the past has been severed.” Freeman 
expressed, both publicly and privately, his sense of the South’s unique past--the 
Historical South--as he understood it as a Southerner. History, memory, and experience 
had been absorbed and preserved from his parents, his teachers, and the traditional 
community of Richmond, immersed in the rituals, heroes, and symbols of the Lost Cause. 
As a young man, Douglas Southall Freeman had already committed himself to ensuring 


that the Souther past was correctly reported and preserved even as it faced an 


increasingly bewildering world of change.“ 
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CHAPTER THREE: PROGRESSIVISM AND SOUTHERN IDENTITY 


In 1904, Freeman, then eighteen, had graduated from Richmond College and 
received a three-year Virginia scholarship to study at the Johns Hopkins University in 
Baltimore, Maryland. Johns Hopkins had long been a window to the larger world for 
ambitious Southerners who were attracted not only to the school’s reputation for 
advanced scholarship and the undisputed leader in higher education in the South, but also 
to its location in a large city bordering the north. It also had a reputation for its strongly 
pro-Southem interpretation of antebellum history and reconstruction.' 

Johns Hopkins emphasized the scientific method of history, drawn from the scholarship 
of the German historian, Leopold von Ranke, whose writings stressed reporting the past 
as it actually happened. To accomplish this, the historian followed the inductive 
scientific method of assembling and assessing all facts available in order to arrive at a 
conclusion. Compiled and examined, the information the historical record would speak 
for itself: complete, certain, and final. 

Implicit in the pursuit of historical truth was the need for the historian to 
subordinate his bias through a conscious act of will. Although the historian’s task was 
viewed as an exacting activity with a precise set of rules, the historical narrative should 
have the literary artist’s imprint. Thus the historian’s effort to record the past faithfully 
and factually would become as historic as the events he wrote about--the historian could 
also be hero. It was a lesson Freeman learned well and applied all his life. In a letter to 
his father in 1905, for example, he described the historian as “the prophet of the ages.” 
He wrote “If there is one man above all others who must tell the truth, that man is the 


historian. He carries the scales of justice for the minds of men for all times.” 
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Although still an adolescent, Douglas Freeman had a love for disciplined, high- 
minded, close work. His advanced education reinforced Freeman’s belief in merit, 
competence, discipline, and control as the hallmark of professional achievement.’ The 
President of Richmond College, Dr. J. D. Boatwright, wrote to Walker Freeman in 1904 
to tell him that “Douglas overflows with energy and seems destined for a large work. I 
pray that the Lord bless and direct him to wide usefulness.”* Freeman wrote his father 
that “work suits my constitution a great deal better.” “I am willing to starve,” he went on, 
“for twenty years, if at the end of that time it can honestly be said that I have done a good 
piece of work.”* He saw this as his mission in life--to make the most of his time and go 
into the struggle of life with all his might to leave something useful behind in the end. 
This sense of mission became obvious later in his life in his major historical works. True 
to his Hopkins training, he pursued his research subjects with scientific thoroughness and 
objectivity. The tone, however, was also explicitly moralistic, displaying examples for 
the reader to emulate. 

Upon his graduation from Johns Hopkins in 1908, Freeman had gained a broader 
outlook and deeper appreciation for Virginia as a result of his schooling. He saw that 
Virginia lacked the wealth and polish of the North, but found in his home state what the 
North lacked: a culture and a spirit of chivalry, what he described as “innate gentility” 
and “ingenious courtesy.” Freeman had begun to perceive and shape his identity in terms 
of the romantic myths of the Old South. Freeman’s dissertation covered Virginia’s 
decision to secede from the Union in 1861. While not otherwise noteworthy, the 
dissertation did allow Freeman to develop his approach to the Old South and antebellum 


Virginia, understanding its systems of perceptions and relationships that helped create for 
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him an Historical South of inherited memory.’ 

When Freeman retumed to Richmond after graduation in 1908, progressivism had 
become a national movement. Virginia also was making great strides in reform in 1908. 
Legislation for pure food and drugs, limitations on child labor under age 14, a better 
roads movement, and the establishment of a state Board of Charities and Corrections 
marked the high water mark of Virginia’s Progressive era. By becoming a part of the 
national Progressive movement, Virginia and the rest of the South appeared to be 
reintegrating into nationai politics while at the same time reacquiring lost influence and 
prestige. Beginning in 1901, and generally continuing until the late 1920s, Virginia 
experienced its own unique Southern brand of progressivism. 

George B. Tindall characterized Progressivism as “an amalgam of agrarian 
radicalism, business regulation, good government, and urban social justice reforms,” 
which in the end, became “a movement for positive government.’ Progressivism in the 
South took on many of the forms that Tindall describes and shared similarities with other 
reform movements in the west and north. Southern progressivism was primarily an urban 
middle class movement led by professional men and women relying upon subject matter 
experts to assist government in becoming more responsive to their needs and concerns. 
They also sought to promote economic development and opportunity, while protecting 
the unfortunate and improving the general welfare of citizens.” Although there was no 
typical Southern progressive, one historian has characterized progressives as those who 
“saw themselves as mediators, educators, facilitators.”'° 
Southern progressivism was strongly rooted in the Southern tradition. While 


preserving and enshrining the Southern past, progressives pursued reform activities 
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meant to improve the lives of citizens yet safeguard social stability.'' As William A. 
Link has stated, reform in the South essentially centered around a paradox: middle-class 
urban reformers attempted to reshape public life and democracy while maintaining a 
hierarchy of race and culture.'* 

Progressivism in Virginia was based on the social and philosophical standards of 
the Old South: a rigid system of social control led by a class of men marked by their 
virtue, intellect, honor, and integrity who defined the culture. While motivated by 
philanthropic and humanitarian desires to help the disadvantaged of both races and instill 
moral values, the reformers’ primary goal was to ensure that the society remained true to 
nineteenth-century standards in the midst of the progress and prosperity that marked the 
conditions of the early twentieth century.'? Thus, tradition served as the common bond 
that united Virginia progressives. 

But progress in these reform efforts often came slowly. Virginia at this time was 
85 percent rural, adamantly against what they perceived to be outside interference. They 
resisted the new administrative state that would oversee reform and impel compliance at 
the local level, especially in the areas of health and education. They struggled to preserve 
local autonomy against the well-meaning, but unwelcome, interference of urban 
reformers.“ 

“Virginians, like other Southerners were both progressive and reactionary,” 
Dewey Grantham observed. Typifying their Southern outlook, they regarded women’s 
suffrage with disfavor and feared the issue of black political rights.'° Racial purity was a 
part of progressive reform efforts in the South. To allow the “best” race to govern and 


improve society, the “lesser” race had to be kept apart to assure racial peace and 
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harmony. Although progressives sincerely believed in uplifting blacks gradually, and 
shared the values of humanitarianism, efficiency, and justice, no one ever envisioned that 
blacks would ever have full equality with whites. Any advances had to be accomplished 
as part of a larger system of disfranchisement and segregation. With its elaborate code of 
manners, rituals, and restraints, Southern whites believed, segregation was essential to 
regional progress and the maintenance of social order. White Southerners held that the 
social separation of blacks and whites was part of the order of nature and the inclination 
of each race. White Souther reformers viewed black progress as possible only through 
white support and assistance. Virginia Democrats often stated that they believed it was 
their duty to uplift blacks by providing education, decent living conditions, and absolute 
justice in the courts.'° 

Virginia’s participation in political and social reform juxtaposed advancement and 
retrenchment. In 1901, for example, Virginia established a state corporation commission 
with administrative, legislative, and judicial powers to regulate railroads and other 
corporations in the public interest. The rural population, largely blacks and poor whites, 
was Clearly meant to benefit from this legislation along with the middle class. At the 
same time, however, Virginia was rewriting its Reconstruction-era constitution to 
eliminate blacks and poor whites from the voting population. The stated intent of the 
constitutional reformers was to remove the corruption and voter fraud that seemed to 
accompany the unrestricted franchise and ensure good government by placing the vote in 
the hands of those able to use the franchise responsibly."’ 

While certain reforms such as public health, tax reform, and business regulation 


touched all races, blacks and poor whites were largely excluded from the political 
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process. The memories of the social and political upheaval of Populism in the late 1890s 
had left the reformers uncomfortable. The wholesale fraud and corruption that 
characterized the period had made irresponsible poor white and black voters susceptible 
to bribes and demagogues. To counter the anxiety, indulgence, and class conflict that 
they believed characterized nearly a generation of Virginia politics, the reformers sought 
to use the political process within the framework of one-party politics to end the 
corrupting influences of race and class conflict in government." 

The new constitution adopted in 1902 reduced the overall voting numbers to half 
of what they had been between 1876 and 1900 through poll taxes and literacy tests. The 
black vote declined by 90 percent in less that two years.’ In 1905, Virginia initiated the 
direct primary to nominate party candidates. Although appearing to broaden voter 
participation in the democratic process, in reality it offered no threat to the status quo. 
With blacks eliminated from the political process, the paternalist reformers now held that 
the ‘Negro question’ became an issue of focusing on humanity, education, and health, 
rather than viewing blacks as political pawns whose votes were subject to undue 
influence or bribery. 

Andrew Jackson Montague led Virginia progressivism. He advocated a broader 
democracy through direct election of senators and the direct primary system, good roads, 
adequate education, and increased opportunities to expand the state’s industry and 
commerce. Yet, he was still a model of the traditional Southern leader and saw limits to 
reform. He was a representative of what one admirer described as the “old Southern 
gentleman and statesman class.” Montague was a loyal democrat, as well as an educated, 


gracious, and dignified man. Montague served as a model for Freeman and others who 
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sought progress and invigoration of the state while looking to the certainties from the past 
to anchor the change.”” In his inaugural address as Governor, Montague voiced the goals 
of Southern progressives: “Let us take the best of the old,” he said, “and give it to the 
conditions of the present.” He served as governor from 1902 to 1906 and, in 1912, was 
elected to Congress. He was an early and enthusiastic supporter of Woodrow Wilson and 
eventually served 12 terms, becoming one of Virginia’s most prominent leaders in 
Washington.”! 

Douglas Southall Freeman soon became immersed in this exciting ferment of 
conflicting interests and motivations that characterized reform in Virginia. Shortly after 
his return to Richmond, he began to participate fully in the growing opportunities for 
young men in the South and at the same time to pursue his desire to record the Southern 
past. He would have to resolve how to experience, direct, and participate in change that 
would fulfill the advancement of the New South while balancing the traditions of the Old 
South. Not surprisingly, he looked to his father and Samuel Chiles Mitchell for models. 

Although Walker Freeman had strongly embraced the New South ideal, he 
provided his son with the importance of maintaining a historical consciousness. The 
elder Freeman’s career in insurance in Richmond reflected his belief in progress through 
commerce, while his involvement in the United Confederate Veterans and Lost Cause 
memorial activities showed the importance of attaching the essential elements of the Old 
South solidly to the New South. Walker Freeman in 1916 became the Commander of the 
First Brigade of the Virginia Division of the United Confederate Veterans, holding the 
honorary rank of Brigadier General. The following year, he became commander of the 


UCV Virginia Division, with a promotion to Major General. As the Division 
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commander, Freeman was responsible for coordinating all of the state’s UCV-related 
activities. In this role, Walker Freeman had the special responsibility of representing the 
close emotional bonds that existed between Virginia veterans and Lee. Walker Freeman 
represented Virginia at the unveiling of the Virginia monument at Gettysburg in June 
1917, one of the central Confederate memorials: a group of Confederate enlisted men at 
the marble base in poses suggesting barely restrained power, surmounted by a composed 
and majestic Lee on horseback, his expectant and watchful gaze permanently directed at 
the open field before Cemetery Ridge. The monument’s images seemed to capture the 
bond between Lee and his soldiers, exemplifying a comment the elder Freeman once 
made to his son: “nothing that ever happened to us was more inspiring than the fact that 
we had General Lee as our commander.” 

Although memorializations and ceremonies were important, the elder Freeman 
emphasized the tangible reality of the war. This involved the accuracy of historic records 
and the proper shaping of history. Veterans like Freeman were impelled to imbue the 
present and future with meaning through the Lost Cause rituals and symbols.”> This 
reliance on symbols, especially the heroes of the Old South inherited from previous 
generation, were meant to preserve the past in the present and served as the code of 
shared identity for another generation, which could not be understood or appreciated by 
outsiders or newcomers. Douglas Freeman absorbed this code, what Freeman referred to 
as his father’s “Confederate discipline of spirit.” 

Samuel C. Mitchell provided Douglas Freeman with a strong belief in the promise 
of the New South and the progressive reform impulse. Mitchell was described as a 


“social seer,” whose flowing and affecting words stirred the imaginations of idealistic 
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young men while sometimes jarring the sensibilities of older men.”* Mitchell became the 
president of the State Co-operative Education Commission in 1904. The Commission’s 
goal was to employ local civic action groups, primarily urban middle-class women and 
men, political leaders, and school officials to spur reform and to coordinate efforts to 
improve schools and modernize educational facilities through public appeals and 
meetings in rural areas and small towns.”> Mitchell was also active in the early anti- 
liquor movement, serving as the first president of the state’s Anti-Saloon League. 
Mitchell was a leader in the effort to pass legislation making rural Virginia completely 
dry 26 

Mitchell, like most advocates of Southern economic progress, believed that a 
modern economy would help to minimize the limitations of Southern life and allow the 
South to be accepted again by the North and the rest of the nation as an equal partner. 7” 
Yet progress, however beneficial to the South, had to be reconciled with tradition. Thus 
in 1909 Mitchell could enthusiastically write of a South “surging with all the complex 
forces of American industrial democracy” and at the same time discuss the importance of 
Southern tradition. Mitchell’s understanding of tradition drew on strong bonds to the 
past, what he termed the South’s “community of feeling,” a regional and local patriotism 
in keeping with national loyalties.** Mitchell believed Richmond and Virginia had 
succeeded in successfully underpinning the New South goals with the essential elements 
of Old South tradition.”” The importance of Mitchell’s ideas on Freeman was substantial. 
Many years later, he described Mitchell as “one of the prophets of his generation.”"° Yet 
Freeman never lost the attachment to the past that his father represented. Freeman wrote 


in his diary in 1943, remembering the one hundredth anniversary of his father’s birth, 
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“nobody will ever know how much of my best self I owe him.” *! 


Freeman found in the lives and examples of two worthy men, then, the elements 
of both New South progress and Old South tradition. He saw that these elements could 
be, and indeed, must, be reconciled. Deeply attached to both, he now had to find his own 
way to unite these elements successfully in his own life and work. He began by 
embracing the progressive reform efforts in Virginia, and at the same time, seeking 
opportunities to honor, justify, and sustain the Southern past. 

Around 1906, Freeman considered entering into the ministry, a traditional 
decision for educated young men of the South.” He decided to follow, instead, the New 
South path of educated men who were entering careers in history, literature, politics, and 
education. The urban elite middle class were becoming the leaders of Virginia in the new 
century and Douglas Freeman sought to be among them. Samuel Chiles Mitchell wrote 
at the time of Freeman’s graduation from Johns Hopkins, expressing his desire to see 
Freeman “in the place of greatest service to the South and Nation.” The city attracted 
men like Freeman to public service. Freeman displayed an intense ambition, eager to do 
the important work Boatwright had foreseen for him. 

While Freeman had been away, Richmond had grown, nearly doubling in size, at 
the same pace with other Southern cites such as Atlanta and Birmingham. By 1910, 
Richmond had the largest percentage of white collar workers in the South.** Thus, the 
city was a fine place for a man of Freeman’s skills and talents. Interest in reform was at 
its peak, and the urban middle class leadership was seeking experts and managers of all 
types.*° Freeman entered this invigorating period well equipped to make a contribution. 


The Ph.D. established him as an educated expert and helped open doors for him to serve 
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in a variety of positions. His skills and talents, along with good fortune, allowed him to 
become a well-known public figure through his participation in civic activities and health 
and tax reform efforts that became the hallmark of progressivism in Virginia. He 
appeared to have an unlimited capacity for work. His high-minded seriousness of 
purpose and strong desire to serve his state made him a valuable and useful contributor to 
numerous projects.°° 

In 1908, Freeman joined the Virginia Department of Health as a pamphlet writer 
to support its campaign to improve sanitary conditions and public health throughout the 
state. He served as the Department’s director of publicity until 1914. Freeman also 
spoke on behalf of the Virginia Anti-Tuberculosis Association from 1908 to 1913. He 
apparently gained his knowledge of the disease by working among TB patients.*” 
Freeman soon became one of the leaders in the state on the war on tuberculosis, urging 
local funding for public health nurses and medical facilities. He gave lectures on the 
disease and made appeals to communities to enact measures to protect themselves from 
the disease. He also urged his audience to take responsibility for the care of TB victims. 
He excelled at this task, earning a reputation as an “interesting, forceful, and instructive” 
lecturer. “Dr. Freeman has an attractive voice, graceful delivery and an earnest manner” 
reported a Winchester, Virginia, newspaper in 1911. The paper noted that Freeman’s 
address had made a deep impression on the audience.*® 

Public health reform soon became an effort of public education. Because rural 
and small-town communities were resistant to the idea of spending money on public 


health and wary of state government influence, Freeman’s lecture themes often centered 


around the idea that the theories of government had broadened since Thomas Jefferson. 
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He also made use of the Bible, urging communities to follow the instruction to “bear ye 
one another’s burden.” Freeman’s efforts were part of the reformers’ larger goal to build 
public support for public health through educational information.* 

Reformers tried many approaches to win over recalcitrant rural folk. As an 
example, Allen H. Freeman, Douglas Freeman’s brother, also a graduate of Johns 
Hopkins and a physician, served as the state director of the Rockefeller Commission to 
eradicate hookworm infection. He played a leading role in the campaign to treat the 
problem in the rural schools. Yet enforcement of state public health regulations could not 
succeed without public support As Assistant State Health Commissioner of Virginia, 
Allen Freeman compared the mission to educate rural populations on health and 
sanitation to a sales force promoting a new product to customers, urging rural district 
inspectors to “agitate the question” until everyone was aquatinted with the facts of the 
disease.*° 

In 1909, Douglas Freeman took on an additional job as a consultant on taxation 
for the Richmond Times Dispatch, writing editorials. Tax reform began in earnest that 
year, spurred by Freeman’s editorials calling for the equalization of tax rates throughout 
the state. The next year, he resigned his editorial writing position to became the secretary 
to the Virginia Tax Commission for two years. The commission was to investigate and 
report to the General Assembly a scheme for equalization of state taxes. As secretary, 
Freeman had to research the tax laws of nearly every state in the country, laws related 
both to the assessment and collection of taxes and those related to control and 
disbursement of funds. He then had to draw out the most useful features of these laws 


and assemble them for the commission to consider. Freeman visited every major city in 
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the state, holding public hearings on tax rates. The purpose of these public meetings, the 
young secretary stated, was to give the people who pay taxes a say in how and what they 
should pay, and to get as many views from citizens as possible on the issue. 

Freeman also spoke on the issue of tax reform, describing it as necessary to 
prevent arraying class against class or country against city. Tax reform was intended “to 
promote unity and encourage progress”--a succinct expression of the Southern 
progressive’s goals. Freeman portrayed tax reform as an effort to conserve, rather than 
change, the social and political hierarchy.*' 

Freeman made a state-wide reputation as a poised and often blunt commentator on 
taxation, a commentator who was “able to respond to any question put to him by business 
or professional men.” A Newport News reporter noted that “the State of Virginia is 
fortunate to have secured the services of this bright young political economist.” In 
submitting the annual report to the General Assembly, Governor William H. Mann sent 
along a special message to the legislators, urging action to reduce the tax rate and 
praising the work of the commission’s secretary, Dr. Douglas Southall Freeman. Mann 
stated in his message that Dr. Freeman’s “report and tables will enable the General 
Assembly to act quickly and intelligently on the bill to carry into effect the 


»43 The commission’s work reflected 


recommendations of the Special Tax Commission. 
the progressive impulse to make government both more representative and efficient. 
Freeman’s role as secretary illustrated the reformers’ desire to rely on competent 
expertise to ensure efficiency in government, what Freeman described as “expert servants 


for expert work.’“* The reformers used the issue of inequitable taxation as a means to 


acquire revenue for other reforms in education, road building, and schools. 
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Freeman also served as president of the Virginia Board of Charities and 
Corrections, formed in 1908. The Board had its origins in the Conference on Charities 
and Corrections, founded in 1900 by a Methodist minister to make Virginia aware of the 
needs of the poor and to coordinate statewide efforts of assistance. The Board had the 
responsibility for preventative social work at hospitals, asylums, reformatories, and 
prisons. Freeman participated in a child welfare conference held in Richmond in 1911. 
One of the first of its kind in the South, the conference sought to reduce infant mortality, 
assist mothers of illegitimate children, and improve the moral life of underprivileged 
mothers.** The Board later served as the model for Virginia’s Department of Welfare, 
established in the 1920s as part of Governor Harry F. Byrd’s reforms.*° 

In the spirit of the New South, Freeman embraced reform as the means to adapt 
the South to the modem world. Between 1908 and 1912, Freeman became a prominent 
participant in Virginia’s progressive reform period. This period of intense activity helped 
to give Douglas Southall Freeman a reputation as one of the state’s most brilliant young 
men. As a Danville newspaper pointed out in 1913: “Dr. Freeman is prominently 
identified with various organizations of the State which stand for the uplift and 
betterment of the masses.” Freeman’s efforts displayed his belief that improving the 
character of the people created good citizens. 

Although an energetic and sincere reformer, Freeman could not embrace an 
ideology that sought to rush the modernization of the South by jettisoning the past. 
Freeman, like other Southern reformers, sought to reestablish and preserve the old 
cultural order while creating the conditions for moderate political and social change. 


This period of his life, between his graduation from Johns Hopkins and his 
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employment as an editor for the Richmond News Leader in 1915 established the pattern 
that shaped the rest of his life. Freeman rapidly became involved in a number of 
historical projects and memorial activities. He was fortunate to find himself as a trained 
historian in the midst of an historical reawakening in the South. Reconciliation and 
reunion were the watchwords in the years after the Spanish-American War, when 
Northern and Southern soldiers united against a common foe. In 1898, Richmond’s Light 
Infantry Blues donned Union blue, and marching under the Stars and Stripes, paraded 
through the city to board trains to Florida en route to Cuba. In a poignant melding of past 
and present, Confederate veterans stood alongside the parade route to cheer them and 
wish them well.*’ 

As the South became less of an outcast to the rest of the nation, white Southerners 
made an effort to tell their story to the rest of the nation without the rancor and 
embittered recriminations that characterized the early postwar period.*® This effort to 
relate the proper version of the past led to uncertainty over what legacies would be 
presented to sympathetic listeners. These legacies would have to be defined and codified 
in the form of documentary evidence that would enhance the past and preserve memory 
in its purest form. In this approach, Southerners sought a collective memory to validate 
the Confederate past, allowing it to serve the concept of a Historical South with its 
traditions of honor, sacrifice, and heroism.*? 

Influential men and women in the early years of the new century showed an 
increasing interest in promoting history and preserving the past. Upper-class Southern 
women played a prominent role, reminiscent of an earlier generation of women who led 


Southern society in honoring the Confederate dead and organizing memorial efforts. 
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Although the focus was different, the goal was the same: to establish a continuity with the 
past and provide the South with a bridge to the future. 

One of the most prominent organizations cultivating historical memory and 
preservation was the Confederate Memorial Literary Society, which maintained the 
former residence of President Jefferson Davis in Richmond as a museum. Over the years, 
the Society had collected a number of documents, pamphlets, books, and other items 
related to the Confederate government and the army. It intended to collect and publish 
the material. In the spring of 1907, a group with the imposing name of the Southern 
Historical Manuscripts Commission was organized to gather all Confederate material in a 
central repository. It directed its first efforts at organizing and publishing the manuscripts 
of the Confederate Memorial Literary Society, the largest collection of Confederate 
papers outside of the federal government.”” 

A prominent member of the Society with a deep interest in historical preservation 
was Mrs. Kate Pleasants Minor. Mrs. Minor was well known for her support social 
welfare activities in the city. She not only advised many Richmond social agencies, but 
she also provided books for the blind, was an advocate for the protection of juveniles, and 
supported state relief for the feeble-minded. In the summer of 1906, Freeman made Mrs. 
Minor’s acquaintance while serving as a temporary summer replacement for her, working 
as a research librarian at the state library.°’ He must certainly have made a strong 
impression on the library staff, for while Freeman was still in graduate school, Mrs. 
Minor offered him the job of cataloging the Society’s collection of documents.” 
Although still in the process of writing his dissertation, Freeman spent most of the 


summer of 1907 completely involved in the close, detailed work of editing, indexing, and 
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cross referencing. He included for publication everything in the collection, preferring not 
to make judgments on the value of even the most minor item to avoid losing anything that 
might be of later value.*? Wherever he thought necessary, Freeman provided an 
introduction to each collection, with dates, full names, and additional comments and 
footnotes for the documents. Published in 1908 and entitled A Calendar of Confederate 
Papers, it was both a reflection of a thoroughly trained and disciplined mind and a labor 
of love. Totaling over 600 pages with a complete index, it was an impressive 
accomplishment for such a young man. He originally volunteered to do the work for 
free, but was persuaded to accept a two hundred dollar fee. The Calendar reflected the 
Hopkins training which demanded both completeness and certainty.** 

The response to the Calendar and its editor was overwhelmingly positive. The 
New York Evening Post noted in its review “It is significant as showing the new 
historical spirit and energy prevailing in the South.” Although greatly pleased with the 
Calendar, it seems Richmond newspapers were more impressed with Freeman himself. 
The Richmond Times Dispatch reviewer concluded “It would hardly be possible for the 
value of what he [Freeman] has done to be overestimated. . . . The Commission. . . . has 
been certainly fortunate in its choice of an editor for its calendar.” The Richmond 
Evening Journal was even more effusive, calling Freeman “one of the city’s most 
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scholarly young men,” “an indefatigable and astute young historian,” and “one of the 


leading scholars of the Old Dominion.”°> 
In 1910, Freeman followed his work on the Calendar with another editorial effort, 


the memoirs of W. W. Baker, who served with Confederate naval commander John Yates 


Beall. Baker was a leading reformer whose interests and activities closely paralleled 
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Freeman’s. He was president of the Virginia Anti-Tuberculosis Association, where 
Freeman was actively engaged. A member of the General Assembly since 1899, in 1908 
Baker drafted a bill for the reorganization of the State Board of Health into the State 
Department of Health, which included a state tuberculosis sanitarium. In 1910, Baker 
also directed a bill to provide state funds for the support of a home and school for 
Incorrigible Girls. Baker’s life and career was another example to the young Freeman 
that tradition and progress could coexist. As a Confederate veteran, attaining honor in 
battle, Freeman found Baker “a credit to his splendid ancestry.” As a legislator and social 
reformer, Baker overcame adversity and “won success in peace” in the New South.*° 
While engaged with tax reform editorials for the Times Dispatch, Freeman 
learned that Baker had written a collection of memoirs regarding his service in the 
Confederate navy. They appeared as serialized articles in the Times Dispatch, but 
Freeman convinced Baker that his record of service was important enough to preserve as 
a book, and offered to edit Baker’s writings. Baker asked Freeman to provide an 
introduction, which he was eager and happy to do. The introduction is Freeman’s first 
effort at providing historical context to a piece of Confederate narrative. His approach 
was an interesting blending of Old South romanticism and Southern partisanship. 
Freeman’s intent was clearly to emphasize to readers the virtues of the Old South while 
honoring the character of the men of the Confederate generation. He did this by first 
lionizing Beall’s virtues as a courageous leader and Southern patriot. In death, Beall took 
on a mythical status--noble, heroic, unblemished. Freeman contrasted this image with the 
life of Beall’s comrade, Baker, who survived the war and had to experience the shame of 


defeat and the humiliation of Reconstruction while struggling to rebuild the South to 


greatness. Freeman clearly intended to prove that Baker’s effort was no less noble or 
courageous. Freeman pointed out that survival in the post-war South took as much 
dedication and devotion as when the South was at war. 

John Yeats Beall was a controversial figure in the war. A guerrilla targeting U.S. 
Navy ships and facilities, he was captured, denied the normal protection provided to a 
prisoner of war, and executed. Beall became a martyr for the cause, a patriot and 
legitimate combatant who met his fate at the hands of a dishonorable foe. Freeman 
presented Beall as the epitome of Souther manhood and a true representative of the Old 
South. “A typical Virginia gentleman” Freeman described him, “wedded to the home of 
his fathers, serving God in his daily walk, dealing justly with all men, exemplifying all 
these virtues which are associated, in our minds, with the Old Dominion of ante bellum 
days.” When the war began, Beall joined the cause of Virginia. Freeman accepted this 
choice as natural for a man of his breeding and temperament: “No other course suggested 
itself to him; nothing else was ever dreamed of.’ Freeman observed that while the 
South had learned to honor the common soldier as much as they honored their leaders, 
Beall’s men, Baker among them, deserved equal honors as well. Freeman took Baker’s 
post war career as a Starting point for a discourse on the special qualities of Southerners 
who survived the war and succeeded despite the economic and political barriers they 
faced under Reconstruction.” 

Freeman, like most white Southerners, viewed Reconstruction with a mixture of 
disgust and pride. He described it as a “harrowing, pathetic, heroic” period of social and 
political turmoil that pitted decent whites against scalawags, carpetbaggers and 


misguided blacks. Under the Reconstruction acts, the South lost self-government; any 
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Southerner who had served the Confederacy in the government or its military forces lost 
the franchise. Freeman described the post-war years as marked by “a hopeless labor 
force, a denuded country, and a biting poverty.” The bitterness of the Reconstruction 
period remained strong throughout Freeman’s life. In an editorial written a few years 
after the Baker book, Freeman expressed his belief that loyal white Virginians, largely 
through their acts of moral and physical courage, delivered the state from what he termed 
“the unspeakable humiliation the carpet-baggers and their malignants sought to subject 
her to.”°? 

The diligence and skill Freeman demonstrated as editor of the Calendar led to an 
extraordinary opportunity. The most important items of the Society’s collection and the 
centerpiece of the Calendar were gifts from Mrs. Mary DeRenne, of Savannah, Georgia, 
whose interest in preserving the Southern past led her to amass a large number of 
important Confederate government publications. In his introduction to the Calendar, 
Freeman termed the collection “splendid” and credited Mrs. DeRenne’s “rare judgment” 
in preserving the materials.” In 1911, Wymberley Jones DeRenne, the son of Mrs. 
DeRenne, met Freeman in Richmond. Pleased with the quality of Freeman’s work and 
the editor’s appreciation of his mother’s desire to preserve important Confederate 
historical documents, DeRenne presented to Freeman a collection of documents missing 
since the evacuation of Richmond in 1865--the confidential correspondence between 
General R. E. Lee and President Jefferson Davis. The dispatches covered the period from 
the time Lee took command of the Confederate army outside Richmond in June 1862 
until the week prior to the army’s surrender at Appomattox in April 1865. Originally 


believed to be lost in the collapse of the Confederate government and retreat from 
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Richmond, these documents were of inestimable value to historians and provided 
invaluable insights into Confederate history. They were now Freeman’s to assess and 
publish. 

This four-year project gave Freeman his first introduction to Lee as an actual 
individual rather than as a Southern demigod. Up to this point in his life, Freeman’s 
exposure to Lee had been through Lost Cause rhetoric and the recollections of the 
veterans who had served under him, including his father and school teachers, and the 
unquestioning admiration of men like Samuel Chiles Miller. Lee seemed as close to 
perfection as a man could be. He was the American Galahad and the Southern Arthur.*! 
Now in possession of these unique documents, Freeman had the opportunity to examine | 
Lee at first hand. Thus, the Hopkins-trained young historian began an objective, rigorous, 
and scientific examination of the factual evidence before him. The project took more 
than four years because of Freeman’s careful effort to collate information, cross reference 
and fill in gaps with a narrative. Throughout the editorial effort, DeRenne at times 
expressed his consternation with the young historian. Freeman took pains to assure him. 
“I am giving the work the best scholarship of which I am capable and trust to make the 
finished task worthy of the writer of the letters and of the distinguished owner of them.” 
What he discovered in this process is critical to the understanding of the disparate 
elements of the divided mind. Freeman’s introduction to Lee's Dispatches reveals his 
attempt to discover for himself the mystery of Lee’s hold on the Southern mind. 

The book’s introduction itself is a journey toward understanding a man who had 
existed more as a symbol than anything else. Freeman began his introduction by 


assessing the current state of historical inquiry. He believed the passions of the war had 
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cooled off sufficiently for dispassionate examination. As a Southern student, he noted 
with satisfaction that the documentary evidence contained in the Official Records of the 
Union and Confederate Armies, rather than the sometimes conflicting and partisan 
accounts of admirers, had confirmed Lee’s reputation as a soldier of genius. To 
Southerners, though, Lee had become far more than this. Lee was in Freeman’s words 
“in every sense, the popular idol of many million Southerners.” Lee’s power as a 
symbol forced the historian seeking a dispassionate assessment to approach the general 
with a certain amount of caution. In these communications, largely meant for the 
president’s eyes only and written in the spare, factual prose of military communications, 
Lee revealed something of his heart and mind. Freeman discovered in his examination of 
the dispatches a man whose words and actions only helped to enhance his sterling 
reputation.™ 

Freeman’s introduction to Lee's Dispatches drew attention to additional 
information that helped to clarify key questions about Lee’s generalship. Lee had been 
criticized for lacking an overall strategic view which supported his battle plans. He also 
had been taken to task (primarily by General James Longstreet) as responsible for 
mishandling the entire battle of Gettysburg, culminating in the fatal order to send 
Pickett’s division into the strength of the Union defenses on 3 July 1863. Freeman 
addressed each criticism, using the dispatches to shed light on the controversy. Freeman 
judged that Lee did indeed have a strategic vision. Dispatches from the summer of 1862 
show that at the same time Lee prepared to defend Richmond, he endorsed an alternative 
and much bolder plan to seize the strategic offensive from McClellan’s army advancing 


up the peninsula by moving his own forces to the Shenandoah Valley, linking up with 
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Jackson’s army, and advancing on Washington. The dispatches showed that at the 
strategic level of war, Lee’s focus remained primarily defensive, yet at the operational 
and tactical levels, he was masterfully opportunistic and bold in taking advantage of his 
opponent’s mistakes. 

Freeman spent much of his introduction addressing the Lee-Longstreet 
controversy over Gettysburg. The one stain on Lee’s reputation had always been the 
critical decisions he made that led the Army of Norther Virginia over a three-day period 
to hurl itself against a numerically superior force occupying terrain almost ideally suited 
for defense. Over time, blame shifted from Lee to corps commander Richard Ewell and 
his division commander Jubal Early for their failure to seize key ground when they had 
the opportunity. Later criticism focused on another corps commander, James Longstreet 
for his mistakes on the second day of the battle. Longstreet had strongly advocated an 
alternative plan of maneuver rather than Lee’s plan for a series of direct frontal attack. 
After Lee rejected his advice, Longstreet was accused of responding slowly and sullenly 
to Lee’s orders.” 

Again Freeman found that the dispatches provided a defense for Lee’s decisions 
at Gettysburg. Clearly feeling the sting of public criticism in the weeks after the battle, 
Lee’s letter to the president was a model of restraint and dignity. While refusing to 
assign blame to anyone but himself for the failure, Lee at the same time defended his 
decision to attack the Union center on the third day: “1 still think if all things could have 
worked together it [Pickett’s assault] would have been accomplished” he wrote. 
Freeman’s footnote accompanying the letter provide an overview of the Lee-Longstreet 


controversy and made a strong case for discounting Longstreet’s account of the battle in 
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his memoirs, in which he describes his attempts to dissuade Lee from making the attack. 
Freeman noted Lee’s carefully written explanation that, based on what he knew at the 
time, he believed the attack would succeed. Freeman commented that even on 31 July, 
when Lee composed this letter to Davis, he had not changed his opinion, despite the 
additional information he had in hindsight from the post-campaign review.” 

Even in the midst of the trials of war and the pressures of command from 1862 to 
1865, the reserved, deferential tone of the correspondence did not change. Lee’s 
dispatches displayed neither anxiety nor overconfidence; he always made the inevitable 
requests for more men and supplies in the most understated manner.” Where Lee’s 
writing displayed his gentlemanly qualities, Freeman amplified them in footnotes. As 
Freeman told DeRenne at the completion of the editing effort, the dispatches illustrate 
adequately but concisely “the splendid character of the great man who wrote them.””° 
Unlike other historians who assumed Lee’s character fully formed before the war, 
Freeman found Lee growing in stature and nobility throughout the war. “The sufferings 
he endured were worth all they cost him,” Freeman wrote, “in the example they gave the 
South of fortitude in disaster and courage in defeat.”’' Freeman found that Lee was truly 
a man whose greatness lay not only in his abilities as a soldier, but also as an exemplar of 
the Old South traditions. The South, like Lee, had to pass through the misery of war and 
the bitter trial of defeat. But like Lee, the South also emerged nobler and stronger. The 
war and the harsh peace that followed had failed to blemish the character of the South or 
its champion.” 

Lee's Dispatches attracted national attention. The New York Times Review of 


Books gave the book a front-page headline and very laudatory review. “Mr. Freeman’s 
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annotations, which fill half the book, bear witness to much patient research and are 
written with good taste as unfailing as is the admiration they breathe for General Lee.” 
The reviewer noted that both in the North and the South esteem for Lee’s “personal 
nobility and military powers” had grown over the years. “The letters add still another 
cubit to his moral stature.” Freeman’s careful editing of the letters allowed Lee’s 
thoughts and emotions to stand for themselves. In his own words, Lee revealed all the 
many dimensions of a sterling character: devotion to duty, courage, tenacity, 
consideration, generosity to friend and foe alike, and most of all, nobility in both victory 
and defeat.” 

Freeman’s professional approach had confirmed the truth of what his spiritual 
heritage had bequeathed him. This conviction was expressed in the words of another 
reviewer: “We are forced to the conclusion that Lee really believed that he was served by 
true leaders and brave troops who did their level best every time.””* Freeman was 
convinced that this heritage of the Historical South could not be left behind nor lost in the 
pursuit of the modern New South. It had to be a definite, palpable, and living part of 
Southern identity as he defined it. Lee’s character and service became an inseparable 
part of that identity. 

Freeman expressed this idea in an editorial written shortly after completing Lee's 
Dispatches, supporting the General Assembly’s decision to provide $10,000 for memorial 
gates for Confederate soldiers buried at Oakwood cemetery. “Every Virginian wants to 
see Richmond a shrine to the heroic dead who fell in its defense. We want the very walls 
to tell their fame and the rooftops to proclaim their valor. We want no child to grow up 


without breathing in the spirit that girded this city with steel in the days of her trial.” 
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Although monuments were necessary in conveying Southern collective memory, 
Freeman believed Lee was the exception. “Monuments are for the living,” he wrote, 
“heroes do not live in them.” Lee’s greatness transcended monuments. Lee is immortal, 
Freeman told his readers, not because of any monument to him, but because of his service 
to the South. “He lives in the spirit of the South, in the inmost thoughts of men, in the 
whole shape and tone and temper of the South.” 

Freeman believed Lee would have preferred that the South look after the welfare 
of the women he defended in war and assure the future of the youths who survived him 
instead of erecting a monument to him. “His country,” Freeman offered as a means of 
explanation to his readers, “would have been above his ambition.” Even though Lee had 
no personal desire for a monument, Freeman knew the South, in its devotion to Lee and 
his memory, could not have refrained from erecting monuments to its hero. Freeman, 
like many others, believed the greatness of Lee and his larger meaning for the South 
demanded that he be honored with monuments and memorials. It would have been 
treason for the South not to do so, he wrote.” 

In 1911, the same year that DeRenne approached Freeman with the dispatches, 
the young historian had an opportunity to display his thinking about the importance of 
collective historical memory while pursuing the goals of the New South. He did this ina 
public ceremony marking the fiftieth anniversary of the battle of Big Bethel. 

Located on the Virginia peninsula thirteen miles south of Williamsburg, Big 
Bethel was the location of a minor skirmish involving about 300 Confederate troops 
fought on 8 June 1861. Although soon forgotten as inconsequential when compared to 


the battles that followed shortly afterward, the South viewed Big Bethel as its first ground 
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combat victory. In later years, Big Bethel recalled memories of the romance, high 
patriotism, and innocent enthusiasm of the first days of the war, when victory came at 
little cost and heroes were numerous.”° Interestingly, Freeman came to be involved in 
this event as a consequence of his duties as the state tax commission’s secretary. 
Governor William H. Mann served as chairman of the commission and on occasion used 
Freeman for a number of other tasks not related to the work of the commission. The 
Governor, a Confederate veteran, had been invited to speak at the Big Bethel memorial 
ceremony. Unable to attend, Mann asked Freeman to go in his stead.”” 

Freeman’s address was a blend of filial piety and an appeal for the South to 
preserve historical memory, enclosed in a paean to the New South, with a simultaneous 
warning of the danger of the growth of federal power. Freeman opened the speech with a 
conventional metaphor, describing Big Bethel as “the Concord Green of the Southern 
struggle for independence.” He moved on to a description of the sons of veterans now 
playing a leading role in the South, who “look forward even while we look back and 
apply to ourselves the lessons which we learn from the war as reverently we thank 
heaven for the heritage you have given us.” He celebrated the memories and traditions of 
Old South, but lamented that the New South had not been able to write its own history. 
“We need history that deals justly,” he said, “that conceals no truth, that glosses no lie; 
and our loyalty demands that we write that history.” 

Recalling his father’s postwar experience, and proclaiming his personal vision of 
the New South, Freeman recounted the experience of Confederate veterans who, after 
facing the enemy in war, had to take up the fight after Appomattox for industrial 


progress. Both wars were equally bitter, he said; the South had lost the first war and had 
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yet to win the second. The Confederate generation had built a new civilization on the 
ruins of the old, Freeman declared. A new generation had to strive bravely to gain 
industrial and economic power to bring the South to its former position of leadership in 
the nation. This progress, however, could not come at the expense of the memories and 
traditions of the past: 


Must the day ever come when so much heroism and so much sacrifice and so much 
daring shall pass from the earth. God forbid! Thrice shame on us if we Virginians, 
the sons of God’s best and bravest, ever let the thirteenth of May [Confederate 
Memorial Day] pass without covering the graves of our sires with tears and with 
blossoms. . . . Let us pledge these warriors to observe that day and to honor and love 
forever the land of our birth. 


The South was just as willing now, as it had been in the past, to sacrifice for the tradition 
of self-government. Addressing the veterans assembled at the dedication, Freeman 
affirmed that “In the battles for the nation we would stand like you for truth eternal and 
for right that ne’er shall die.””® 

Because he was speaking on behalf of the Governor of Virginia, Freeman’s 
remarks, complete with protests over federal encroachment and the glorification of the 
Lost Cause at Confederate memorial activities, were standard Southern political fare. But 
perhaps what is most interesting is how Freeman added to the address his singular 
interpretation of how the Old South was integrally a part of the New South. Like many 
of the New South advocates, he believed the new generation of Southerners could not go 
forward without looking back. But a backward look was not enough; the memory of the 
past had to be carried on and brought into the future through an active effort of writing 
history and maintaining a collective memory of the Confederate past. 

As the French sociologist Maurice Halbwachs points out in his work On 


Collective Memory, collective memory essentially is a representative set of assembled 
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memories; it is a reconstruction of the past in the light of the present. Collective memory 
relies on frameworks realized and manifested in individual memories “to reconstruct an 
image of the past which is in accord . . . with the predominant thoughts of the society.” 

In reconstructing the past, Halbwachs states that “we can evoke places and times different 
from those in which we find ourselves because we place both within a framework which 
encompasses them all.”’? Halbwachs’ view of collective memory helps to define the 
close ties between the historical experience of the Confederate wartime generation and 
the social construction of the New South. It also explains why Freeman sought to 
maintain this collective memory as a vital part of Southern identity at the speech at Big 
Bethel. 

Several months later, he spoke at a meeting of the United Daughters of the 
Confederacy of Northumberland County. A newspaper account succinctly reported his 
remarks. The theme he again expressed was the importance of memory and the role of 
the next generation to perpetuate it. “He addressed the seven or eight veterans in 
beautiful terms of love and reverence, urging the Sons and Daughters of the Confederacy 
to keep burning the altar fires of memory and truth.”®° Freeman would continue on this 
path his entire life. He had discovered the importance of retaining and preserving the 
past in the present by identifying the pieties and loyalties that formed his bond to the Old 
South. While it was clear that he could not maintain the direct connection to the past as 
his father’s generation had, he could codify the principles, ideals, philosophy, and values 
of the antebellum South.®! 

“Thoroughness ts the first mark of ability” Douglas Freeman once said. Between 


1908 and 1915, Freeman’s visible and noteworthy reform activities on behalf of the 
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citizens of Virginia were combined with his developing sense of Southem identity, both 
as a historian and as a prominent advocate of the New South. Yet in these two apparently 
conflicting endeavors, he displayed a thoroughness that attracted praise throughout the 
state and gained a reputation for brilliance, energy, and talent.°* Within Richmond he 
was considered among the most cultured men of the city. Confident and erudite, he had 
no equal among his peers in public speaking. Throughout his life, Freeman used his 
oratorical gifts to take advantage of what historian Charles P. Roland describes as “the 
regional cult of the spoken word.” 

Most importantly, Richmond had given Douglas Freeman a sense of place where 
many elements of the divided mind could coexist. He had been attracted by its urban, 
industrial, progressive temperament. Yet he also found comfort in the city’s close ties to 
the traditional South. In many ways, this unique balance existed only in Richmond, 
which carried in itself the memories of days of despair and loss but also held the promises 
of a salutary future. Freeman, content in the community where he had been raised, had 
begun to take a leading role in the city’s life. His affection for the city and its people 


would be returned to him many times over throughout the years. In the process, he would 


become one of Richmond’s most honored sons. 
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CHAPTER FOUR: NEWSPAPER WORK, REFORM, AND TRADITION 


Freeman took advantage of an opportunity to become involved in newspaper 
writing as part of his growing reputation as an expert in taxation. The publisher of the 
Richmond Times-Dispatch, John Stewart Bryan, had first hired Freeman in 1909 to write 
editorials part time. In 1910, Freeman became the newspaper’s consultant on tax reform 
and composed editorials on the question of equitable taxation. Bryan, impressed with 
Freeman’s ability to write with clarity and persuasiveness, soon had Freeman writing 
editorials for both the Times-Dispatch and his newly acquired evening paper, the 
Richmond News Leader.' 

A Richmond native, John Stewart Bryan was born in Henrico County in 1871. As 
a youth, he had attended schools in Richmond and Alexandria, and held degrees from the 
University of Virginia and Harvard Law School. Between 1895 and 1901, he practiced 
law in the city. His father, Joseph Bryan, a Confederate veteran who had ridden with 
Mosby, had published a morning newspaper in Richmond since 1889. In 1896, Joseph 
Bryan purchased the Manchester Evening Leader and brought it to Richmond as an 
evening newspaper. In 1903, Bryan sold his evening paper and merged with competitors 
to create a new moming paper, the Richmond Times-Dispatch. John Stewart Bryan 
assisted his father with both editorial and managerial duties on the Times-Dispatch as 
vice president of the paper until 1907. Afterward, he became the president, taking over 
after his father died in 1908. Bryan and his brothers reacquired the city’s evening 
newspaper, the Richmond News Leader. All his life, a nervous, restless energy seemed to 
animate Bryan, which exhibited itself in his versatility and enthusiasm. For example, 


while personally conducting the business of both papers, Bryan found time to write 
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occasional editorials as well. In April, 1914 John Stewart Bryan sold the Times-Dispatch 
and assumed the duties of president and publisher of the News Leader.’ 

It was during the year 1913, when Bryan was handling the managerial 
responsibilities for both newspapers, that he sought Freeman for additional editorial 
work. Apparently Bryan wanted to rely on Freeman for more important duties. A letter 
to Bryan from Freeman in November 1913 indicates that Bryan had approached him to 
consider serving as editor for the Times-Dispatch while still preparing editorials for the 
News Leader. Freeman expressed his reluctance to serve on the Times-Dispatch, but 
made it clear to Bryan that he would take the job if he had a clear understanding that 
Bryan both supported and believed in him and in his philosophy concerning the 
newspaper. While pledging loyalty and cooperation, at the same time he sought Bryan’s 
approval that he would have a chance to express his opinions concerning any editorial 
policy changes. Freeman’s overall goals were simple but lofty. “My chief aim would be 
to bring the paper to the people,” he wrote. “To further this work, I should take 
advantage of the opportunities presented to me to make public addresses.” Estimating 
that he received about 350 speaking invitations a year, Freeman expressed a hope that he 
would be able to use public addresses as a means to provide the personal touch that 
would connect readers more closely to the paper. In keeping with his view of public 
service, Freeman told Bryan, “I believe that a newspaper is a lever, not a club and I 
should never criticize without trying to correct.” True to his progressive outlook, 
Freeman thought the Times-Dispatch “should be made the chief organ for fiscal and 
social reform in the State.” The final part of his editorial philosophy--which he took 


pains to underline, typing the most emphatic word in capitals--was also simple: “never to 
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take a stand until I had all the evidence available and then never to move until 
OVERWHELMING arguments to the contrary were advanced. .. . A newspaper without 
convictions is a newspaper without principle.” 

Freeman also told Bryan that he envisioned the daily editorial page having one 
important economic, political, and historical editorial, “‘filled to the limit,” he wrote, 
“with ‘guts’.” Freeman never strayed far from an historical consciousness, and felt 
strongly enough about it that he believed readers of the newspaper needed to touch 
something about the past even as they were reading about the present. * 

The letter illustrates Freeman’s high-minded approach to work and his high 
regard for Bryan. “T do not care to hazard the security of pleasant work and my peace of 
mind,” he told Bryan, “unless I am sure that while I am doing my best I shall have your 
sympathy and cooperation, your consideration for my breaks and your constant friendship 
in my error.” 

Together, Freeman and Bryan became the voice of the News Leader. A loyal and 
trusting subordinate, Freeman respected Bryan’s decisions and never varied from his 
overall editorial policies. Despite a difference in age (Bryan was fifteen years older than 
Freeman), they developed a close relationship over the next thirty years both as business 
partners and good friends. Freeman said of Bryan that “his ideals were interwoven with 
his character in such a manner that sometimes one was puzzled to know whether a 
particular act was the deliberate pursuit of an ideal or the instinctive expression of his 
noble character.” For his part, Bryan, the collected, cultured Virginia gentleman, 
admired and understood Freeman and his intense need to accomplish something of lasting 


import with his talents. He allowed Freeman to follow what would become his legendary 
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work schedule to accommodate both newspaper editing and historical research. After his 
friend’s death in 1945, Freeman would recall Bryan’s “friendliness, his sense of duty and 
his thorough equipment of native intelligence and of superior education.” He also spoke 
of Bryan’s exaltation of the invincibility of character.° Because Freeman had been 
acquainted with a number of men of character whom he admired greatly, it is not 
surprising that the Southern heroes he studied and wrote about were also men of 
extraordinary character. 

As it turned out, Freeman never had to concern himself about the Times-Dispatch. 
Bryan sold it in 1914, and the following year, at the age of 29, Douglas Southall Freeman 
became the assistant editor of the Richmond News Leader. For the most part, Freeman 
adhered to his philosophy. As editor, he took great pride in insisting on proper 
techniques of news writing, especially the emphasis on factual reporting that led to the 
publication of non-partisan and unbiased news. He always sought , in his words, “to 
build up the tastes of the readers . . . to produce a paper that intelligent people will read 


7 An editorial written in 1923, for example, illustrates Freeman’s continued 


for its news. 
dedication to the principles he had espoused to Bryan ten years earlier: 
[T]he paper [should] share both the hopes and the problems of the city. It should 
pulse with the people for whose information it is printed. . . . Beyond it all should be 
the ideal that when the reader has finished the paper at the end of the day, he will be 
better informed, a trifle better in education and in spirit, a bit more able to shape his 
course as a man and a citizen. 
Not surprisingly, Freeman’s appreciation of historical forces and trends emerged slowly 
in his daily editorials.” Freeman rapidly developed a feel for his times, displaying an 


almost intuitive understanding of the motivations, fears, and concerns of his readers. 


Freeman’s arrival at the News Leader coincided with the beginning of the major 
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battles of the second year of the Great War in Europe. The war had come out of an 
obscure region poisoned by ancient animosities made all the more dangerous by the 
reckless nationalism and mutual distrust of the great powers of Europe. The heady 
enthusiasm the belligerents displayed in the summer of 1914 soon turned to despair as 
their nineteenth-century armies encountered the weapons of modem war. On the 
Western Front, a stalemate soon developed along a trenchline nearly 500 miles long, 
stretching from the English Channel to the Swiss border. In 1915, both the Allies and the 
Germans conducted a series of narrowly focused, but essentially abortive, offensives that 
only served to prolong the stalemate. In 1916, however, the antagonists turned to 
massive offensives employing both overwhelming manpower and artillery concentrations 
to produce the breakthrough that would end the war. For weeks, then months, both the 
British offensive at the Somme and the German offensive at Verdun consumed 
unimaginable numbers of men and material; both had no appreciable effect. In this 
maelstrom, it appeared that Western civilization itself was being destroyed. In 1915, 
Freeman already was expressing sentiments that Erich Maria Remarque would make 
famous years later in All Quiet on the Western Front: “We have taken a heritage of 
genius and are squandering it in a riot of blood.” 

Douglas Southall Freeman’s name appeared on the masthead of the Richmond 
News Leader for the first time on 3 April 1915. Nearly a year before, another important 
event in his life had occurred. Freeman married Inez Virginia Goddin in Richmond. 
Tall, poised, and gracious, she was a daughter of a Confederate veteran, James H. 
Goddin, a sand contractor in Richmond. In an effort of good Samaritanship, Goddin had 


converted an old theater in the city’s red light district into a chapel to minister to the 
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morally and spiritually destitute. He would preach to whomever came in, and had his 
daughter Inez play the piano to accompany the hymn singing. Freeman and Goddin 
attended the same church, and Goddin asked Freeman to come to his makeshift chapel to 
address the attendees. Freeman was reluctant, but did come to speak. There he found 
Inez. Captivated by her purity and beauty from that first meeting in 1908, he thought she 
would make the perfect wife. After their marriage, she became the most confident and 
sympathetic supporter of his work. She told a reporter in 1948 that “Tt is a great privilege 
to be associated with him.”'' He paid her a similar compliment in his diary entry on their 
twenty-sixth wedding anniversary: “Had I searched the world over, I could not have 
found so lovely a wife as God gave me right here in our own town. Her nobility of 
character awes me.”'? With the $1,000 DeRenne paid Freeman for his work on Lee’s 
Dispatches, he was able to buy a house for himself and his new wife.'? 

During these years, he became one of the most sought after speakers in the city 
and the state; with his speeches and addresses he continued to nurture Southern memory. 
Freeman also undertook the research and writing of a biography of Robert E. Lee, which 
would become the most well known and respected of all biographies of the great general 
as well as Freeman’s greatest contribution to the Historical South. 

The Great War offered Freeman an opportunity at the beginning of his newspaper 
career to test his editorial philosophy and exercise his historical sense of the past living 
within the present. Freeman provided detailed reports and analyses of the war daily. He 
purchased large-scale auto maps from Germany to examine the terrain and the lines of 
advance. In the days before a professional government intelligence service, Freeman’s 


thorough and concise reporting became President Woodrow Wilson’s primary source of 
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information on the conduct of the war.'* In describing the military action, he often relied 
on a convenient and natural model for a man of his interests: the battles of the Civil War. 
Freeman would use the modern war to refight the old war, describing again for his 
readers the events which emphasized the superiority of Southern arms and leadership and 
the heroism of its soldiers. In one of his earliest efforts, Freeman observed in an editorial 
that the high number of German casualties suffered in the fall of 1915 should affect the 
army’s morale. As proof, he offered the example of Grant’s army’s declining combat 
effectiveness in the 1864 Virginia offensive against Lee’s veterans. Morale nearly 
collapsed as the Union army suffered continuous heavy losses attacking entrenched 
defenders supported by artillery. The young editor could not resist a gibe at the 
adversaries his father had met in combat outside of Petersburg. The Union forces were so 
discouraged, he asserted, “that some of its units had almost to be forced into the Crater at 
the point of the bayonet.””° 

No area of the European war was too remote, or an event too obscure, for an 
analogy to reinforce Southern superiority. At the Masurian lakes of East Prussia, where a 
large, slow moving invading Russian army met a smaller, better-led German army and 
suffered a crushing defeat, Freeman observed, “what the swamps of the Chickahominy 
and the plains of Manassas were to the Federals, the Masurian lakes seem to be to the 


”'6 Warsaw became “the Fredericksburg 


Russians. They exhale the atmosphere of defeat. 
of West Russia” and Freeman saw parallels to Lee’s 1862 campaign in both the 
development of German strategy and the employment of troops. In September 1915, he 


found a comparison between the Czar of Imperial Russia relieving Grand Duke Nicholas, 


one of his most capable commanders, to Jefferson Davis’ decision to relieve General 
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Joseph E. Johnston outside Atlanta in 1864. Freeman saw Johnston’s defensive strategy 
as a counterpart to the Grand Duke’s successful defensive operations.'’ Freeman 
compared British generals who were criticized in the British press to General Lee, who 
also endured severe criticism from Richmond newspapers in the summer of 1862 prior to 
the onset of the Seven Days battles. During the battle of the Somme in 1916, Freeman 
used local Virginia terrain to explain the movement of the opposing forces and made 
comparisons to Civil War operations.'® The 9th of April of 1915, in the midst of a 
terrible war of attrition involving millions, the News Leader dedicated much of its front 
page to a memorial to Lee’s army on the 50th anniversary of its surrender at Appomattox. 
“Half a century today,” the article read, “the brilliant and beloved Southern chieftain 
capitulated to the overwhelming odds of the army of the Potomac.”!? Ten years later, 
Freeman would appeal to the collective memory of Southemers and attempt to answer the 
still-troubling question of why a virtuous people met defeat. “For when men lose that 
which they love most,” he wrote, “they find something of speedy consolation if they 
cannot see or understand their failure and their blame, and can only say--God willed it 
so!” 

Through his editorials evoking the valiant history of Confederate arms in a 
modern context, as well as the newspaper’s desire to commemorate important dates in the 
life of the Confederacy, Freeman communicated a strong appreciation of shared memory 
and a sense of historical permanence. Freeman would rely on these ideas as he formed an 
editorial approach to the nation’s struggle over its ambivalent role as a neutral between 
1916 and 1917. 


The ambivalence originated in America’s tacit support for the Allied cause 
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despite the declared national policy of strict neutrality. The German assault on the rights 
of neutral nations with its invasion of Belgium and submarine attacks on neutrals ships at 
sea served to turn American public opinion against Germany and make the United States 
the leading defender of neutral rights, but not to the point where Americans were 
prepared to fight defend them. More importantly, the war loans to the Allies amounting 
to billions of dollars, as well as a sophisticated Allied propaganda campaign which 
highlighted German violations of neutral rights and ignored their own violations, served 
to cement American sympathies in favor of the Allies.”! 

The German policy to cut off American trade with the Allies and, in the process, 
intimidate the United States led Freeman to display the dichotomy of the divided mind 
that was a central part of his Southern identity. The submarine attacks on unarmed 
passenger ships such as the Lusitania, the Arabic, and the Sussex caused Freeman to react 
in editorials defending the country’s slighted honor in words reminiscent of the rhetoric 
of the Old South. Freeman displayed what historian Bertram Wyatt-Brown has described 
as “primal honor” that manifested itself in the defense of the family or community. The 
deaths of noncombatants, primarily women and children, at the hands of a hidden enemy 
incensed the editor. As Wyatt-Brown notes, women and children in the Old South had an 
absolute right to life and limb transcending that of any man.” But while speaking words 
of revenge in the style of the Old South, Freeman adhered to the New South message of 
national unity and patriotism, proclaiming the South a full and reliable partner in the 
defense of the United States. “We must remember,” he wrote in a July 1915 editorial, 
“that we have upon us as a nation the responsibility of defending our honor and 


upholding the rights of neutral powers the world over.” 
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As reports of German atrocities in occupied areas reached American audiences 
through Allied press sources, Freeman responded with articles attacking the conduct of 
German soldiers. To give his editorials more impact, he measured German conduct by 
the high standards Southern soldiers exhibited during the Civil war. The comparison 
found German conduct far below the standards of the Old South civilization. Freeman 
was especially sympathetic to the people of France and Belgium under control of the 
German army because the South had experienced similar treatment. Southerners, he said, 
knew the horrors of war and experienced the depredations of northern invaders, injustices 
which resulted in bitter passions that lasted for years. Yet, when compared to the conduct 
of the German soldier, Freeman said, even the worst men of the Union army who 
committed the most cruel acts against Southerners were gentlemen. He took the 
opportunity to praise the Old South’s sense of honor. He referred to the example of the 
Confederate army’s refusal to take reprisals on the enemy, stating “the noblest heritage of 
the Southern soldier and sailor is the South’s humanity during her struggle for 
independence,” while implying that Germany’s armed forces lacked both honor and 
nobility. Unlike the German U-boat campaign, which attacked ships without warning, 
Freeman reminded his readers that the Southern raiders which attacked Union ships on 
the high seas always regarded non-combatant lives and property. For Freeman, memory 
and myth could serve as a moral weapon. “Thus out of the memory of the dead hopes of 
the Confederacy” he wrote, “comes a terrible rebuke to German ‘Kultur.”"** After March 
1916, Freeman increasingly leaned toward American intervention on the side of the 
Allies to end German violations of neutral rights. Freeman viewed the violations of 


neutral rights as insults to American honor that had to be avenged: “let us take up the 
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sword without further debate and appeal to the God of battles,” he wrote, “better a 
passing war than a lasting dishonor!” 

While honor was paramount in the Old South, the memory of defeat and 
humiliation was paramount to the New South. Southerners were so strongly attached to 
the nation’s honor, he explained, precisely because the South had experienced defeat and 
humiliation firsthand and earnestly desired to prevent the experience from happening to 
the United States at the hands of Germany. Freeman assured the nation that the South’s 
patriotism and zeal for the maintenance of honor, dignity, and, prestige extended to the 
nation and that the South was ready to join in defense preparations.”° 

Freeman repeated this theme when Wilson addressed a joint session of Congress 
to ask for a declaration of war against Germany. Placing the war in terms of the Old 
South’s code of honor, Freeman wrote “We of Virginia are ready to accept the German 
challenge and to see the war through.” But at the same time, he warned against 
sectionalism. Virginia’s loyalty to the national will was unquestioned. “We must wage 
this war in the united knowledge of a lofty purpose,” he declared, “and when we unsheath 
the sword we must be ready to wield it as one man.””” Despite his image of unity, in 
Freeman’s mind, the sword wielded would be Lee’s, carrying with it the force of the Old 
South’s ideals. 

Freeman’s melding of Old South and New South images is often best seen in his 
early published articles and public addresses. In 1915, he wrote an article for Harper’s 
Weekly entitled “Fifty Years From the Ashes.” In it, Freeman bombarded the reader with 
statistics related to the growing economic power of the South compared to 1860. “The 


South after fifty years has not only ploughed up its trenches, adjusted itself to new 
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conditions of labor and taken its place among the American Commonwealths, but it is 
also making unprecedented industrial contributions to America and the world.” He 
proceeded to list the great strides the South had made since secession in all areas of 
agriculture and manufacturing. The demise of the plantation system and slavery created, 
however unwillingly, what Freeman described as ‘“‘a democracy of toil” that allowed 
smail farms to produce a balance of crops for market and subsistence. Once the entire 
South went to work, he added, it learned how rich its soil was. “It is still learning, 


8 This article burst with enthusiasm and pride, intending to 


working and growing richer. 
sway and impress. It lacked the careful and critical judgment he applied to historical 
research. Most of all, it showed how greatly Samuel Chiles Mitchell’s faith in the New 
South vision of prosperity had affected Freeman. In an editorial written the same year, 
Freeman touched again on the dual themes of economic progress and tradition. 
Fredericksburg, the scene of a major battle in the war, announced its plans for welcoming 
Confederate veterans to a reunion in the city. Freeman praised the city extensively, for 
not only did Fredericksburg have its eyes on the future through progress in trade and 
industry but it honored the Southern cause at the same time. The ability to combine the 
best elements of both the New and Old South gave Freeman a buoyant feeling. “Surely 
there can be no age and no decay,” he exulted, “as long as the Fredericksburg spirit 
survives!” 

One year later, on 10 May 1916, Freeman gave a public address at Oakwood 
Cemetery exposing a completely different approach. Here was the same level of 


emotional involvement, but more restrained and measured. Freeman’s Confederate 


memorial oratory displayed both contemplation and historical consciousness and 
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illustrates how public addresses provided the most basic and stable framework of 
collective memory.”° 

Standing among the graves of Confederate heroes, Freeman combined the themes 
of the Lost Cause and the Old South with the New South. Freeman described the men 
who lay in the honored graves as sharing the common values of the Old South . “Every 
man cherished next to his honor and his fireside the State his ancestors helped to make.” 
The Confederate soldiers of the Old South died blameless of any wrongdoing in the 
defense of these shared values. Freeman placed the Lost Cause in a Homeric context 
while recalling the image of France’s miraculous defense against the invading Germans 
at the battle of the Marne. “The South of 1861,” he said, “was the France of 1914, with 
the sins of no Paris to atone.‘ The same ideals that led the men of the Old South to war 
in 1861--patriotism and duty--were still alive in the New South. In a country becoming 
more homogenous, polyglot, and unassimilated, Freeman claimed, the South continued to 
be pure in both its Anglo-Saxon bloodlines and in its love of country, its sacrifice of self, 
and its maintenance of principle. Duty to righteous principle was paramount; it was 
equivalent to duty to God. He invoked the collective memory of Southemers. “We still 
remember what Washington saw and what Lee attested,” he told them. Southerners were 
a unique people, he reminded the audience. “We are the Americans longest seated, 
longest tested”: 


We have remained a people apart, serving at the same shrines, voicing the same 
prayers, cherishing the same ideals and waiting, waiting -through what a bitter night- 
for the day when the South could again serve the Union as in the days of old and 
give of its manhood for the upbuilding of our land. 


The day for serving the Union again seemed not far away, in Freeman’s view. He 


described the vision of a New South of industrial development and national 
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reconciliation: 


The mind and spirit of the South are asserting themselves to-day. Our wilderness is 
blossoming; the waste-places are rejoicing; the pens of Southern writers are writing 
large across the page of American letters; the brains of Southern men have flung 
railroads athwart continents, have organized great industries, have won the battles of 
sanitation and have captained the hosts of industry. 


Yet, the New South existed only because it grew directly from the sacrifice of thousands 
of men and by remaining “steadfast and unmovable” to the ideals of the Old South.*! 

Freeman believed that the historical past was not gone; it was a part of every 
modem Southemer. He did this by transforming the Confederate dead into what he terms 
a “mighty company of invisible witnesses,” made immortal through both service and “the 
lasting spirit of living sacrifice.” Given this characterization of the past and its role in 
white Southern consciousness, Freeman stressed the paramount importance of memory. 
“We will tell the story of our great sires’ deeds,” he told the audience, “and leave untold 
the reasons for their acts. We measure in the common scales success by what we see 
achieved and not by what right though unachieved.” Closely related to memory was the 
role of the “ideals of our fathers” in shaping identity. The ideals from the past not only 
forged a unity and a brotherhood that transcended generations, they were also bound to 
the person of Robert E. Lee: 


The great captain who led ten times ten thousand to battle had no more to sacrifice 
and no more to serve than the soldier. . . . Both had ideals to maintain and only life 
to give. Both live together, not by the equal greatness of their lives, but by the like 
devotion of their lives. . . . Lee in his soldiers, the private in his command-thus they 
live, and all are host whose spirit shapes to nobler ends the soaring thoughts of 
men... . In that high brotherhood in which they live today they cannot die as long as 
we ...see in our life their own... . . If our fathers die it will be because we, and not 
our enemies, have slain them as they slept.” 


His writing, like his public addresses, was suffused with emotionalism. He saw 


the war as an opportunity to become involved in a cause as great as that of the 
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Confederacy and to raise up new heroes. In the first years of the Great War, he had often 
commented on its bloody horror and futility. With America’s entry, he could not shrink 
from the challenge the Germans had thrown before America, and all it represented for the 
nation. Freeman imbued the war with a sense of high purpose and chose words that 
would summon forth a larger ideal in the Southern mind. He called it “‘a war of duty--to 
our future security, to our democratic sister nations, to our ideals, and to our God.” The 
words echoed not only his Oakwood speech of a year ago, but also those of Robert E. Lee 
in 1865: “I shall... endeavor to do my duty and fight to the last.”>7 

Freeman never tired of pointing out the importance of Lee’s character and his 
personal example to all Southerners. “The figure of Lee looms larger as the perspective 
of history adjusts it,” he wrote in a 1916 editorial. The personal example of Lee, who 
was the best product of Southem civilization and the embodiment of her ideals, and other 
heroes of the Confederacy (including the common soldier), provided Southerners with 
important models for their own lives.** 

At age 32, Freeman was eligible to join the military, but a childhood hernia 
disqualified him. As the son of a Confederate veteran, it was a severe blow to his pride, 
and it caused him to be self-conscious about his lack of military service for the rest of his 
life.*> Years later, he referred to those who did not serve in the war as “a timid 
fellowship.”** Nevertheless, he put his talents to full use in an effort to sustain popular 
support and enthusiasm for the war. He spoke at Liberty Loan war bond rallies, leading 
one newspaper to describe him as “gifted with a flow of language that is little less than 
mystifying.” According to the account, he held an enormous crowd spellbound for over 


an hour, “with a power of delivery that was magnetic in its effect.’?” Although the exact 
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nature of his remarks was not recorded, some speech notes from that time give an 
indication of a dedication to the New South patriotism with its theme of subordination to 
national purpose: 

We are glad to fight for the ultimate peace of the world and for the liberation of its 

people, the German people included; for the rights of nations great and small, and 

for the privilege of men everywhere to choose their way of life. . .. The world must 

be made safe for democracy. Its peace must be planted upon the trusted foundations 

of political liberty.*8 

Yet he also saw the efficacy of the Confederate past to touch upon the collective 
memory of Richmonders by asking them to make a conscious effort to imitate the people 
of the Confederacy during the war. The War between the States provided the memory as 
he put it of “great deeds, great sacrifices and great sires.” Freeman implied that modern 
Virginians could display the same devotion to the current cause as Virginians of the Old 
South had exhibited in their cause. He even went as far as calling for those who did not 
support the war effort to be treated with shame and public scorn, as Southerners in the 
Confederacy had done to those slackers and wasters who did not support the cause 
wholeheartedly.*” 

The force of American arms at Chateau-Thierry, Belleau Wood, and the Meuse- 
Argonne in the summer of 1918 saved the Allied cause. The cost was relatively light: 
slightly more than 50,000 combat deaths, among them 1,200 Virginians.*° The burst of 
patriotism and economic growth that accompanied the victory gave the South a giant 
boost. Not only was the South enjoying the profits from the third largest cotton crop 
produced in the nation’s history, it had vindicated itself on the battlefield. The greatest 


hero of the war, Medal of Honor winner Alvin C. York, was a backwoodsman from 


Tennessee. Another recipient of the nation’s highest award for valor, Earl Davis 
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Gregory, was from the Southside Virginia town of Chase City. Thus, Southerners proved 
both their support of the national ideals of liberty and democracy and their virtue as true 
heirs of their Confederate heritage through their heroic deeds on the battlefield. They had 
fought in a national cause in which, as Freeman said, “the hearts of the people were 
involved.” 

But equally important, Souther soldiers in the American Expeditionary Force 
had helped to validate the convictions of both the Lost Cause and the New South. In the 
pursuit of victory, the character and virtue of the Southern people, shaped by suffering in 
an earlier war, had been displayed for the nation to see. In Freeman’s view, the South 
had preserved its self-respect in defeat through its devotion to the Confederate cause, and 
therefore, Southerners were more insistent on defending the reputation of their soldiers as 
patriots and heroes. Now the soldiers of the Great War could also claim the same 
reputation. The courage and discipline that all soldiers of the Great War learned through 
exposure to deadly fire would serve them well in the post-war world, Freeman believed, 
just as the hardening experience of war served the returning Southern veterans as they 
sought to rebuilt the region’s devastated economy. In these thoughts, Freeman expressed 
what Louis D. Rubin, Jr. has described as “a sense of ancestral pieties and loyalties 
bequeathed through suffering.”*' This Southern belief in regeneration certainly 
contributed to the spirit of reconciliation now dominating the nation. The loyalty of the 
South would serve as an inspiration for the nation in the future. 

Southerners, like all Americans, enjoyed the flush of national pride coming from 
victory in the Great War. Southerners could proclaim the greatness of the Confederacy 


and its heirs without arousing sectional animosities. Now, Southerners emphasized the 
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parallels between the Southern cause in the War Between the States and the American 
cause in the Great War. Both the South and the United States had justly defended their 
honor and righteously maintained their principles in the face of a threat to fundamental 
rights. Both fought a war over those high ideals. Like the American cause in the Great 
War, the Southern cause had the overtones ofa holy crusade. The celebration of victory 
also became proof that Southern identity, personified in the valor of Southern 
Doughboys, had contributed to the triumph of American combat forces over one of the 
best armies in the world. Reunited with the rest of the country through participation in a 
national crusade, the South enjoyed the unaccustomed feelings of triumph, pride, and 
destiny.*? Freeman captured the spirit in an editorial written three years after the event, 
when he looked back on the emotionalism victory engendered. “It was a moment when 
imagination ran wild. The bells seemed hoarse with the joy they proclaimed. . . . Victory 
and vengeance, the wrath of God and the retribution of man!’ 

At the national level, President Woodrow Wilson had fashioned a rationale for the 
United States’ participation in the European war and the vision for the post-war world. 
Despite living most of his life in the South and having a father who had been committed 
to the Confederate cause, neither J. R. Wilson nor his son displayed any interest in the 
Lost Cause rituals. By the turn of the century, Wilson found it politically advantageous 
to acknowledge the role the South played in shaping his thinking. This rediscovery of 
Southern identity provided Wilson with the support he needed to reach the presidency in 
1912. Afterward, Wilson’s strong leadership ability and his willingness to recognize the 
importance of Southerners in Congress to pass reform legislation made him a popular 


figure in the South. Among his strongest supporters were Southern newspaper editors 
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who popularized progressive reforms at the state and national level.“ Wilsonian 
progressivism not only involved good government and social welfare, but it had a strong 
streak of ethical and cultural superiority that lent itself to a missionary zeal to regenerate 
the world.*° 

Douglas Southall Freeman was an enthusiastic and partisan supporter of 
Woodrow Wilson. He considered Wilson to be one of the greatest men the country had 
ever produced, equal with Washington and Lee, and asserted that no president other than 
Lincoln had faced more complicated issues. In his nobility, honor, and idealism, 
Freeman thought Wilson had been able to “articulate the thought of America.” Most 
importantly in Freeman’s view, Wilson had allowed the South once again to make a 
positive contribution to American life. The high goals and hopes the president inspired 
led Freeman to state confidently that America not only had saved the world from the 
slavery of a German peace, she had also saved the world from an imperialist peace that 
would only guarantee another war.** Wilson came to personify those ideals of peace and 
justice at the Versailles peace conference. 

Yet despite Wilson’s efforts, the treaty had become nothing more than an 
imperialist peace. Both the treaty and the covenant of the League of Nations, Wilson’s 
one remaining hope for the correction of the treaty’s flaws, failed Senate ratification. 
With this defeat, the crusading spirit that sustained much of the first decade of the 
twentieth century reform and carried the nation through the war had run its course. 
Although the Southern urban middle class continued to provide leadership into the 1920s, 
progressivism took on a meaning which emphasized efficiency and development rather 


than political or social reform.*’ 
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Freeman, like many other Southern progressives, was beset by troubles and 
uncertainty in the sudden collapse of the post-war order. Wilsc_, after suffering a stroke 
during his battle to save the treaty, could provide no leadership. Southern influence in 
government also vanished with the Republican victories in the Congressional elections of 
1918. The year 1919 ushered in a time of unrest, fear, and uncertainty. Freeman 
described it as “something awesome in the air, something that confused, and almost 
frightened by its tremendous portent.’“® 

The confidence and bright optimism that had placed the South as an equal partner 
with the rest of the nation had been replaced with what Robert Wiebe described as 
“abnormalities in abundance.” Part of these abnormalities for the post-war South 
centered around economic and cultural issues that highlighted vast differences between 
the South and the rest of the nation.*® In fact, the post-war period would mark the onset 
of nearly fifty years of discussion and concern over this sectional gulf. 

Part of Freeman’s assessment of the post-war period most certainly came from an 
experience he had at the end of the war, when he had to confront a direct challenge to his 
religious faith and sense of moral certitude after receiving a letter from a wounded 
officer, Lieutenant Russell G. Smith, convalescing at Camp Lee, Virginia. Freeman’s 
religious imagery and direct praise to God for the Allied victory in his 11 November 
editorial caused the officer to question the editor’s state of mind. “Do you really see in 
the tremendous events of the past four years,” the Lieutenant wrote, “in this shrapnel- 
torn civilization of Europe, and, now, in the cessation of the Great Carnage, only the 
unfolding of the plans of some vague anthropomorphism which you name mysteriously 


‘God’? “Do you regard it as any longer possible,” he continued, “to reconcile Divine 
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omnipotence and Divine mercy, in such manner as not to insult intellectual honesty or 
outrage our moral sense?” Freeman’s reply centered on his own beliefs, and provides an 
interesting insight into Freeman’s religious motivations as well as an expression of 
Southern identity, where history and faith were closely linked. 

Freeman maintained that the Great War had had a purpose. “That purpose I 
would call the will of God, the ultimate God of the world. I believe that purpose runs 
through all the channels of history. . . . I cannot believe that men are born to struggle 
against their brothers in an animal survival of the fittest and then to perish. I believe they 
are constantly moving onward in an evolution which has its end, even as it had its 
beginning, in God.” Freeman’s historical view of war and Southern identity are strongly 
evident. Just as the Civil War had caused destruction and suffering for the North and 
South for a greater purpose, so, too, did the Great War’s cost in lives and property 
represent the will of a just God. “Peace is often purchasable only in pain. . . . Some of us 
cannot value peace until we have known pain,” he wrote in his reply. It is the voice of 
the Southerner who possesses a knowledge of loss, and who has been raised on the belief 
that God would not abandon a just cause and a faithful people, even in defeat. Nor would 
Freeman deny his faith despite the Lieutenant’s direct challenge to his beliefs, now being 
questioned in the troubling realities of the post-war world. His response was direct. “T 
find in positive faith in God the only stimulus, the one consolation in life.” He ended his 
letter with a simple statement: “Faith is empirical.””° 

The year 1920 served as a defining time in the history of the South. From this 
year on, the South’s cultural complacency, based on the cherished values of the Lost 


Cause and New South shibboleths, would be steadily challenged over the years by 
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mounting external pressures. These pressures came in two powerful, nearly simultaneous 
waves: first, in twentieth-century America’s unshakable faith in a technical millennium, 
manifesting itself in a expanding web of cities, industry, and transportation, and second, 
in the involvement of the federal government in directing social and economic policy.*! 

The social issues that raised the South to national attention in the 1920s were 
fundamentalism, bigotry and race hatred embodied in the resurgence of the Ku Klux 
Klan, prohibition, and the ensuing clash between modemists and defenders of tradition. 
Economically, despite enjoying a period of wartime profits, the South remained mired 
throughout the decade in a morass of overproduction and declining wages in industry and 
low prices, tenancy, and debt in agriculture. The result was an increasing criticism of the 
South from unsympathetic and incredulous Northern intellectuals. H. L. Mencken, the 
South’s leading critic, summed up the problem in his own unique style: 
“Fundamentalism, Ku Kluxry, revivals, lynchings, hog wallow politics--these are the 
things that always occur to a northerner when he thinks of the south.” This criticism 
implied that Southern antebellum civilization had been destroyed completely after the 
war. What replaced it was the widely accepted image of a “sordid and ignoble culture” 
of bigotry, ignorance, hatred, and religious superstition that came to be known as the 
benighted South. Southerners responded with an intensive, if often self-conscious, 
defense of traditional values. 

During this period, Freeman displayed his concern over the changes in American 
society and the growing power of the federal government through a reassertion of 
Southern identity. Although he found descriptions of the benighted South troubling, and 


admitted that problems existed, he saw Virginia as an exception to such generalizations. 
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Freeman attributed this to Virginia’s social structure, which had maintained a 
proportionately stable population divided between a largely native born white majority 
and a black minority. 

During this decade, Freeman became a dominant voice in Richmond and enjoyed 
a growing influence in the state. In 1920, for example, according to his own estimates, he 
gave 104 addresses and 49 classes. As editor, Freeman took full advantage of the new 
technology that made the work of reporting the news easier. The teletype provided 
constantly updated information from news sources such as the Associated Press and 
United Press International. As an evening paper, the News Leader could publish the 
latest information provided by the wire services. Freeman seized upon the growing 
popularity of the radio, seeing in its power the opportunity to give news an immediacy it 
never had before. His already formidable reputation, combined with his intelligence and 
education, gave him instant authority as a broadcaster. Beginning in the early 1920s, 
Freeman made radio broadcasts while important events were unfolding; over the next 
twenty-five years, he built a daily news and commentary program around national and 
international news reports as a public service. Early on, he adopted a patriarchal tone, 
which became more pronounced over the years, but his voice was always warm and 
neighborly. J. D. Eggleston, the president of Hampden-Sydney College, complimented 
Freeman on this quality “Your talks over the radio are unique--just friendly intimate 
chats, without any ‘front’—-and . . . given by one whom we trust implicitly.”°* For more 
than a generation, Freeman’s words and thoughts were continually before the people of 
Richmond, providing them with a sense of belonging to an orderly and coherent society 


with common values and beliefs. 
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But it was in the tragedies of Virginia’s historical past that he found the model for 
the South’s future greatness. As Freeman told Confederate veterans in 1922, Southern 
distinctiveness held the key to progress. Confederate leaders were strong Christians and 
men of character who led the South in war and in accepting the inevitable suffering and 
humiliation of Reconstruction “without qualification, but without apology,” preserved the 
foundations of Southern civilization and provided an example for future generations.” 
The legacy of Reconstruction in Freeman’s view was social and political turmoil and 
economic vassalage to Northern economic power. Freeman believed Virginia’s 
advancements in the twentieth century, most notably through the adoption of the 
Constitution of 1902, came as a result of the instinctive idealism of Southern whites and 
their restored sense of conscious purpose.*° Thus, for Freeman, history’s lesson to the 
South from the experience of Reconstruction was twofold: first, Southerners had to bear 
conditions with patience and fortitude. Second, change and advancement would have to 
come from within the region, not imposed by an intrusive Northern-dominated 
government from without.*” 

A group of young men under Freeman’s leadership formed the News Leader 
Current Events class. The class originated in September 1918 in Freeman’s office at the 
News Leader. The group of 25 to 30 men, all about the same age, met Monday evenings 
for dinner and discussion of topics of current interest. The group met weekly for nearly 
forty years, with Freeman presiding over the meeting. A former member recalled the 
“delightful, close association” of the group, many of whom later became noted 
professionals in Richmond. Freeman himself told a friend that “the club is altogether the 
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most congenial, pleasant company I know.””” Among these men, Freeman dropped his 
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famous reserve, chewed tobacco, and expressed personal opinions and beliefs more 
forcefully than at any other time. 

One of his concerns centered around the intellectual, material, and moral change 
that affected the United States after the war. The national character seemed to be 
changing. And with this change, the South’s problems seemed to be starkly highlighted 
to the rest of the nation. Freeman never distinctly defined this change, but he did sense 
its implications. While the United States had made great material gains as a result of the 
war, they came at a great moral and spiritual cost. The belief in universal human 
progress, a bedrock of Christian faith, especially in the South, had been shattered. The 
belief in mankind’s unimpeded path of improvement had been replaced with a much 
more pessimistic view of the inevitable end of progress and civilization. Freeman 
explained this crisis of confidence as part of the “pathos and longing” that Americans felt 
as a result of the Great War, a waning of Christianity’s power, an interest in spiritualism, 
and a degeneration in moral and social standards.*’ Freeman displayed in random 
comments to the class throughout the decade his concerns about the post-war world and 
the effects on the South. The immense sacrifice of hundreds of thousands for high ideals 
during the Great War were squandered by the selfishness and greed of the victors for 
temporary gain, Freeman declared in April 1920. If the trend continued, he swore he 
would be a pacifist when the next war came.™ 

Not only had the war’s ideals been needlessly cast aside, the war itself had 
provided the government with unprecedented power to regulate the economy and curtail 
civil liberties. Unless the states reasserted their authority, he believed, the trend of 


federal control over production, trade, distribution, transportation, credit, and 
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communications would continue, with dire effects for states’ rights.°! 

“It is a strange old world,” he wrote in a 1925 editorial, “people have become 
‘sensitized’ to this thing and that thing, and act and react and act again in accord with a 
certain line of thought.”** The Current Events class’s review of Richmond novelist Ellen 
Glasgow’s book They Stoop to Folly in 1929 reflected Freeman’s view of changing 
attitudes in modem society toward sexuality. Prior to the war, the class noted that Miss 
Glasgow’s works had a “homely and Victorian” quality. After the war, however, the 
class found “she has dipped her pen into the crimson pools of human passions and written 
vividly of life in its most interesting and stimulating channels.”™ 

During the decade, Southern evangelicals reacted with open expressions of 
collective fears: the declining dominance of the Anglo-Saxon race, the rising power of 
the cities increasingly populated by radicals and immigrants, and the challenge modern 
science posed to Bible-based Christianity.” The famous July 1925 Scopes trial in 
Dayton, Tennessee, became a major signpost for Southern intellectuals. The trial, which 
challenged a Tennessee state law forbidding the teaching of evolution in the public 
schools in contravention of the Biblical account of creation, appeared to many as the 
battle between superstition and provincialism and modernism. While some Southerners 
looked upon the event as a tragedy and an embarrassment, others rose to defend the 
Southern agrarian conservative tradition against those who ridiculed the South’s 
ignorance, violence, bigotry, religious excesses, and intolerance.® Freeman used 
statistical data to prove that the South had made both economic and social progress. He 
pointed to the growing climate of intellectualism that was no longer focused only on the 


memories of the past. “Yet unless every liberal, intelligent and South-loving interest 
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combats intolerance at every stage and in every form,” he warned, “the South will not go 
forward.””° 

As the Scopes trial increasingly dominated the news in 1925, Freeman tended to 
look upon the rural evangelicals with a combination of pity and sorrow. Virginia, he told 
the Current Events class in 1924, could no longer look to the farm for emerging leaders 
of Anglo-Saxon stock. Freeman dismissed as a myth the idea that the modern rural 
Southerner represented the character of the antebellum yeoman farmer. Rural areas, 
Freeman observed, were losing not only manpower but brainpower as well.*’ He 
displayed exasperation at the press images of the Scopes trial. He had ample criticism for 
both Clarence Darrow, who defended Scopes, and William Jennings Bryan, who stood as 
the defender of Biblical truth. In Freeman’s opinion, the actions of both men--Darrow’s 
vindictiveness and Bryan’s guilelessness--were an insult to American intelligence.™ 

The trial and its high emotionalism and national media attention led Freeman to 
express views on the topic of religion that showed both the effects of the post-war doubts 
and uncertainty and the cultural distance that separated rural and urban Southerners. In 
the early part of the 1920s, the Christian religion appeared to Freeman as more a way of 
life than a belief. Although he believed the Kingdom of God existed within every man, 
he believed that only a few could attain immortality. Freeman believed the Christian 
religion would never regain its power in relation to the humanists who now were rising to 
dominance and looked to science as a new faith. At the end of the decade, the class 
would note that it “saw no decline in religious thought,” but did discern “for one reason 
or another, there was apparently some lack of interest in Christianity.’ Historical 


criticism leads to a comfortable faith, Freeman told his Current Events class. For that 
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matter, he did not agree with the Biblical account of creation in Genesis. Instead, he 
believed in what he called the scientific basis of evolution. “Science is the inspiring 
revelation of divine law whose powers of appreciation are whetted by humanism.””” The 
facts of religion, in his opinion, were as certain as the facts of science. The world’s 
pathway to “knowledge, truth and freedom” he believed, lay in proclaiming these truths 
rather than suppressing science.”! 

These confident views of a man attempting to view emotional events with 
intellectual detachment took a radical turn in the summer of 1929. Freeman suffered an 
injury-related illness, resulting in an abdominal operation and a 14-week hospital stay, 
where he came, in his own words, “close to death.” The result, he recalled a year later, 
was a personal revelation of Jesus Christ so overwhelming that he never discussed its 
nature to anyone, not even his wife. He rarely, if ever, after this experience engaged in 
religious questions, preferring instead to profess the higher ideals of Christian life. From 
this experience came Freeman’s Radio Bible class on Sundays, which he would continue 
until just before his death.’ 

In discussions he held with his Current Events class, Freeman articulated his ideal 
for Virginia. His vision had some similarities to that of the Vanderbilt Agrarians, whose 
approach to what they described as the Southern way of life, was outlined in their 1930 
manifesto titled 77] take My Stand. Like the Agrarians, who believed that a coherent 
Southern culture existed, Freeman saw particularly in Virginia the potential for a place 
where “social gentleness, old ideas of home life and religion” would have a “wholesome 
influence” on national politics and the human race. He believed such a role would fit 


Virginia’s character batter than industrial development. Virginia, and by extension the 


South, faced the kind of choice the pragmatist philosopher William James would have 
appreciated. The choice, Freeman believed, was one between “an altruistic state and man 
possessed of his noble virtues, good manners, moral attainments and sympathetic charity 
or an intense industrial state with materialism as our God.” Anticipating the Agrarian 
argument, Freeman saw in Southern life a nobility of character and sense of history that 
the dominant culture of the urban industrial North lacked.” 

He persisted in looking for ways to sustain a social and cultural bond that would 
provide a sense of self-definition. In 1922, for example, Freeman urged the eligible 
members of the Current Events class to join the Sons of Confederate Veterans to preserve 
the memories of the past and ensure that the true history of the South might be handed 
down to posterity.’* This desire to see that the South’s history was preserved led 
Freeman to take over the ieadership of the Southern Historical Society in 1926. As 
President of the Society, Freeman focused on collecting and publishing the records of the 
Confederate congress. 

With his typical flair for the dramatic, Freeman also liked to evoke the importance 
of memory to Richmonders: “It was an awesome thing to live in a city like Richmond,” 
he told his associates, “where three centuries look down upon us and where in the night 
watches the footfalls of mighty shades stir through the streets.” At the conclusion of 
Freeman’s words, the club secretary simply added ‘“‘Amen--we all said.””° 

In the decade of the 1920s, Freeman became a leading voice in preserving the 
battlefields around Richmond. He had begun the effort several years earlier when he and 
his closest friend, James Ambler Johnston, took terrain walks together and made an 


evaluation of the current conditions of the battlefields.”° He had written an editorial on 
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the subject of preservation, which repeated a theme he would use continually in the 
future. “We owe it to posterity, not less than to our fathers, to make (the Richmond 
battlefields] vocal with history.””’ The sentence touched upon several important themes 
in Freeman’s emerging conception of Southern identity. First was the appeal to 
Southerners to consider posterity; the past had to be captured whole and correctly so that 
the true Southern heritage would not be lost. Second, Freeman appealed to the memory 
of the fathers--the Old South generation which had fought the war and preserved the 
ideals of the South with their devotion to the just cause of Southern independence. 
Finally, the fields themselves, made sacred by the blood of heroes, must speak for 
posterity through markers, memorials, and monuments. 

A number of foreign dignitaries who visited Richmond in the 1920s were taken 
on a tour of Richmond’s Civil War battlefields. General Ferdinand Foch, commander of 
Allied forces during the Great War, David Lloyd George, the British wartime Prime 
Minister, and soldier-statesman Winston Churchill, all had Freeman as an escort to 
provide historical background as well as the operational and tactical narrative for the 
Seven Days’ battlefields.’* The visit to Richmond usually included a wreath-laying 
ceremony at the Lee statue on Monument Avenue. Thus, even in a modern, progressive 
city as Richmond, the war remained a centerpiece of Southern experience and identity. 
As the battlefield guide and historical interpreter, Freeman played an important role in 
this public attempt to blend the past and the present into a timeless order, what he termed 
“the developed historical sense,” that endowed Southermers with a forceful nobility of 
purpose. 


Despite the cosmopolitan attitude Freeman sometimes displayed during this 
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period, he could never spiritually stray far from the central theme of Southern identity. In 
1924, Freeman wrote an article for The Nation entitled “Virginia: A Gentle Dominion.” 

It served as a status report on his state prepared for a national audience. He tried to strike 
a balance between Virginia’s strong ties to the past and its economic progress. Virginia’s 
thoughts, he began, were still on the war between the States. “She could not forget its 
triumphs and its agony. Her face has been turned to the past.” The memory of the war 
would continue as long as Confederate veterans held reunions, monuments were erected, 
and Confederate history was read and taught. “The influence of General Lee will remain 
in splendid potency” he wrote. Still, the war had virtually eliminated the Virginia 
aristocracy. ’’The old Virginia gentleman is rarely seen.” he told his readers. A lesser 
aristocracy and a middle class had risen to prominence in the post-war period. “There is 
no understanding Virginia and her people’s courtesy , their reserve, and their sense of 
values,” he wrote, “unless one realizes that an atmosphere of good-will and friendliness is 
prized above industrial advance or agricultural progress.” 

In this state balanced between Old South manners and New South advances, 
Freeman looked upon Virginia’s history as a source of inspiration for progress rather than 
as a cause for complacency. He quote the words of John the Baptist from the Gospel of 
Saint Luke. “It is not enough to say: ‘we have Abraham to our father.’””? 

The year 1926 brought Harry F. Byrd to the Governorship of Virginia. Byrd, a 
newspaper publisher, apple farmer, and politician from Winchester, was an interesting 
blend of modernity and tradition. He was also a product of the state Democratic political 
organization, which Freeman characterized as “the invisible government,” describing it as 


“the close cooperation of State and local public employees, their families and their 
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friends to control the government through the agency of men, who in important instances, 
are not responsible to the people for the enterprises they supervise.’®° Harry’s father, 
Richard E. Byrd and uncle, Hal Flood, were stalwarts in the organization. The elder Byrd 
was the Speaker of the House of Delegates, and Flood was a member of Congress. In 
1922, with the death of Flood, Byrd took his uncle’s place as chairman of the state 
Democratic Committee. This key position in the organization virtually guaranteed that 
Byrd would be a candidate as the state’s chief executive. 

Despite the News Leader's general editorial policy of opposition to the 
organization for its lack of response to the needs of citizens, Freeman still urged Byrd to 
pursue a progressive agenda. In The Nation article of 1924, Freeman explained that the 
Democratic “machine” had become so powerful in state politics because people were too 
considerate of office holders to vote for non-organization Democratic candidates. He 
also explained that voting qualification limits virtually assured that the organization 
would control the government. Freeman reported that of the 2.3 million citizens of 
Virginia, about 150,000 participated in the Democratic primary, which had now taken the 
place of the general election, because a Republican candidate never seriously challenged 
the Democrats. In the general election, only between 200,000 and 230,000 votes were 
cast in the state. Freeman noted that voters were also complacent, taking pride in the past 
record of Virginia government and assuming that the state would be equally well 
governed in the future.*! 

Thus the organization had not been challenged, primarily because in Freeman’s 
words, it had been “reasonably efficient, honest and responsive.”®” Despite the criticism, 


Byrd counted both Freeman and John Stewart Bryan among his friends; as years went by 
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and the pace of change brought new uncertainties to the South in the 1930s and 1940s, 
both Freeman and Bryan increasingly began to ally themselves philosophically with 
Byrd, editorially supporting his strong stand against the power of the federal 
government.®? 

As Governor, Byrd somewhat reluctantly embraced the business progressive 
impulse that took shape in the post-war South. It emphasized two areas of progressive 
reform that continued in the South in the aftermath of the national progressive 
movement--efficiency and public service. Efficiency involved improving government 
operations to eliminate waste and improve economy; public service related to state 
government programs for roads, education, public health, rural credits, and conservation. 
Byrd intended to accept the state government’s role to provide public service, and 
decided to adapt traditional ideas to the new conditions by pursuing a two-fold approach: 
encourage economic development by promoting industry and address the popular desire 
for good roads, public health, and improved schools. As a businessman himself, Byrd 
believed that government administration “should be efficiently conducted along the lines 
of well organized business enterprises.” Likewise, costs should be controlled through 
economies and increased efficiency. He adamantly opposed expanding the role of 
government to provide additional services. To avoid debt, which was forever associated 
in Virginia with Reconstruction government, Byrd financed state improvements through 
strict budgets and a pay-as-you-go system.** Over his four years as Governor, Byrd 
implemented tax reform, simplified the state government structure, paved over 5,000 
miles of state roads, and promoted stiff penalties to deter lynching.*° 


Byrd’s efforts at reform and his conservative pay-as-you-go system won 
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Freeman’s enthusiastic support. By 1930, Byrd had instituted nearly every progressive 
reform Freeman had advocated for years. As Freeman publicly admitted years later, 
“Harry took all the wind out of our sails. It was not half as much fun editing a newspaper 
after the great reforms of the Byrd administration as it had been before that time.” 
Ironically, Governor Byrd’s organizational reforms also served to solidify his control of 
the organization, as Byrd loyalists filled state government positions and continued to 
entrench themselves at the local level. As a result, the organization would control 
Virginia politics into the 1960s.*° 

Race had always been a predominant concern for all Southemers. The 1920s 
raised issues of race relations to heights not seen since Reconstruction. In 1919, the 
nation had been shocked by the number of savage race riots that began in Charleston, 
South Carolina, and spread to Longview Texas, Washington, D. C., Chicago, Knoxville, 
and Omaha. Whites assumed blacks were passive and conformist. Yet, they had 
aggressively and passionately resisted white intimidation.®’ Concurrent with a resurgent 
black assertiveness came the rebirth of the Ku Klux Klan in the South and Midwest. 

Lynchings, the result of mob violence directed largely against black men and 
women for real and imagined crimes, also plagued the region. Despite efforts at the state 
and federal level to curb the violence, including a failed attempt at federal anti-lynching 
bill 1921, dozens of people died each year throughout the 1920s at the hands of 
vigilantes. Lynching incidents, regardless of location or the color of the victim, brought 
the editorial wrath of the News Leader. When the lynching of a white man in Georgia in 
1915 for the suspected murder of a white woman attracted national attention, Freeman 


quickly lashed out. “The majesty of a Southem state has been outraged, justice has been 
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besmirched.” Freeman denied the lynchers were not “heroes” or “vindicators of peoples 
law,” as those who defended the act termed the participants; “the sentiment that regards 
those murderers as heroes,” he declared, “is . . . ominous.”® 

Virginia had been spared the terrors of mob violence--there had been no lynchings 
in the state in nearly 25 years. Freeman had a ready explanation. He strongly believed 
that the character of Virginians, black and white, allowed the state to conduct its day-to- 
day affairs in orderly harmony. Freeman attributed this to a homogeneous population 
that had not been affected by immigrants and newcomers. Virginia blacks as a class, he 
asserted, “are inherently of a higher type than those of any other state, and in no state are 
the Negroes more encouraged through the influence of friendship for and confidence in 
them, on the part of the whites, to be law abiding and industrious.”®’ In the 1924 Nation 
article, Freeman made this point more explicit: Virginia blacks were descendants of 
seventeenth-century slaves. “The manner, the beauty, the intelligence of the Negroes of 
Virginia so definitely exhibit the benefits of their long residence in America. They have 
the support of nearly all the whites; and though the point of contact is, of course, the 
point of friction, they understand and are understood far better than is generally believed 
in the north.” As a result, indications of racial disharmony such as lynchings were rare 
and “a humiliation to the white people.”™ 

Freeman attempted to counter the popular image of a violent region consumed by 
ignorance and hatred. He portrayed Virginians as having an inherent nobility, 
characterized by consideration, a certain deference, and a noticeable restraint in manner. 


White Southerners, superior in intelligence, protected blacks in order to educate and raise 


them to a higher level of civilization. Freeman reflected Woodrow Wilson’s viewpoint 
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that whites desired “the good of the Negro and the advancement of his race on all sound 
and sensible lines.”*' Freeman believed, like most paternalists, that he understood 
blacks.” Implicit in the paternalist relationship between black and white, however, was 
that blacks had to accept both the guidance of whites and the white definition of their 
status. 

Racial understanding and cooperation, had clear limits. Social relationships were 
maintained within the context of what Freeman called “The First law of the South: a 
white man is a white man and must be treated as such regardless of his station.” For 
Southerners like Freeman, race relations depended upon an elaborate hierarchy of rules 
and customs that depended upon what he termed in 1919 as “the continued and 
unchallengeable dominance of Southern whites.” By tradition and attitude, Freeman 
represented the prevailing view of Southemers, who considered any semblance of racial 
equality completely unacceptable. Equality would mean the amalgamation of the races, 
which in turn could lead only to the social and political destruction of South.” 

The counterpart to white dominance was segregation. Most white Southerners 
believed segregation was the only means of preserving racial peace. In Virginia, de facto 
segregation prevailed, and with it came another artificial system of control. This 
situation of customary segregation changed in 1926, generally a bad year for race 
relations in Virginia. A controversy stirred to an outcry in 1925 when a white woman 
had been forced to sit with blacks at the all-black Hampton College because segregated 
seating had not been provided. The General Assembly passed the Public Assemblage 
Act, mandating that owners of buildings holding public meetings provide segregated 


seating. Virginia became the only state to enact such a law.” 
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Because he so strongly believed in the importance of maintaining a system of 
voluntary social controls for the races, Freeman found no reason for the law. “It is better 
to have the Negro conform to a custom,” he told the Current Events class, “than to 
compel obedience by law.” At the same time, Freeman assumed that the law would not 
necessarily be an insult to black people. He praised Hampton’s leaders as men of 
outstanding character who were willing to comply with custom. He noted that there were 
some teachers and some members of the board of the school who “do not sympathize 
with our Southern view, but believe that equal rights and privileges should be given the 
Negroes.””° 

Ail questions that touched, however remotely, on issues of segregation caused 
great anxiety among whites because it had the potential to place the principle of white 
supremacy (“our Southern view” in Freeman’s terminology) in jeopardy. Therefore, the 
promotion of good race relations became part of Freeman’s editorial policy. More than 
once, the News Leader had to quell public fears in the 1920s that Richmond blacks were 
engaged in a conspiracy for social equality. Freeman used statistics to illustrate racial 
progress since end of the Great War: black wages had risen, resulting in better housing 
and living conditions. He implied that the economic prosperity, which came as a result of 
industrial progress of Virginia and the South in general, had created a quiescent black 
population and removed any desire to challenge the status of the races.” 

In another effort to promote racial accord, Freeman opposed a Richmond 
segregation measure preventing blacks from moving into certain parts of the city. “Every 
prohibition carries responsibility,” he wrote, “Richmond prides itself on the good will 


subsisting between the races: justice is the first essential in preserving that good will.” If 
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whites restrict blacks in one section of the city, then accommodations must be made for 
black residents in other sections of the city. He put the sensitive segregation issue in an 
economic as well as a racial context. As whites move out of a neighborhood, he 
explained, blacks who moved in to replace them could afford the houses, and pay a better 
price than poor whites. 

Freeman never questioned the purpose or the often serpentine logic of 
segregation. Put because segregation so often became an excuse for blatant unequal 
treatment of blacks, he challenged whites to live up to their responsibilities as the 
dominant race and deal with blacks fairly and honorably.”” To assist whites in taking a 
more fair-minded approach to blacks in the interest of racial harmony, Freeman appealed 
to collective memory, a device he would use throughout his editorial career. In this 
appeal, he reminded his readers that black people could claim nearly three centuries of 
historical Southern memory, “‘to past fidelity and present friendship. All the tender 
relations of nurse and child, of old and trusted house servants or coachmen, or cooks.””® 
While certainly patronizing, Freeman nevertheless uses the collective memory of 
idealized race relations in the Old South to improve racial relationships in the present. 
By bringing the past into the present, he hoped Southerners would seek to imitate the 
examples of their forebearers. 

He himself set the example. In 1926, with the approval of Bryan, he sent a 
general order to his staff, declaring that the news and editorial staff should avoid playing 
up the fact that blacks were involved in any incident reported in the News Leader. No 
need to refer to race in a headline, he wrote. If necessary, the race of an individual 


should be mentioned “casually in the body of the story.””” 
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By the end of the 1920s, Douglas Southall Freeman had made a national name as 
an example of the progressive spirit in the South. In a landmark book written about the 
South in this decade, The Advancing South, Edwin Mims intended to challenge the image 
of the benighted South by proving that rapid change was underway. As part of his 
argument, he pointed to individuals who, in his opinion, represented this spirit of change. 
Mims praised Freeman and John Stewart Bryan as examples of the progressive spirit, 
creating “a wholesome dissent with the established order.” 

For Mims, Freeman especially stood as a prototypical man of the New South. 
Mims extolled his culture and knowledge, his clear, forceful, distinguished editorial style, 
and his ability to discern clearly the relation between science and religion as part of the 
ongoing struggle between modernists and fundamentalists. Mims also praised Freeman 
for his advocacy of a liberal wing of the Democratic party to challenge the control of 
conservative Democrats. In praising Freeman, though, Mims very perceptively noted that 
the editor was something of a paradox. His connections to Confederate history were so 
close that one would assume him to be a typical Virginia conservative gentleman. Yet, 
he combined his study of the past with a liberal and progressive mind.! 

Mims’ book provides a snapshot of Freeman at major turning point in his life. 
Since his graduation from Johns Hopkins in 1908, and through the 1920s, Freeman had 
joined the state’s progressive movement and had made the News Leader a strong voice 
for reform. He also strongly embraced Southern tradition and the Confederate heritage. 
And while he found numerous ways to interweave the two themes in editorials, speeches, 
and discussions with friends, he had not yet to his satisfaction fully resolved the means to 


unify these two rapidly diverging elements of Southern identity. Everything he had done 
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so far lacked permanence. He termed his editorial work as “writing in dust.”"°' Other 
dangers arose that threatened to weaken continuity with the past. In the changing 
material, moral, and intellectual nature of American culture that the decade of 1920’s 
chartered, the American people would display an increasing tendency to live fast and 
forget fast. Mass communications and urbanization would help shape a tendency within 
the population to adopt common habits and attitudes and shed regional loyalties. '° 
Virginia still remained a state where modemity and tradition coexisted, but tradition 
relied upon the strength of collective memory and Southern identity, all of which was 
bound up in the Confederate tradition and the Lost Cause. John Stewart Bryan expressed 
this thought to Freeman in a note he wrote to his friend on Christmas day in 1921. 
“Never let us fall away from that strenuous pursuit of the ideal for Virginia that animated 
and vitalized General Lee to the last.”' Bryan’s reference to Robert E. Lee was 
significant. For it was through Lee’s life in biography that Freeman would find the 
means to bring forth the Old South perspective into the present. 

In November 1915, Freeman had signed a contract with Charles Scribner’s Sons 
to write a biography of Robert E. Lee, as part of a series of biographies of prominent 
Americans. Because of Freeman’s impressive effort on Lee's Dispatches, E. L. 
Burlingame, the editor in chief, approached Freeman with the proposal. The young editor 
signed a contract for a biography of about 75,000 words, to be completed in two years. 
Just as he had done with DeRenne, Freeman would not release the manuscript until he 
had covered the topic thoroughly. He wrote the editor that he had found so much new 
material that he did not want to stop searching for it.'* Unlike DeRenne, Burlingame 


would die without seeing any results. Progress was so slow because Freeman was 
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amassing so much new information that finally the new editor, Maxwell Perkins, in 1923 
agreed to let the author expand his short biography into multiple volumes. As his 
professional activities grew, Freeman found less and less time to devote to the research 
and writing of the biography. In 1926, he fell upon a solution. He initiated a rigorous 
schedule of fourteen hours a week of dedicated work on the Lee biography, interspersed 
with his duties as editor. With Bryan’s approval and support, Freeman divided his day in 
half. Rising at 4:00 AM daily, he went downtown to the News Leader and worked on 
editorials and answered mail until 10:30. He then took care of administrative duties until 
1:30 PM, when he would return home and immerse himself in research for several hours 
before leaving to attend functions in the evening. With only a few modifications over the 
years, this is the daily schedule that would mark his efforts for the remainder of his 
life.'° 

The biography, which he described to novelist Ellen Glasgow as “this long labor 
of love,” was finally completed in 1933, purposely on Lee’s birthday. It totaled a million 
words.'° R. E. Lee and its later companion, Lee ’s Lieutenants, were works of history and 
memory so powerful that they enabled Southerners to merge their identities with Lee and 


the Old South. 
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CHAPTER FIVE: THE ENSHRINEMENT OF IDENTITY AND MEMORY 

Throughout his life, Freeman demonstrated a keen awareness of the loyalties and 
expectations that history demanded of him as a Southemer. As revealed in his historical 
works, he also clearly discerned the shared experiences, symbols, ideals, and attitudes 
that shaped Southern history and Southern identity. This understanding of Southem 
history and identity came over time, as he made many attempts to define and shape their 
meaning. 

One of the finer examples is found in a letter Freeman wrote in 1919 to a young 
man about to enter the Virginia Military Institute. “The future is not, as some men think, 
a strange entity apart from today. Rather it is bound up with today--the result, in fact, of 
today. No man who seeks to look below the surface of things can fail to realize this. 
Today is at one with yesterday.” 

In 1940, Freeman touched upon a similar theme in his introduction to the WPA 
guide to Virginia. He described the cities of the state as having “‘a curious commingling 
of yesterday and today.” He describes what he termed “a deliberate cult of the past” in 
Virginia. The Civil War had played such a central role in shaping the character of the 
state, that Virginia continually felt the “responsibility to justify her past,” he added. “The 
experience of an immense common tragedy has strengthened the homogeneity of the 
population.” Freeman’s use of the word homogeneity most certainly refers to a cultural 
unity, an identity forged in the memories of the past.? When he discussed Virginians or 
Southerners in his Current Events class, he at times characterized them as having a sense 
of “oneness with the past” which, in his opinion, led Virginians to be more contemplative 


than dynamic.° 
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The importance of Lee in modern Southern memory and identity remained a 
recurring theme. As historian Allen W. Moger has observed, “General Lee was the 
South’s idol and the people’s hero long before a legend had time to develop.”* Keeping 
alive Lee’s fame, and by extension, the ideals and values of the Old South that Lee 
represented, actually began during the war and carried into the twentieth century. In a 
1906 article in The Outlook, Edwin Mims posed this question about Lee’s place in the 
mind of modern Southerners: 

How does the present generation of Southerners who never saw Lee, never lived in 

the light of his magnificent eye, feel towards him--especially those who are 

connected with the movements lending towards progress and liberalism?? 
Mims’ question seemed directed to Freeman, for it described the dichotomy of the 
divided mind. Certainly Freeman had embraced the ideas of progressivism within the 
context of the traditional South. But Mims’ question requires a more detailed answer, 
one that drives to the heart of Souther identity and memory. How important was Lee to 
the modern Southerner of the early twentieth century? A letter Freeman wrote in 1915 
provides a symbolic answer to Mims’ query. Having finished Lee’s Dispatches, Freeman 
wrote to W. J. DeRenne to tell him about his emotions upon passing the statue of Lee 
nearly every day on his way to work: 


I confess that for years I have felt like apologizing for never having done anything 
to perpetuate the fame of that great man. But now, thanks to you, I can walk by 
that statue and say to myself, ‘I’m not the man he would have Southemers be, but 
thank God, I’ve done a little something to keep alive his fame!’ 
Mims certainly would have approved, had he known of Freeman’s letter. In The Outlook 


article, Mims thought modern Southemers viewed Lee as the finest product of antebellum 


Souther civilization, whose character emerged as a product of “certain great forces in 
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Southern life.” Mims concluded that Lee “looms large in the Southern imagination.” 
Between 1915 and 1945, Freeman wrote his two most famous historical works, 
R. E. Lee, Lee’s Lieutenants, and a lesser known review of Confederate literature, The 
South to Posterity. To a large degree, these works succeed in fulfilling the obligation 
Freeman expressed in his letter to DeRenne to make the Historical South live within 
modern Southern consciousness. Freeman’s historical works, as expressions of memory 
and identity, can be viewed as a Southern reaction to the undeniable circumstances of 
social, economic, and political change that accelerated with the completion of the First 
World War, and continued through the Great Depression and the Second World War. 
George B. Tindall described the reaction of perceptive Southerners to change. He saw a 


desire to develop an “identification with their native region as a ground for belief and 
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loyalty. 
The process of transformation between 1919 and 1945 placed Southerners like 
Freeman in two distinct intellectual worlds; one sought to maintain the stability and 
reassurance that marked the traditional Historical South, while the other was immersed in 
the present circumstances of American life that were affecting the South in unexpected 
ways. As Louis D. Rubin, Jr. has observed, “they had been gifted with a kind of 
historical perspective which translated what they saw in terms of what had been as well 
as what now was.”? “The Southerner,” writes Sheldon Van Auken, “discontented, 
conscious of economic pressure, and anxious to defend the past, began to write.” 
From this consciousness of change and the sense of past in the present, came 


Allen Tate’s famous “backward glance” that initiated the Southern Renascence. In this 


way, then, the Southern Renascence itself can be described as an effort by Southerners to 
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establish a solid cultural structure of collective memory--a publicly presented past--that 
could survive social change. This view of the Southern Renascence contributes to a 
broader understanding of Freeman’s histories as literary expressions of both Southern 
identity and collective Southern memory. In R. £. Lee and Lee's Lieutenants, he was 
able to provide a successful transition of Southern collective memory and identity to the 
modern age. He accomplished this on two levels First, these historical works served to 
represent the beliefs, interests, and aspirations of Southerners that form the basis for 
collective memory. Second, Freeman’s works of Confederate biography themselves, 
through their use of language and narrative, serve as a mode of representation that 
conveys the full expression of Southern values and identity while simultaneously placing 
them in a larger cultural context. 

“The best way to learn history,” Freeman told his Current Events class in 1923, 
“is to read biography. A real biographer must enter into the spirit of his subject.”'' A 
year later, Freeman told his class that modern generations had lost touch with the 
Historical South, what he termed “a great plebeian democracy, pregnant with the doctrine 
of Jeffersonian simplicity.” In its place, had arisen a mythic South, “a lost civilization 
adorned with unexcelled social grandeur, opulence, hospitality, and social brilliance.” 
The real South was composed of a simple, sincere, affable, plain people. They 
constituted the foundation of the Southern society and the backbone of the Confederate 
army. 2 

These insights into Freeman’s thinking while he was researching the Lee 
biography provide a basis for understanding the two main goals of R. E. Lee. The first 


was for Freeman to have a knowledge of Lee so deep that the General’s true essence 
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would stand out clearly. The second was to demythologize the Old South, restoring the 
yeomen of the South in their proper place, equal to and alongside of Lee in the Army of 
Northern Virginia. Thus Lee’s biography would not only resurrect Lee as the South’s 
finest exemplar, it would also serve to set aright the forgotten image of the substantial 
citizenry of the Old South. 

In 1930, after nearly fifteen years of work, Freeman wrote to his editor Maxwell 
Perkins at Scribner’s conceming his conceptual approach and methodology to the Lee 
biography. “I have tried to keep the light on Lee and to present him through his 
writings,” he told Perkins, “I have not presumed to analyze the man’s thoughts . . . but 
when it seemed to me that particular acts could be explained by motives that were clear 
from the evidence, I have not hesitated to state them, though always with a ‘probably,’ a 
‘doubtless’ or the like.” Freeman believed that he had remained detached from, yet 
completely integral to, his subject. “As far as I know,” he wrote to Perkins, “I have not 
written a single paragraph of eulogium. [ have assumed that the biographer associates 
himself so closely with his subject that praise becomes immodesty. If the man does not 
speak for himself, the biographer has made a failure of his presentation.”'? While 
allowing Lee’s words to stand unadomed, and certainly never descending into eulogy, 
Freeman nonetheless uses language and narrative to give form and meaning to Lee’s 
experience and to make sense of the larger historical experience of the South.'* 

The first two volumes of Freeman’s R. E. Lee were published in October 1934, 
with the second two volumes following in February 1935. He won the Pulitzer prize for 
biography in May. Charles Willis Thompson, writing in the New York Times Book 


Review, observed that Freeman had found that much of the source material on Lee had 
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never been consulted. Thompson noted that Freeman’s research resulted in “such 
meticulous study of the slightest reference to Lee as to enable the biographer to 
reconstruct, almost literally, every hour and minute.” “You literally follow him,” the 
reviewer observed, “often gesture by gesture, to the very tones of his voice as they 
changed, and never without an unchallengeable footnote for authority.” Freeman’s 
narrative, “has vitality and color, a sustained vividness,” Thompson noted, “but it is never 
falsely dramatic or rhapsodic. His prose is firm and never tedious.”'> 

In a subsequent review of the final two volumes, Thompson drew attention to 
Freeman’s craftsmanship, his style of sifting, selection, and analysis which made 
“hitherto unnoticed phases of Lee’s character shine out.” Thompson noticed “the 
author’s self-restraint sometimes slips,” but the result he found were phrases that stood 
out “so original and so pictorial as to illuminate in flashes what whole pages could not 
do.” He concluded: “you rise from the completed work with the conviction here is Lee’s 
monument. . . . Dr. Freeman has left nothing for any after-sculptor to carve.””'® 

Before R. E. Lee was published, Freeman wanted the poet Stephen Vincent Benét 
to publish a review of the biography not as a work of history, but of literature. Freeman 
sought Ellen Glasgow’s assistance in making contact with Benét and seeking his services. 
Benét agreed and published two reviews in the New York Herald Tribune.'’ Benét’s 
second review focused on the work’s literary qualities. Benét asserted that Lee had been 
misunderstood as much by idolatry as by vilification. Freeman’s biography changed that. 
“No matter what our individual beliefs and prejudices,” Benét wrote, “we have come to 


take a deep and personal interest not only in Lee but in the Army of Northern Virginia as 


well.” Benét praised the “‘fine architectural quality” of the biography, stating that 
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“Freeman’s Lee reads like a man’s life.” ““Whatever Dr. Freeman touches,” Benét 
concluded, “he vivifies.”'® 

The historian Dumas Malone wrote two reviews for the American Historical 
Review. “Subject and author have been most happily cojoined,” Malone began, “the 
Virginian author has imparted to his book a certain flavor of the Confederacy.” Both Lee 
and the men in the ranks were memorialized in the biography. Malone praised Freeman’s 
emphasis on the intellectual quality of Lee’s generalship, but saw in his depiction of 
Lee’s campaigns and battles a tendency to blame the Confederates for a defeat without 
giving credit to the Federals for a victory. Malone nonetheless found Lee “more 
completely pictured and far better explained” in this biography than in any other. Nor did 
Malone find the heroic image of legendary Lee diminished. In Freeman’s Lee, he found 
a more human man, whom he described as “a simple soul humble, transparent, and 
believing.” Yet, Malone added, “the is still a knight, ‘sans peur et sans reproche.’””"” 

Other reviewers were more specific in their criticism. George Fort Milton 
believed Freeman had pictured a man who was simply too good to be a successful 
general. He believed that Freeman had shown how Lee failed, but not why. 
Interestingly, Milton found an overall defensive tone in Freeman’s attitude toward Lee.” 
Henry Steele Commager noted that Freeman had accomplished a fusion of scholarship 
and art and had penetrated Lee’s character. In doing so, he had “revealed its significance, 
humanized the ledgend and rationalized the symbol.” The biographer had taken on the 
same characteristics as his subject. Freeman, like Lee, desired to avoid controversy and 


dispute; was hesitant to fix blame; and appeared to be as just, charitable, and tolerant in 


his treatment of Lee as Lee was to others.”! 
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Allen Tate, the Southern Agrarian poet and literary critic, and one of the leading 
figures of the Southern renascence, praised Freeman’s scholarship, but wrote that he was 
not convinced by Freeman’s argument that no conflict existed in Lee’s mind. By 
refraining to provide insights, understanding, or interpretation of Lee’s thoughts, 
Freeman was leaving what he called “our immediate new-South environment” to 
continue to interpret Lee. “Unless interpretation is conscious and critical,” Tate wrote, “‘it 
is bound to be unconscious and uncritical.” Tate hoped that Freeman would eventually 
be persuaded that ambiguity existed within Lee.” 

H. J. Eckenrode, in an insightful review in the Virginia Magazine of History and 
Biography, noted that Freeman’s biography of Lee confirmed what most Southerners 
believed: “we like to think that the South made a great fight in 1861-65, an immortal 
struggle in defense of the now abandoned principle of constitutional liberty, and to be 
able to feel that our forefathers did their best to save us from the calamities that have 
descended on us.” 

These reviewers touched upon two critical aspects of R. E. Lee. All made note of 
the impeccable scholarship and the mastery of detail that Freeman assembled not only 
concerning Lee’s life but Confederate military sources as well. This effort, in and of 
itself, was a monumental achievement. Significantly, each reviewer commented on 
Freeman’s ability to establish for the reader a special personal interaction with Lee, the 
Army of Northern Virginia, and their times. Part of this effect came from Freeman’s use 
of the fog of war technique, in which the reader, despite his foreknowledge of events, 
knows and sees only what Lee does at the particular time described.”* Freeman set out to 


make this work as scientifically rigorous, thoroughly researched, and documented as his 
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scholarly skills allowed him. Over his labor of nearly twenty years, with his concern for 
gathering facts from firsthand observers and his strict adherence to measured judgments, 
Freeman employed a level of detail and precision that would prove for all time that Lee 
was endowed with all the unfailing qualities of physical and moral courage, character, 
intellect, faith, self-mastery, judgment, tact, and discretion that legend had bestowed upon 
him.” Despite the skeptical voice of Tate, Freeman’s unambiguous portrait of Lee 
remained the standard one for Americans. 

Even so, the overall tone of R. E. Lee is tragic, both personally for Lee and for the 
South. “Like the fated victim of Greek tragedy,” Freeman writes, “he was coming under 
the influences of forces he could not control, forces against which it was futile for him 
even to struggle.” The war itself is described as “the darkest of American tragedies,” the 
pre-war political actions are described as tragedies. Freeman provides dark overtones in 
his description of Lee’s marriage by contrasting the couple’s current happiness with what 
lay in the future: “they were to endure more of a tragedy than is measured out to most 
mortals.””° 

Freeman’s view of Southern history as tragedy was influenced by G. Lowes 
Dickinson’s book titled The Greek View of Life. Dickinson described the general 
character of Greek tragedy as “an interpretation of the national ideal” and “representative 
of national tradition and belief.” Tragedy, in its portrayal of the deeds and passions of 
men, served both as an example and a warning. According to Dickinson, the Greek view 
of history in the tragedies moved “under a visible providence, from its divine origin 
onward to an end that would be prosperous or the reverse according as later generations 


should continue to observe the worship and traditions of their fathers.”*’ 
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Freeman apparently shared Dickinson’s view of the nature and purpose of tragedy 
in Greek society. Freeman thought that Depression-era Americans in the 1930s were 
attracted to the story of the Confederacy for the same reasons that ancient Athenians 
enjoyed tales of tragic heroes and events. This helps explain Freeman’s use of tragic 
overtones in R. E. Lee and Lee's Lieutenants as they related to Southern memory and 
identity. 

In the face of what Freeman described as “those twin conspirators against the 
South, fate and circumstance,” Lee and the Army of Northern Virginia struggled to 
sustain the Confederate national ideal.”® Increasingly, the hopes of the Confederacy 
depended almost entirely upon the success of Lee and his army. Contained in the tragic 
story of Lee and the Confederacy were the elements of “national tradition and belief’ and 
the importance of historical memory that comprised Southern identity. Therefore, the 
tragic overtones of R. E. Lee were intended to stir a Southern collective memory of 
defeat, but also of resolve and triumph. Collective memories such as these, Halbwachs 
explains, represent “a recollection too strongly grounded in a large mass of experiences” 
for them not have some enduring effect “in the modern consciousness of societies.””” 

Throughout R. £. Lee, Freeman portrayed Lee as a man seeking to know the 
minds of other men. As a historian, Freeman is seeking an understanding with Lee, and 
he strives to show the reader Lee’s state of mind as well. Freeman employed a series of 
rhetorical questions to give the reader a sense of what choices were available to Lee at 
critical times in his life, a literary device that in effect displays Lee’s mind at work.”° 

Generally, Freeman described Lee’s actions as instinctual, always guided by 


conscience and his sense of duty This is especially true when Freeman discussed Lee’s 
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state of mind between December 1860 and April 1861.°' In this manner, Freeman sought 
to address the central question of Lee’s life: how did one of the most sterling officers in 
the U.S. Army, who loved the Union and disliked the institution of slavery, ultimately 
abandon his career and country to join the Confederacy? 

For Freeman, as a Virginian and a Southerner, Lee’s decision was one he was 
born to make. “He had long before decided instinctively, what his duty required of him,” 
Freeman wrote. Lee made his decision “without any moral struggle or thought of 
personal gain or loss to stand with Virginia, though he hoped with all his heart that the 
Union would be preserved.” >? Freeman told his Current Events class in 1921, when the 
issue of Lee’s decision to resign his commission and stand with Virginia came up for 
discussion, ““To the Southern mind the idea of any conflict in Lee’s mind over that 
decision is absurd.”* 

Freeman expanded on this image of mind when he described Lee’s effect over 
time on the character of the Army of Northern Virginia. The General “created in the 
minds of the men a feeling that General Lee understood them, sympathized with them, 
and was mindful of their wants.”** Freeman linked Lee and the quality of the common 
soldiers, and praised their morale, adaptability, and faith.°° Freeman portrayed Lee and 
the Army of Northern Virginia as becoming one in mind between 1862 and 1865. The 
soldiers’ identities became bound within Lee, and he became for these Southerners the 
representative of their ideals. Even as the strategic situation deteriorated between 1864 
and 1865, Lee and his soldiers began drawing closer together. “In the larger sense,” 
Freeman observed, “only Lee and the men in the ranks still made the army terrible in 


battle.” Freeman used this connection of mind and identity as one of the unstated reasons 
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for the continued tenacity and valor of the army in the face of impending defeat. 

In discussing collective memory, Maurice Halbwachs observed that “behind the 
series of articulated words, there is a series of acts of understanding which are so many 
psychial facts.”*’ Through his reference to tragedy and his depiction of states of mind, 
Freeman injected important values and beliefs into R. E. Lee. The biography developed 
into a portrayal of the collective Southern mind and historical identity, beginning with 
Lee’s own state of mind, then growing to include the Army of Northern Virginia, and 
ending with the entire South. For years, Southerners had used Lee and the Army of 
Northern Virginia as both political and cultural representations of the Confederacy. 
Freeman’s conscious use of the close connection of Lee and the soldiers of the army was 
meant to build what literary critics term “a structure of emotive objects.” These 
representative signs, established through the use of literary language, style, and mood, 
provided Southerners with a common collective memory that gave order and meaning to 
the events of the past.** 

One of the best examples of representation is found in Freeman’s chapter entitled 
“The Sword of Robert E. Lee.” Here he assesses Lee’s service to the Confederacy and 
Lee’s effect on the South: 


The people in the Southern towns and on the farms of the Confederate states saw .. . 
a series of military successes they were not capable of interpreting in terms of 
strategy or tactics. ... But for them the war had taken on a deeper spiritual 
significance than it had for some of those who faced the bloody realities of 
slaughter. . .. They saw in Lee the embodiment of the faith and piety they believed a 
just Heaven would favor. ... [A}Jmong the Southern people, during the last year of 
the struggle, it lacked little of lifting Lee to be the mediator for his nation. The 
army, seeing him in battle, put his ability first and his character second. The civilian 
population, observing him from afar, rated his character even above his ability.*® 


Throughout the biography, Freeman drew connections to Lee as the representative 
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figure of the South, using language to build an image of one who “embodied the glamour, 
the genius, and the graces with which the South idealized a hideous war.”“° “He was the 
same in his bearing to men of every station, courteous, simple, and without pretense,” 
Freeman wrote, “Of objective mind, free of any suggestion of self-consciousness, he was 
considerate in his dealings with others, and of never-failing tact. He made friends readily 
and held them steadfastly.” Yet in this courtly gentleman of the Old South, Freeman 
found an attraction to revolutionary struggle, and provided the image of Lee as a 
revolutionary figure in the mold of Washington. Freeman describes the highly charged 
emotional scene as Lee waited in the hall of the Virginia capitol to accept his commission 
as Commander in Chief of the state’s military forces: 

Lee’s mind was running ahead to all the exactions of the hour and to the 

necessities of united action by all the Southern states. Virginia came first in his 

devotion, but he saw plainly that neither her defense nor the triumph of her cause 

could be assured unless the South halted all centrifugal tendencies and remained 

one republic. In this thought, as he waited, Lee looked up at the ivory-tinted 

statue of his great hero, Washington, a marble that exhibits the perfect poise and 

all the high determination of an earlier revolutionary.*' 
Certainly the most famous of all emotive representations of Lee and the army and the 
Confederacy for Southerners is Gettysburg. The most representational event of 
Gettysburg is the climactic third day of the battle, marked by the Confederate attack on 
the Union center known as Pickett’s Charge. As the historian, Freeman carefully 
reconstructs the factual movements of Pickett’s Virginians and Pettigrew’s North 
Carolinians; as a Southerner, he provides the representations which give the event 


immediacy and pathos. 


Twenty-five yards--only twenty-five to the barrier in Garnett’s front. The grimy 
faces of the Federal infantry can be seen where the smoke lifts for an instant in 
front of the wall. But the lines are all in confusion now. .. . the line is melting 
away on the right and on the left. Still the dauntless men rush upward. The 
Virginians and some of the Tennesseans and Carolinians are at the stone fence. . . . 
The enemy is all around them. Where are the thousands who marched in that 
proud line from the woods? Where are the flags and the supports? The right is in 
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the air; they are bluecoats firing over there, not Confederates. And on the left~ 
more federals. The place is a death trap--are there no officers to tell one what to 
do. . . . [T]he survivors, unconsciously crowding around the standards, are 
stumbling over the bodies of the dead; every minute sees the struggling remnant 
thinned. . . . The column is surrounded--there is no escape except in abandoning the 
heights, won with so much blood and valor.” 


This is the only place in R. E. Lee that Freeman employs this technique to describe 
events. In itself, a fine-crafted piece of imaginative writing. Lee, who up to now, has 
held the center stage, is removed. For the account of Pickett’s Charge, Freeman placed 
the common soldiers, with whom Lee had forged uncommon bonds of loyalty, as the 
focus of the narrative. Freeman joins the reader and the soldiers together in the midst of 
the battle, providing flashes of images, similar to what a soldier would see. 

But this is not just a representation of any battle, it is the decisive action of the 
decisive battle of the war. It is the representation of the memory of Pickett’s Charge as 
Southerners would wish it to be. Men of the South--from Virginia, North Carolina, and 
Tennessee, rushing dauntlessly into the face of the enemy and stopped not by fear, or by 
exhaustion or by superior numbers, but by a lack of reinforcements to hold the ground 
seized. As it appeared, victory had been denied them, by only the slimmest of margins. 

After Gettysburg, Freeman emphasizes Lee’s increasing personal aggressiveness. 
Unlike the calm, reserved, detached senior leader who relied on his subordinate 
commanders to execute his plans at the Seven Days, Sharpsburg, and Fredericksburg, Lee 
seems to be ready to lead attacks, take full control of the battle at critical points during 
the battles of the Wildemess, Spotsylvania, and Sayler’s Creek, his “fighting blood,” as 
Freeman terms it, fully aroused. In these last years of the war, in defiance of 
consequences, Lee displays a personal desire to take the battle to the enemy, and by the 


force of his own will, halt them once and for all.*? 
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Freeman uses beautifully crafted, precise images that serve to represent a whole 
series of events. In recounting the night before Lee’s first battle as commander of the 
Southern army defending Richmond, Freeman asks rhetorically, “What could Lee have 
thought as he rode silently by, and heard the echo of the soldiers’ banter, the music of 
their boyish laughter?” The structure of emotive objects stands out clearly: the innocence 
of young men as yet untouched by war; the comforting bonds of brotherhood that soldiers 
share in the field. But in posing the question at this specific moment in Lee’s life, 
Freeman also intentionally provides the image that Lee and his soldiers are on the 
threshold of greatness. The reader has the foreknowledge of Lee’s successes on the 
battlefield and that these inexperienced soldiers would be welded into a nearly 
unconquerable force by their commander.“ 

Yet there is also the knowledge that the Confederacy, in Freeman’s words, “may 
have been foredoomed to defeat and extinction,” despite the best efforts of Lee and his 
men. While it heightens the tragic element of the narrative, it also hearkens back to Lost 
Cause concepts of predestined defeat and suffering. Freeman makes this implication 
clearer when he described Lee’s choice to resign his commission and commit himself to 
Virginia in 1861 had placed him on a road that “though lit with glory, led straight to 
Appomattox.” As with this use of the word Appomattox, Freeman needs to evoke no 
stronger emotive representations than to list the simple place names that marked the 
triumph and tragedy of the Army of Northern Virginia. In his last Appendix, “The 
Funeral of Lee,” Freeman engages in what one writer has termed “memory work,” by 
providing both the structure and texture of remembrance. Because of local flooding, 


many of Lee’s officers could not reach Lexington, Virginia, to attend Lee’s funeral. 
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Freeman reports that their places were taken by the simple private soldiers who had 
served under Lee’s command. In a few unadorned sentences, Freeman evokes a powerful 
collective memory, not only of the veterans themselves, but for Southerners as well by 
using particular battlefield locations as a kind of Southern cultural code: 


They had cheered him at the Chancellor House. About him they had rallied after 
they had sullenly fallen back from Cemetery Ridge. They had cried ‘Lee to the rear’ 
in the Wilderness and at the Bloody Angle. Theirs had been the tears that drew his 
own as they had tried to shake his hands or to touch his garments or to caress the 
flanks of his steed at Appomattox." 


Freeman evoked places, people, and events already resonant in the collective memory of 
Southerners. But more importantly, the author provided a series of acts of understanding 
and of self-definition that gave expression to a particularly Southern social and cultural 
allegiance.” 

Within this allegiance, it is Lee who increasingly came to represent the Southem 
cause.*’ In his account of Lee at Appomattox, at the point where he has decided to 
surrender the army, Freeman again used the rhetorical question technique to make an 
appeal to historical memory: what would history say about the act of surrender--the 
ultimate shame and failure of any commander? Guided by duty, as always, Lee found 
surrender to be the right thing to do regardless of history’s verdict. In Freeman’s 
narrative, duty up to this point had always been expressed in personal terms. Now facing 
final defeat, Freeman depicts Lee performing his duty to his country to spare the homes 
and families of the South further loss. 

Narrative as a literary technique is the means by which a writer gives form and 
meaning to experience. In terms of collective memory, narrative can be seen as an 


affirmation of cultural experience. It is also the means to communicate images and 
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recollections that compose the frameworks of collective memory.” In this way, 
Freeman’s unique narrative style in R. E. Lee serves as a means to reproduce experiences 
that are important to Southern identity. The singular accomplishment of Douglas 
Southall Freeman as a historian is his mastery of hundreds of small details--the weather, 
Lee’s uniform, road conditions, conversations, emotions, facial expressions. The result is 
a vivid word picture that establishes a sense of immediacy and unchallengable 
authenticity to the narrative. His literary and artistic skills allow the reader to share in the 
experience of the moment or event he recounts, and in doing so Freeman reconstructs an 
image of the past which is in harmony with the predominant opinions of Southem 
society.” 

Freeman’s account of Lee awaiting Jackson’s attack on the Union right at 
Chancellorsville embodies this technique. This was the greatest tactical risk Lee had ever 
undertaken. He divided his army in the face of a superior enemy force, and allowed his 
most trusted and brilliant subordinate, Thomas J. Jackson, to undertake a high risk march 
around the enemy’s flank and initiate a surprise attack with the intent of trapping the 
union army against the Rappahannock River and destroying them in detail. Complete 
success of the plan meant a battle of annihilation and perhaps final victory. Freeman 
recreates in narrative form the final, agonizing moments for Lee as he awaits the attack: 


If Fredericksburg were occupied in force, or if Jackson had balked in front of a line 
that had been strengthened at the news of his coming, then . . . but what was that 
rumble from the west, swelling like distant thunder. . .. Every ear was strained; 
every heart stopped for a moment. Then, as the fury of the cannonade swept over 
the Wilderness, every eye brightened. It was Jackson at last, hurling his veterans 
desperately against the Federals to the wild music of his guns!*° 


The reader, of course, knows what will happen at the battle of Chancellorsville. It will 


not be a second Cannae. Jackson will fall wounded, lost to Lee forever. But it is the 
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greatest battle of Lee’s career and his most glorious moment. The narrative recaptures 
that moment in time for the collective Southern memory, summoning the wild music and 
allowing it all about to begin again. For Southerners, Freeman’s narrative provided what 
Allen Tate called in his poem Ode to the Confederate Dead, ““knowledge carried to the 
heart.” Freeman also uses the narrative itself to exbibit a sense of the time intermixing, 
as though chronology is not as important as memory. Throughout the biography Lee 
(and the reader) encounter men who will either be one of his subordinates in the Army of 
Northern Virginia, or an enemy facing him on a future battlefield. At the poignant 
meeting of Lee and Grant at the McLean house in Appomattox, Freeman took special 
Pains to recount how the Union officers used memories of past service with Lee as an 
initial act of reconciliation and comradeship.*' 

With the publication of the last two volumes of R. E. Lee in February of 1935, 
Ellen Glasgow wrote Freeman a letter praising the biography. For years, Glasgow had an 
established reputation as a critic of the Southern obsession with the past. Glasgow’s 
novels, such as The Battle Ground (1902), The Deliverance (1904), and Virginia (1913), 
criticized the Lost Cause mentality and the traditionalists whom she believed still 
prevented the South from making progress. Glasgow, who spent her entire life in 
Richmond, took a detached view of the people who lived in the former capital of the 
Confederacy. She once described Richmonders as people who lived “in a perpetual flight 
from reality.”°? Thus, it would seem that she would be among the first to question 
Freeman’s approach and treatment of Lee. Perhaps because she was a literary artist 
herself, she saw and understood what Freeman sought to accomplish. Glasgow selected 


for special praise the scene Freeman described in only a short paragraph of Lee at 
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Sayler’s Creek in April of 1865. Faced with the disintegration of a large part of his army 
after a Union attack, Lee attempted to rally the survivors around him while holding a 
Confederate battle flag. Freeman asked “Did it flash over him then that this was the last 
rally of the great Army of Northern Virginia?°> Her reaction to this vignette displays his 
ability to touch at the heart of Southern memory and identity. “Ts it,” she asked Freeman, 
“a law of our nature that defeat should appear nobler than victory?’ She found the scenes 
at Appomattox had achieved what she called “that perfect simplicity” that made Lee 
appear to come to life again.** 

Indeed it was this living Lee, ”a man in whom character and intellect were so 
balanced that he is like a Greek temple,” who became Freeman’s goal as both historian 
and writer.°> Freeman’s biography provided the South and Southerers with an answer to 
the question Charles Francis Adams had asked at the grave of Lee in Lexington in 1907, 
on the one hundredth anniversary of the general’s birth: “Whom shall we consecrate and 
set apart as one of our sacred men?” Guided always by “the clear light of conscience 
and of social obligation,” Lee, for Freeman, was “the Southern Arthur, the embodiment 


”>7 History, in 


of Virginia’s ideals . . . its rally post, the rock of its righteousness. 
Freeman’s view, was biography. In his biography of Lee, Freeman rendered both a life 
and an argument. It was his conception of the South’s argument, its ideology, its image 
of itself, and how it defined itself as a national culture both during and after the war. 
Freeman had transcended time, created a living memory, and translated Southern identity 
to a figure who could now stand unchallenged as one of America’s great men.™® 


In 1936, shortly after the publication of R. E. Lee, Freeman began to collect 


material for a proposed biography of George Washington. But “it did not seem 
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permissible,” he recalled, “to pass to another period of military history until that company 
of gallant gentlemen had been placed in their proper relationship to their chief.”°? He 
admitted that “mentally it was not easy to leave the struggle about which one had been 
writing for twenty years.” It appeared that Freeman was almost personifying Lee in 
himself, undertaking to write the memoirs the General had intended to write but had 
never begun. This research and writing effort his second major work, Lee's Lieutenants, 
would consume another eight years. 

Where the tone of R. E. Lee was restrained and measured, as the reader observes 
Lee from a respectful distance, Lee's Lieutenants is more intimate. Freeman’s writing is 
more confident, less detached and formalistic. He even included humorous anecdotes 
that generations of Southerners had told for years.°' It is at once a battle history of Lee’s 
army and a collective biography. While the campaigns of the Army of Northern Virginia 
provided the unifying narrative structure, Freeman highlighted the underlying theme of 
command by presenting intermittent portraits of the men who led Lee’s corps, divisions, 
and brigades. His purpose was to provide a developing picture of each officer’s 
character, event by event, to build a collective, interrelated picture of the proud, 
individualistic, contentious, gallant, and devoted men who represented the Old South. At 
the same time, Lee's Lieutenants serves as representative set of assembled memories that 
provides a summation of an entire period and portrays Southern life within the idea of the 
Historical South. In this context, Lee's Lieutenants is a portrait of both Southern 
civilization and the Army of Norther Virginia. 

Freeman’s multiple portraiture of a group of unique men who possessed unique 


individual traits as well as faults and limitations serves to support the collective memory 
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of Southerners, much in the same way a family’s collective memory is formed. As 
Halbwachs observes, “each figure expresses an entire character, as each fact recapitulates 
an entire period in the life of the group. They coexist as images and notions.” © In his 
introduction to Volume I, Freeman alludes to this important coexistence: “The Army and 
the Southern cause took on a spiritual symbolism that must have been experienced to be 
understood.” Freeman’s comment on gaining understanding through experience is 
important as it captures his view of the transmission of collective historical memory. As 
a historian, using the scientific collection and assessment of factual evidence, he could 
recreate experience to create a living Lee as he had done previously. Freeman would 
now employ his skills, as he wrote, “to work over the historical materials of many sorts 
until names become personalities, characteristics emerge, and reports take on the sound 
ofa voice.” From this process, he would create living representations of the Southerners 
who fought the war. 


At first, one had the feeling that these Confederates had ridden so far toward 
oblivion that one could not discern the figures or overtake them before that had 
passed over the horizon of time. In the end, there was the sensation of reaching their 
camp, of watching the firelight on their faces, and of hearing their brave and genial 
conversation. 


In this effort to transmit both the experience and identity in Lee's Lieutenants, Freeman 
sought to achieve what Halbwachs described occurred when collective memory “elevates 
the individual above himself and makes him the recipient of the vast resources of the 


65 This elevation of the reader is especially evident in 


group that he represents. 
Freeman’s account of the death of Stonewall Jackson, Lee’s most brilliant subordinate 
who had been wounded at Chancellorsville. Freeman takes the reader to Jackson’s 


bedside and movingly recreates the last hours of the Confederacy’s greatest combat 
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general. In several sentences Freeman also defines the character of the man whose 
devotion to a personal code of discipline and his faith became a touchstone of Southern 
fealty: 

Now, again, into the deepening silence, came the voice of Mrs. Jackson: Might 

she read to him some of the Psalms of consolation? He [Jackson] shook his head 

vaguely; he was suffering too much, he said, to be able to listen. No sooner had 

he spoken than his disciplined conscience stirred and smote him even in his 

stupor. Would he not heed the Psalms, the Word of God? ‘Yes,’ he corrected 


himself, ‘we must never refuse that.” He managed to add briefly: ‘Get the Bible 
and read 

them. . . .” The next time the man on the bed seerned conscious, [Dr.] McGuire 
asked him to drink from the glass. Jackson shook his head: ‘It would only deny 
my departure, and do no good; I want to preserve my mind, if possible, to the 
last.” Once more he slipped back into the land of far and near, where faces 
change instantly and scenes melt into one another. He murmured again, gave 
orders, sat at mess with his staff, was back in Lexington with his little family, 
was fighting, was praying. © 


Freeman found a Homeric quality in the story of the Army of Northern Virginia. “The 
impersonal army itself,” he wrote in volume 2, “deserved more praise than any person.””” 
With his account of the army’s formal surrender at Appomattox on 12 April 1865, 
Freeman reaches the highest level of his power of the narrative to invoke a collective 
memory. The description of the remnants of the Army of Northern Virginia marching 
toward the surrender site allowed Freeman to recount the army’s history--its tragedy, its 
honor, and its glory. As the Confederate units pass in front of the Union troops under 
command of General Joshua L. Chamberlain, they become an army of memory, 
representing, not the living, but the dead. “Shadows they were,” Freeman wrote. He 
described how the massed flags of the assembly of meager Confederate regiments created 
an illusion of the column covered in red. “A bloody bond of brotherhood encompassed 
them,” Freeman wrote.®? Each regiment, brigade, division, and corps brought forth 


memories of its battles. Pickett’s division, perhaps the most famous of all of Lee’s units, 
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received special attention from Freeman in order to evoke the most poignant of Southern 
memories: 


Those who finally laid down their weapons were merely a little group; perhaps 60, 
but all the bloody grief of Gettysburg was typified by them--Pickett’s exhortation, 
“Don’t forget today, that you are from Old Virginia,’ Armistead wrapped in his 
overcoat, Cemetery Ridge red with Southern banners and with Southern blood.” 


Freeman’s last paragraph included a valediction to the men who had made the Army of 
Northern Virginia immortal: “long and weary roads were theirs, and strange and 
sometimes winding,” he wrote, “but the words of their leader they kept fresh in their 
hearts: ‘Consciousness of duty faithfully performed’--that was the consolation, which 
became their record, their pride, their bequest.””! 

On Tuesday evening, on the 30th of May 1944, Freeman gathered a select group 
of close friends and family to witness the completion of the final volume of Lee's 
Lieutenants, where he penned the lines quoted above on a table covered with a 
Confederate flag with a saber alongside the manuscript. He dedicated the volume to his 
friend John Stewart Bryan, who had allowed him to schedule his work day so that he 
could do his research and writing. In his diary he wrote in his small, precise handwriting, 
““At 6:05 P.M. in the presence of dear friends, I finished Lee's Lieutenants and concluded 
29 years work to preserve the record of our fathers of the Army of Northern Virginia.””* 
The following day he wrote his daughter that he was pleased that the conclusion of the 
work came by chance on Memorial Day. “My eyes almost dimmed,” he wrote, “‘as I 
made the entry in my diary because I was thinking of your grandfather and of all the 
other men whose fame I have been trying to preserve from the canker of time.”’?> He had 


completed more than a history; he had created a living tableau of the leaders and soldiers 


who followed Lee and bonded them to the collective Southern memory. 
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After completing Lee's Lieutenants, Ellen Glasgow wrote Freeman a heartfelt 
letter of praise. She had been deeply moved, not by the defeat of the Confederacy, but by 
what she described as “the victory of Lee over fate.” “I am especially grateful to you 
because your fine sense of the living fact and the timeless moment has saved Lee’s heroic 
figure, with his gallant army, from the colorless plaster of most American history.””* 

Lee's Lieutenants became Freeman’s most popular work, and the one of which he 
was most proud. Published separately in three volumes during the Second World War, 
Freeman believed that the story of the Army of Northern Virginia’s problems with 
command could assist the U.S. military in its own struggles to find its leaders. He saw 


”™> The great leaders 


Lee’s Lieutenants as his “little literary contribution to the struggle. 
who, like Lee and Jackson, did emerge--Eisenhower, King, Nimitz, Marshall, MacArthur, 
Eisenhower, Patton, and Bradley--all praised Freeman’s work. Reading of Lee’s travails 
with his subordinates gave them a measure of solace. Admiral Nimitz is reported to have 
said that he read one half hour of Lee’s Lieutenants every night. “[A]nd when I reflect 
upon the difficulties and discouragements with which General Lee was confronted, I feel 
fortunate and grateful for my own situation.””° 

By recreating the qualities of leadership, inspirations, and improvisations that 
marked the wartime experiences of the leaders of the Army of Northern Virginia for the 
leaders of the American armed forces, Freeman created an environment of memory, a 
function Maurice Halbwachs described when “the ideas of past and present join together, 
and in which contemporary groups and those of yesterday come into contact in some 


way.”’’ Even for non-Southerers, professional officers often found in Lee's Lieutenants 


a different type of shared identity and collective memory, based on the similarities of 
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experience with Confederate commanders of the past.”® 

A review in Time captured the reasons behind the volumes’ wide popularity. 
“The distinction of Lee ‘s Lieutenants is its clarity. Dr. Freeman has written some of the 
most lucid accounts of military action in U. S. literature.”’? Robert S. Henry, who wrote 
a biography of Nathan Bedford Forrest and a history of the Confederacy, made special 
note of Freeman’s ability to connect the reader to the past. “Each one [of the generals] 
becomes a living figure, stepping out from the past to play his own authentic personal 
part in the tremendous pageant.”®? Other reviewers, however, found Freeman’s tone 
stifling. A critic for Zhe Nation wrote “the Virginia aristocrat shows himself chiefly by 
an amusing tendency to explain military virtue in terms of blue blood.” Another reviewer 
in The New Yorker admitted that “I bridled here and there at the toplofty patrician note.’®" 

Stephen Vincent Benét’s review took a different approach. “Real military brains 
are as rare as any other kind,” he observed in his review of Lee’s Lieutenants. He 
described the generals passing before the reader “like figures in a great fresco, sharply 
drawn, superbly characterized.”*? This image of Lee’s soldiers as artistic representations 
emerged again in a review written by Allen Tate. This review, with the title “Cold 
Pastoral,” appeared in The New Republic. Tate’s title quotes a portion of John Keats’ 
poem “Ode On a Grecian Um,” in which the figures on the urn evoke a classical timeless 
quality. Perceptively, he found Lee's Lieutenants, not a study in command, as the subtitle 
implied, but as he termed it, “the complete image of Lee’s Army of Northern Virginia 
projected through the historical imagination.” He added this telling observation; “The 
secret of Mr. Freeman’s great success as a historian,” Tate wrote, 


is not his overwhelming documentation, his mastery of historical method; it lies 
quite simply in his own peculiar romanticism. Lee’s army is here cut off forever in a 
kind of ‘cold pastoral’ not only from the time of its action but from all history: it has 
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become assimilated to a very great poetic convention, that of the Golden Age, in 
which we may all, North and South, and men everywhere, participate in a Platonic 
world in which historical men achieve Homeric stature. . . . [T]he South scarcely 
exists in Mr. Freeman’s War Between the States~only Virginia, and Virginia not 
very distinctly. . .. There is no war in Mr. Freeman’s magnificent reconstructions of 
this ragged gray army of the Golden Age. 


Later in the review, Tate even went as far as to describe Freeman as having “a mind 
which is not very interesting or resourceful apart from this historical scene.” ®° 

There is some validity in Tate’s tendency to see only “peculiar romanticism”’ at 
the heart of Freeman’s historical writing. But Freeman’s complex mind, exhibited 
through his skill as a writer, was beyond Tate’s ability to characterize. Freeman’s life 
had indeed been infused with the romantic and religious themes of the Lost Cause and in 
R. E. Lee, he had created an historical characterization of Lee who was in every way 
equal to the Southern idealized view that had dominated Southern thinking since Lee’s 
death. As a writer, Freeman structured his historical writing to exploit its dramatic, 
tragic, and heroic content. To communicate the experience of Southerners at war, he 
often used romantic conventions. Yet Freeman was hardly a quaint romantic idealist 
pursuing a forgotten cause.™* 

Among Southern historians in this period, Freeman was unique in his ability to 
use history to shape memory and evoke a collective memory of the heroes of the South. 
He largely succeeded because he had the opportunity to experience directly the rituals 
and traditions that allowed him to understand what should be preserved. Thus, the 
combined influences of Confederate nationalism, the Lost Cause, the New South, and 
Progressivism served to shape his understanding of Southern identity. As a professional 
journalist, he had the opportunity to absorb directly the effects of change on traditional 


Southern life. He translated these experiences into works of historical memory. 
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As a leading Agrarian, Tate himself had attempted to use biography as a 
wellspring of Southern identity. Between 1925 and 1929, he had authored biographies of 
Stonewall Jackson and Jefferson Davis, and contemplated a biography of Lee at about the 
same time Freeman began writing his biography. Unlike Freeman’s characterizations of 
Southern leaders, Tate’s Jackson was drawn as a heroic, mythic figure of the Old South. 
Jefferson Davis for Tate served primarily as a tragic symbol of the life and death of the 
Confederacy.** Where Freeman’s biographical work displayed a mastery of the 
individual’s character and personality, Tate’s biographies were polemics, open and 
strident declarations of his own Southern identity, intended to stir strong sectional 
feelings. Tate’s mature years, however, were marked by an urbane detachment from the 
South. 

Yet, as a Southerner, Tate was capable of deeply insightful perceptions of the 
Southern mind. In a revealing passage from the same review, Tate commended 
Freeman’s technical skills as a writer; but in doing so, he also commented on the quality 
of mind Freeman possessed as a Southerner: 


We have here, [ think, in the case of Mr. Freeman . . . a mind which is so perfectly 

saturated with this scene and so perfectly in command of all its minute and shifting 

detail that even in his digressions he never loses the main thread, because he himself 

is always holding it, letting it out or drawing it in. 
Tate brilliantly uncovered Freeman’s unique gift--his ability to transmit memory and 
identity through precisely crafted historical images, which could evoke the exact desired 
mood along with an impression of events being recreated as they actually happened. 

This quality in Freeman’s writing recalls what Tate once described as the peculiar 


historical consciousness which resulted in “the curious burst of intelligence” that 


characterized modern Southern writing.®° In a 1936 address at the University of Virginia, 
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Tate discussed the difference between what he described as traditional and nontraditional 
societies. The difference between the two is that the nontraditional society “does not 
permit its members to pass to the next generation what it received from its immediate 
past.”° Certainly Freeman’s adroit control of the historical narrative through his mastery 
of his subject--his ability to depict events and personalities of the Army of Northern 
Virginia with clarity and precision--established the means by which Freeman’s version of 
Tate’s traditional Southern society was passed on as part of historical memory. 

Freeman’s “saturated mind” (as Tate termed it) created the historical scenes that could 
serve the purpose of a traditional society. Thus, Freeman provided the means by which 
this particular memory of the Old South could be transmitted to the next generation. Like 
characters in a drama, the men of the Army of Northern Virginia came to possess 
immortality, a permanence of memory that can be restored at any time simply by opening 
a book.®® Even more than R. E. Lee, Lee's Lieutenants is a portable living memory of the 
South. 

In the midst of writing Lee’s Lieutenants, Freeman published The South to 
Posterity: An Introduction to the Writing of Confederate History in 1939. The book is 
Freeman’s compilation and review of the most important source materials from the 1860s 
to 1907, in answer to requests from a national audience for more information about the 
Confederacy. These selections, he believed, “possess those elements of conviction of 
sincerity and human appeal that have brought a new generation of Americans to an 
understanding of the Southern point of view.”®° 
At another level, though, The South to Posterity can be seen as Freeman’s micro- 


history of the Confederacy. He allowed a carefully selected group of Southemers to 
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speak through letters, diary entries, and memoirs in order to portray explicitly the 
Southern wartime experience and its continuing importance to modern Southerners. The 
lesson Freeman was trying to teach was simple: while people forget some things, they 
remember other things. Although Southerners had forgotten “the hellish realities of war,” 
what remained was what Freeman called “common memory.” It was this common 
memory that Freeman evoked as he sought to build a deeper appreciation for the 
Southern wartime experience by describing the pain, hunger, loneliness, anger, nobility, 
quiet courage, strength of will, and most importantly, the character of the people of the 
Confederacy. 

It appeared that, for Douglas Southall Freeman, the Confederacy was the South-- 
and the South was Virginia and North Carolina. In this history, Freeman’s idea of the 
South and the Confederacy were immanent. The Southern mind after the war as Freeman 
characterized it, had only one thought--to justify the cause. Not surprisingly, Freeman 
found the best expression of this Southern mind in Robert E. Lee, who wrote in 1865: “T 
am desirous that the bravery and devotion of the Army of Northern Virginia be correctly 
transmitted to posterity.””' 

Although he discussed the memoirs of other political and military leaders of the 
Confederacy, Lee and Jackson dominated. Outside of the great Confederates, Freeman 
finds their reputations tarnished because they had the misfortune of surviving to publish 
their memoirs. Their accounts, generally products of faulty or selective memory, were 
often savagely criticized. Jackson, who died at the height of his fame, and Lee, who died 
only five years after the war, left behind no writings. This led to a series of adulatory 


works by relatives, comrades, or associates, all of whom claimed a special relationship 
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with one (or both) of the heroes. Interestingly, Freeman does not muse upon this ironic 
twist in Confederacy historiography. Instead, he simply praised all the memoirs, 
primarily for what they reveal about the authors themselves rather than the inaccuracies 
and prejudices they advance. “Southern writers certainly would not deny that we have 
glorified the men we have admired;” he revealed in an unpublished draft of his 
introduction, “neither would we say that we have not sought to ‘vindicate the Southem 
cause’”®* 

Freeman took special pains to quote large portions of Charles Francis Adams’ 
centennial speech on Lee. This account takes up six pages, more than any other section 
in the book. It is a fitting conclusion to his history, for Adams’ praise signified that Lee, 
and by extension, the entire South, had won the final battle—the battle for history and 
memory. When the North accepted Lee as an American hero and counted him worthy of 
honor, the cause, the principles, and the sacrifice of the South had been vindicated. In the 
closing paragraphs of the book, Freeman expressed his belief that in presenting its case to 
the judgment of posterity, the South had both correctly advocated the right of secession 
and defended it gallantly. He found in the experience of the South, in its display of 
steadfast resolve in the face of the supreme tests of war and revolution, a source of 
inspiration for the entire nation. In proclaiming the justness of the Southern cause, 
Freeman counted the Southern character as paramount, confirmed in the lives and actions 
of its people.” 

If a sample of reviews of The South to Posterity are any indication, Freeman had 
succeeded in conveying his message. Freeman’s image of the Confederacy was accepted 


as authentic. Even Jonathan Daniels, liberal editor of the Raleigh News and Observer, 
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and a strong critic of the South’s attachment to its wartime past, praised the book as “the 
clearest and most moving descriptions of the very human Confederacy which we 
possess.” A perceptive reviewer of The South to Posterity noted that the popularity of 
the “South of tradition,” as he termed it, could mean that the South was “at last being 
accepted as a part of the American tradition in the fullest sense.”” The reviewer 
continued, “it seems that what the South contributed to the spiritual history of America 
will last in the fibers of our national life.”** Here was the vindication of the South that 
Freeman openly sought in The South to Posterity and less obviously in his other works. 
Kenneth S. Lynn has observed that in the 1930s the nation was “yearning for a 
useable past.” R. E. Lee, Lee's Lieutenants, and The South to Posterity provided such a 
past for Americans brought low by the Depression who looked to the South as a source of 
inspiration. Freeman’s use of language, narrative, representation, combined with a 
richness of detail and imagery, revived the personalities, the trials, and the glories of 
Confederate history. Freeman created a framework for the perpetuation of Southern 
collective memory and identity.”’ He also helped to impart an image of memory to the 
rest of the nation, which willingly made the image an acceptable part of its canon in the 
years marked by the Depression and World War II. The South could be honored for its 
valor, determination, and character as part of a larger national heritage of patriotism. 
Freeman’s works had achieved a melding of personal Southern identity with historical 


meaning by recovering an essence of the past.”® 
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CHAPTER SIX: “IT IS HISTORY THAT TEACHES US HOPE!” 

The period between 1930 and 1941 were years of almost continuous change for 
both the United States and the South. It began with the worst economic crisis in 
American history, the Great Depression, and ended with America involved in another 
global war. Douglas Southall Freeman, both as editor and historian during these 
important years of change, experienced firsthand the economic revolution of the 
Depression and the New Deal and the onset of World War II that shaped another New 
South. The effects of urbanization and industrialization on the South were accompanied 
by changing sectional attitudes and political realignments that signaled the end of the 
solid South. 

During this period, Freeman remained true to the pattern of the divided mind. 
Throughout his career, he had taken strong stands on race relations, education, and 
attacked movements which had sullied the South’s reputation, such as the Ku Klux Klan, 
religious intolerance, and lynching. Freeman took an especially strong stand against 
lynching. He scomed the practice as barbaric, and excoriated not only those who 
participated in the act but also those in authority who were unwilling to protect the 
victim. Virginia passed a strict anti-lynching law under Governor Byrd. Freeman 
attributed Virginia’s reputation for high-mindedness and its Anglo-Saxon heritage of 
justice for the small number of violent incidents in the state. 

The voice of Freeman, Bryan, and the Richmond News Leader had always been 
one of what they described as “tempered liberalism,” an approach that grew out of Harry 
Byrd’s governorship and Virginia’s 1920s-era progressivism.’ This liberalism advocated 


slow, gradual change where necessary coupled with a strong sense of fiscal 
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conservatism.” “True liberalism as we see it,” Freeman wrote in 1938, “‘never will 
disdain tomorrow, but neither can it neglect yesterday.” 

In 1932, Virginius Dabney, editor of the Richmond Times-Dispatch, included 
Freeman in his book Liberalism in the South. Dabney called Freeman “an inveterate foe 
of meddlesome clerics and demagogic pseudo-statesmen.” He also added that “few 
editors in the South are so consistent in their championship of the Negro or belabor the 
patrioteers and the industrial barons with greater regularity.”* Yet while Freeman often 
had taken editorial stands against the Southern tendencies to revel in political spectacle, 
he rarely advocated change. In 1932, for example, he took pride in observing that after 
two hundred years, the South had changed less that any other region in the country, with 
the possible exception of New England.° In fact, Freeman, though sharing the true 
liberal’s concern for the welfare of the average citizen, was closer to what James 
McBride Dabbs observed about Southern liberalism general: “Southern liberals are 
hardly liberals at all. . . . [T]he Southerner retains a sense of community--he’s critical, but 
not willing to chuck the whole thing. . . . Southern liberals are really conservatives.”® 

While exhibiting this “tempered liberalism,” Freeman, through much of this 
period of intense change, doggedly pursued his major works of Southern history and 
memory. Although his work was distinct, it was a part of a broader movement of 
Southern intellectuals leading a dynamic and intense regional self-analysis. By the end of 
World War I, with both 2. £. Lee and Lee's Lieutenants behind him, Freeman found 
himself at the pinnacle of his profession, and a very influential figure in the South and the 
nation. But the pace of change and its ramifications for the future had unsettled him. 


With the old traditions challenged, Freeman’s editorials, public addresses, and historical 
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works turned to the past for inspiration and resolve. All allowed him to establish his 
definition of the past and its relationship to the present and future. Freeman’s response 
murors what other Southemers sought during this period. George Tindall described it as 
a desire for a closer “identification with their native region as a ground for belief and 


”” With R. E. Lee and Lee’s Lieutenants, Freeman had succeeded in presenting 


loyalty. 
ideal Southern virtues; he had justified the Confederate cause and made a major 
contribution to reestablishing the South as part of the American consciousness. 

In the final year of the decade of the 1920s, however, most Southerners had their 
eyes fixed not on the past, but on the future. The economic good times displayed in the 
stock market, high farm prices, and building construction belied the more serious general 
ills of overproduction, a lack of new industrial growth, and a static structure of income 
distribution.’ Douglas Southall Freeman shared in the optimism that viewed the year 
1929 as special. “Never was there a year of more solid promise” he wrote on new year’s 
day.’ But the belief in unlimited prosperity that fueled the era of the great bull market led 
people to act, as Freeman later recalled, “like children who cut out bits of paper and call 
it money.”!° 

The Depression that struck most of the country in 1930 had a delayed effect on 
Virginia. Due to a balanced economy, diversified agriculture, low mortgage farm rates, 
and a conservative approach to government expenditures, Virginia weathered the first 
wave of declining prices and incomes. By 1932, however, crop production declined, 
agricultural prices dropped, and businesses began to shut their doors. Industrial output 


fell by nearly a third; wages declined, and unemployment rose. In mid-1931, Freeman 


viewed the crisis as a time of economic transition. He scorned what he saw as 
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“shameless pessimism” over the future of capitalism. He advised his readers to keep 
their heads. In five years, he predicted, the current hard times would only be memories. 
“The difference among men,” he stated in an earlier editorial, “is not in the adversity they 


“ll His formula for the return of happiness and 


sustain, but in the use they make of it. 
prosperity was hard work, using one’s brains, and promoting a spirit of fair play.'? But as 
the crisis deepened in 1932, Freeman became increasingly apprehensive. By January, the 
city of Richmond was feeding 3,500 people a day. Over 9,000 men were out of work in 
the city.'? Finally grasping the extent of the disaster, Freeman asked his readers to look 
to the Southern past for courage and inspiration. “Everything that has been experienced 
since 1929 has its darker counterpart in our economic past. Nothing will happen that has 
not been encountered by our fathers and overcome by them.”!* 

In the 1932 presidential election, Virginia overwhelmingly voted Democratic, 
retuming to the fold after stepping away from the solid South in 1928 and giving the state 
over to a Republican president. The inauguration of Franklin D. Roosevelt was greeted 
with an expectation and eagermess that John Stewart Bryan, who was in Washington 
reporting on the event, described as “almost pathetic.” Bryan commented that the 
ceremony had “the solemnity of a religious service.”'> Freeman praised the new 
president for initiating policies that sought to help those hardest hit by the depression. 
“Mr. Roosevelt is the first to look farther down the economic ladder to give a hand to 
those millions who have never climbed above a bare subsistence wage.”!® Roosevelt’s 
focus on economic issues won him widespread support in the South. The spate of 


legislation which followed was directed at the most pressing needs of the nation. Federal 


money came to the South in the form of direct relief to the states and work relief from the 
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Civil Works Administration. Freeman feared that the unquestioned acceptance of federal 
dollars for unemployment relief represented a threat to states’ rights, in that it would 
encourage states to neglect their duty to the unemployed and allow a federal bureaucracy 
to take control. ““A second Appomattox for states’ rights lies ahead on that devious 
road,” he wrote in 1934.'7 

Southern farmers, crippled by low prices and tied to one-crop production, found 
hope in the Agricultural Adjustment Act (AAA). The AAA paid subsidies and imposed 
production controls in an attempt to raise prices to pre-World War I levels. The National 
Recovery Act (NRA), its counterpart for industry, applied price controls and established 
wage and hour standards. 

While hopeful and enthusiastic that the New Deal programs were benefiting the 
most impoverished Southerners, Freeman saw growing federal control as the first herald 
of revolution.'® He feared that the government’s centralization of power reflected in both 
the NRA and the AAA represented an additional danger to states’ rights. When the states 
allow the federal government to administer relief, he wrote, “they are rendering a dire 
disservice to the nation and to themselves.” He concluded with this warning: “the ruin of 
the states may be the graveyard of the nation.”!” 

Freeman, expressing his personal opinion to a colleague, saw the NRA as an 
example of the New Deal’s program of “arbitrary legislation giving sectional 
preferences,” which endorsed “certain phases of industrial racketeering” through its 
codes for hours and wages.”” Freeman especially disliked Hugh Johnson, the director of 
the NRA, who commented that the South’s industry had been built on the degradation of 


labor. Freeman called Johnson’s comments emerging in Washington an indication of 
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new abolitionism, “uninformed and intolerant.” Those who criticize of the South should 
propose something better, he tersely wrote, “the South was slowly improving till the 
Depression threw all of us back.””! 

Freeman viewed the economic planning of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
(AAA) as “another example of man’s incurable belief that every difficulty can be settled 


22 The Depression’s effect on farm prices and the farmer led him to 


by legislation. 
declare agriculture ‘‘a dead economic order” that no amount of aid could restore.” “I am 
profoundly depressed over the course the government is following,” he wrote to George 
Seay at the Richmond Federal Reserve Bank in 1934. “There is little any of us can do, I 
fear, that will stop the catastrophic course of the president,” Freeman concluded, “but we 
must at least prepare the public mind for sound policies when these quack remedies have 
failed.””* 

Although he regularly criticized the President’s policies, as a loyal Democrat he 
supported each of Roosevelt’s presidential campaigns. Privately, he mistrusted the 
President’s ultimate purposes and believed he often lied. He once declined an offer to 
dine with the Roosevelts in the White House out of fear he would fall prey to the 
President’s well-known persuasive charm, which could affect his independence as an 
editor.”° 

Along with the fear of the concentration of power of the federal government, 
Freeman’s primary critique of the New Deal was directed at the wastefulness and 
contradictions of its programs.”° Here he echoed Harry F. Byrd, now Virginia’s Senator, 
that human needs and sound finances were not incompatible. Quoting Byrd, Freeman 


saw the choice between “economic repair or economic destruction.””’ “We not only 
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mortgage our own income by doing this,” he wrote several months later, “but we also put 
a continuing and ever increasing burden on posterity. Extravagance in public funds is the 
hardest of political habits to break.””® 

Increasingly, he saw the New Deal as a battle between constitutionalism and 
chaos. He feared that the federal government through the New Deal was seeking to 
reconstruct the existing economic order through vast expenditures and a redistribution of 
wealth.”” He saw America faced with a social and economic revolution that would entail 
adjustments for at least two generations.*° With the amount of money pouring into the 
pockets of Southern farmers, Freeman foresaw the emergence of an interest group he 
compared to a proletarian element, that would claim the federal government as the 
guarantor of their economic rights. Freeman predicted that this element, once used to 
federal benefits, would resist any efforts to curtail them. To Freeman, dependence on 
government was only slightly better than peonage.*! 

In 1935, Freeman presented an address at Columbia University titled “Southern 
Perplexities,” in which he expanded on this concern for Southern agriculture while trying 
to provide a Southern perspective on the long-term effects of the New Deal on the South. 
He identified four distinct economic interests that developed in the South--agricultural, 
financial and manufacturing, coal and iron, and oil. Each interest had been affected 
differently by New Deal programs. Freeman predicted that these dissimilar interests 
would eventually lead to the breakup of the political Solid South. “History and sentiment 
apart,” he asked in a later editorial, “what is there to give cohesion to a South that is 
supposed to be essentially a unit from the Potomac to the Rio Grande?’”* 


While bitter antagonisms had arisen in Southern industry as a result of the leftist 
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tendencies of the administration, Freeman said, Southern agriculture had discovered a 
great benefactor. Freeman characterized its effect by repeating what another observer 
had told him. “The Roosevelt administration had recognized that the Southern people 
were part of the American people and had economic rights.” 

Freeman feared that the effects of the New Deal on Southern agriculture, such as 
rural resettlement and government subsidy payments for fallow land, would have untold 
social and economic effects. Because the entire system was supported by broad taxation, 
Freeman wondered if the AAA ended, or if the Democratic party changed leadership, or 
if the Republicans took control, how Southern agriculture could continue on its present 
course. The burden would shift to the states to continue current agricultural payments, as 
well as payments for unemployment insurance and old age pensions as part of other New 
Deal legislation. 

The perplexities he outlined for his audience were related to states’ rights. “The 
rights of the states have atrophied because they have not been exercised in the South in a 
manner to meet economic distress or changing political condition,” he asserted. “I do not 
wish a clumsy representative form of government to centralize all power in Washington 
and to attempt the administratively impossible.” At the same time, Freeman added, 
“unless the states perform a larger economic service to their citizens, the national demand 
for that service will destroy them--with loss to the nation not less than to them.” He 
ended his address with a mix of New South optimism and Old South traditionalism. 


We see a hungry people but we plough a soil that has not lost its fertility; we see 
illiteracy but we have forests that will supply plank for schools. We have had one 
Appomattox--and as we recovered from it, we face tomorrow perplexed but 
unafraid. And if we seek a slogan for our long, long struggle to the light, we find it 
in General Lee’s great words--‘It is history that teaches us hope!” *° 
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Freeman used these words of Lee in public addresses and editorials during this time. 
They seemed to sustain him in a time of doubt and uncertainty. Just as Lee and the Old 
South had faced economic revolution and political turmoil with faith and courage, so the 
New South, Freeman advised, would do the same. 

The popularity of New Deal programs in rural Virginia was clearly demonstrated 
by the result of the 1936 presidential election. Voter participation reached an all-time 
high. Rural counties, which benefited directly from the programs like the AAA, gave 
Roosevelt overwhelming support; some had Democratic majorities of over 90 percent.™* 
The margin of victory for Roosevelt only helped to confirm Freeman’s growing mistrust 
of federal power. “Too many people look to the Government for support,” he stated in a 
1936 address, “The Government is not as it is commonly regarded today as a creative 
force. The Government is not Jehovah! It is a union of the people of the states.”*° 

Roosevelt’s federal judiciary bill in 1937, proposing to add six additional justices 
to the Supreme Court, gave Freeman additional cause for concern for the future of states’ 
rights in the face of growing federal power. Clearly the bill intended to create a pro-New 
Deal bloc to neutralize the conservatives on the Court who had struck down a number of 
New Deal programs. Throughout the South, reaction was rapid and uniformly negative. 
Freeman noted that three Virginia Congressmen were joining other Southern Democrats 
in opposing the bill. Throughout the nation’s history, Freeman added, the Supreme Court 
had been the final defense of minority rights. He recounted the Court’s intervention to 
prevent Jefferson Davis from being tried for treason and the approval of separate but 
equal facilities as examples of instances when the South’s interests had been protected.*° 


Without such protection, he feared, the South would be vulnerable to unchecked federal 
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power. 

By the time the New Deal had reached its maturity in 1937, Virginia’s economy 
had improved faster than other states. This led Freeman to shift his criticism to a call for 
economy. The government’s spending rates on unemployment and social services would 
result in increasingly large deficits and burdensome taxation. Freeman expressed concern 
that the world was again heading toward war and that unless the government curtailed 
expenditures, it would have no economic reserve to meet an emergency.”” 

Still loyal to his progressive interests, Freeman advocated spending, but through 
the popular formula initiated by Governor Harry Byrd. “The Old Dominion needs better 
schools, more hospitals and many improvements in the field of public health and of 
public welfare,” Freeman admitted, “but she remains confident that the best way to obtain 
these things is to pay as she goes.” The state’s political machine and its adherence to 
economic orthodoxy remained secure.*® 

“The world since 1914,” Freeman wrote in an editorial at the beginning of 
Franklin Roosevelt’s presidency in 1933, “has become a vast experimental laboratory in 
the working of the public mind.” In America, he saw “the most interesting part of that 
laboratory."°” Despite Freeman’s reputation early in the decade as a representative of 
Souther liberalism, the new economic order that appeared to be taking shape in this 
period placed him most often in the camp of Southern conservatives. The tempo of 
events caused him to change the format of his editorial page. Beginning in 1934, 
Freeman added a weekly news summary feature. He found a review almost a necessity in 
recognition of “how dizzily the world is rushing into the new era.’"“? He did not describe 


what he meant by this reference to the new era, perhaps for good reason. He could not 
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discern its exact outline in 1934, but he clearly saw intimations. They manifested 
themselves in his concern over the growth of federal power, his fear of economic 
restructuring and class warfare, and his increasing support for states’ rights and 
controlled federal spending. 

On 14 May 1936, Freeman presented a lecture to journalism students at Columbia 
which he titled “Your Age.” In this lecture, Freeman made it clear that a new age had 
begun, one far different from his own experience, and he attempted to characterize the 
conditions that would define the world his students would have to live in. The world that 
developed after 1914 he portrayed as one of constant turmoil and moral inhibition. The 
new age, shaped by the experience of the Great War and the New Deal, would change life 
for multitudes within a generation. After 1914, Freeman asserted, the nature of war 
changed. While the veterans of the Civil War could still look upon their experience as 
glorious, the Great War could claim no similarity. War in the future, he predicted, could 
not be limited. Any conflict would draw many other nations into war. 

Science, Freeman asserted, had provided mankind with relief from physical pain. 
Freeman drew an analogy to the New Deal’s vast expenditures of federal funds. With 
federal relief, the country had become unaccustomed to dealing with hard times and the 
pain they brought to the economy. Public expenditures, once established, could never be 
lowered, and would grow as long as the people of the country were willing to endure it. 
Freeman saw in this situation profound, but uncertain, political implications for the 
nation. 

Despite this austere vision of the future, Freeman also attempted to make his 


students aware that despite the increasing pace of revolutionary change in the modern 
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world, people retained a strong sense of historical memory that allowed them to maintain 
a continuity within change. “We must remember that the number of people touched by 
the force of revolution of any sort is relatively small.” Americans, he asserted, are within 
living memory of the great events of the past. Freeman’s father remembered soldiers of 
the Revolutionary war and the Mexican war; he saw the first train in Virginia. Freeman 
himself knew men who had heard Webster and Clay debate, other men who had known 
Poe. In his own lifetime, he had experienced the Depression of 1893 and had seen freed 
blacks in 1900 still wearing the Union army overcoat issued to them from the 
Reconstruction era. While depicting the 1930s as a revolutionary time for his students, 
when the urge to disregard the past and concentrate only on change was strong, Freeman 
tried to balance that view with his Southern viewpoint of history to teach them that 
collective memory changed the least of all. *' 

This strong appeal to memory and the importance of the Historical South living in 
the consciousness of the present highlights Freeman’s assertions of Southern identity as 
he attempted to incorporate the rapidly changing present into his view of the past. Part of 
this effort, outside of his historical writings, had always been to use Richmond as a 
continual source of living historical memory for Southerners. In placing Richmond’s 
history before his readers, Freeman showed them what they were in the present as well as 
who they were in the past.** To him, understanding the lessons of change relied upon the 
memory of the past. 

Nowhere is this better illustrated than the activities surrounding the forty-second 
annual reunion of Confederate veterans held in Richmond in June of 1932. The 


Depression’s greatest troubles for Virginia were still distant; Freeman himself was still 
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two years away from finishing R. E. Lee. In this short period of calm before the deluge 
of economic revolution and global war that would change the South forever, Confederate 
veterans, now nearly all in their nineties, were gathering together one more time. The 
UCV reunion would mark a change for Southerners--soon the living memory of the 
Confederacy would be gone. This event brought the Sons of Confederate Veterans along 
with the Confederate Souther Memorial Association, a women’s group that preserved 
Confederate cemeteries and sponsored other memorial activities. Allen Tate had written 
a special poem praising the Confederate veterans. It had been commissioned by the 
Richmond Times-Dispatch, and its title, “To the Lacedemonians,” intended to recall the 
heroic resistance and death of Leonidas and his Spartans at Thermopalye.** Douglas 
Freeman was a featured speaker at the dedication of the Richmond battlefield, a project 
he had expended considerable time and effort to bring about. 

An incident during the reunion showed the importance Freeman placed on 
collective memory and the importance that he placed on the veterans’ experience as part 
ofthat memory. As his friend J. Ambler Johnston recalled, an individual expected to 
make a speech unfortunately had not come prepared. Freeman, sitting on the platform, 
stepped in and spoke extemporaneously, calling from memory nearly every regiment, 
battalion, and squadron to stand and be recognized. This effort, Johnston said, created a 
wave of enthusiasm among the crowd. Not only was it a tour-de-force of Freeman’s 
encyclopedic knowledge of the Confederate army, it displayed the transcendence of 
Southern memory and experience.“ 

On 24 June, the veterans held their parade, with Walker Freeman as honorary 


Commander-in-Chief among them. The Confederate flag flew from the capitol, and 
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hundreds of Confederate flags decorated the streets. The parade route took the veterans 
down Monument Avenue, the scene of so many other Lost Cause events in previous 
years. They passed the statue of Lee, which Freeman saluted daily on his way to work, 
passed the statues of Davis and Stuart, where in 1907 young Douglas Freeman had yelled 
himself hoarse cheering the veterans. On this day, the veterans, now too old to march, 
rode in open cars. 

The scene inspired Freeman to write two articles intended to evoke Southern 
memory and perpetuate the bond between the past and present. He wrote “The 
Confederate Tradition of Richmond” for the Richmond Magazine, which also contained 
the official program for the reunion. For Freeman, Richmond’s experience in the war 
symbolized the entire South’s wartime efforts. He described Richmond as “bound up 
with her long defence against an enemy that was measurably superior in man-power and 
matérial of war.” The article is a conscious act of collective memory, for he evokes 
sights and sounds from the war with a poignancy intended to bring the past into the 
present. “To understand Richmond’s place in Confederate tradition,” he wrote, “one 
must try to recreate not only the army in the field, but the engineers busily directing the 
servants in throwing up the fortifications . . . thousands of men and women ceaselessly 
employing the crudest tools to provide the essentials of war.""° To Freeman, “the name 
of Richmond will conjure up the confused pageant” of many scenes of fear and drama, of 
death and pathos. Yet above all, the name of Richmond also brings forth for Freeman the 
image of the private soldier of the Army of Northern Virginia, whose qualities stand for 
all time as the intimation of Southern memory: 


It would be too long a task to tell of his resourcefulness, his unfailing cheer, his 
sense of honor, his outlook on life, his devotion and his antipathies, his ability to live 
on scant rations, his endurance on the march, his democratic discipline, his contempt 
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Next to the soldier, stands Lee, whom Freeman describes as “the simple soul and the 
magnificent mind that came to typify in the eyes of the soldiers the ideal that each man 
secretly shaped for himself.” Because their monuments and relics are in Richmond, 
Freeman was certain that the collective memory of the Historical South continued to live. 
“Surely none that walk the old streets they trod,” he concluded, “and not feel grateful that 
in that high tradition the humblest son of Richmond can spiritually keep the company of 
kings.” 

On the day the veterans turned out, Freeman wrote an editorial he titled ““The Last 
Parade.” In about 650 words, Freeman evoked a graceful yet powerful sense of collective 
memory, so powerful in fact, that it became one of his most famous editorials. It was so 
popular that Freeman had 500 specially printed folios made, with part of the text of the 
editorial printed on one side of the page and a tissue-covered engraving of the Jackson, 
Stuart, Davis, and Lee monuments on the other side of the page. Freeman used the theme 
of parades to recount Richmond’s war experience as well as the experience of the last 
Confederate veteran’s parade. He opened in 1861 with the first parade of cheerful, 
confident youths arriving in the city and the parade of reinforcements arriving to defend 
the city in 1862. He contrasted these with the ghastly parade of death and shattered 
bodies that returned from the blood-soaked fields of 1863 and 1864. The next parade was 
the march of triumphant Federal troops occupying the city and pouring through its streets 
in pursuit of Lee in 1865. “Today the city has its last review,” he wrote: 


The armies of the South will march our streets no more. It is the rear guard, engaged 
with death, that passes now. Who that remembers other days can face that truth and 
still withhold tears? The dreams of youth have faded in the twilight of the years. 
The deeds that shook a continent belong to history. Farewell; sound taps! And then 
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a generation new must face its battles in tum, forever heartened by that heritage.*’ 


Maurice Halbwachs, in discussing collective memory, states “depending on its 
circumstances and point in time, society represents the past to itself in different ways; it 
modifies its conventions. As every one of its members accepts these conventions, they 
inflect their recollections in the same direction in which collective memory evolves.’””*® 
The South had reached a point in its history that would impel it to modify its conventions 
surrounding the Lost Cause mythology and issues of Southern identity. Freeman 
recognized a need to establish a clear set of memories and recollections of the 
Confederate past so that Southern collective memory, soon to be without its veterans as 
living memorials, could continue into the future and continue to shape Southern identity. 
“The Last Parade” represents an initial step in that direction. In just a few years, Freeman 
would successfully move and shape Southern collective memory further in R. £. Lee and 
Lee's Lieutenants, and would attempt to do the same with George Washington. 
Throughout the 1930s, Freeman continued to maintain the schedule that allowed 
him to conduct two careers. Freeman’s life was characterized by a personal discipline 
and a mastery of time that became legendary—he put every waking hour to a specific 
purpose to accomplish the tasks he had in mind.*? Rising at 4:00 AM, he dressed, ate 
breakfast and arrived at his News Leader office to write the day’s editorials. An associate 
recalled that Freeman demanded thorough and exacting newspaper work. Amidst the 
usually hectic activity of the newsroom, he never appeared hurried. His co-workers 
respected his routine and did not try to interrupt him unnecessarily.” Between 8:10 AM 
and 8:25 AM, he held his editorial conference. At 8:30 AM, he had crossed the catwalk 


that connected the newspaper building to WRNL where he delivered his first radio 
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broadcast. He spoke for fifteen minutes, usually without notes. From 8:45 AM until 1:00 
PM, he met visitors and conducted business. After his additional radio broadcast at 1:00 
PM, he was home by 1:30 PM for research and writing in his sparsely furnished, 
monastic study. He read a portion of the New Testament in Greek every day.*! 

“Facts came easily to him,” D. Tennant Bryan remembered. His research 
associate, Mary Wells Ashworth, stated the Freeman never forgot anything because he 


52 Many friends and associates of Freeman who 


was “so indoctrinated with information. 
knew him most of his life recalled that even as a young man he adopted a mien of 
enormous dignity. Even in his twenties, he looked much older than he actually was. His 
appearance changed remarkably little throughout his life. Freeman was a stocky man, 
bespectacled, with thinning blond hair and possessing a somewhat awkward manner in 
his movements. His clothes, though always neat, seemed never to fit him well. This 
combination of dignified manner and mature appearance gave his mannerisms and habits 
a peculiar weightiness. 

Parke Rouse, Jr. recalled the memorable occasion when the News Leader moved 
to its new plant in downtown Richmond. After the outdoor ceremony had been 
concluded, the employees, with Dr. Freeman in the lead, began to fill the lobby. Freeman 
made the entire crowd stop and asked that everyone kneel in a prayer of thanks for the 
new building. Everyone dutifully complied, however reluctantly. Freeman led the prayer 
as if he had been standing in a pulpit. No one else could have made such a request and 
succeeded.** He liked to tell jokes, his secretary recalled, but he always took himself 
seriously.** Freeman in the company of friends, though, was a delightful man. One of 


them recalled that he was the “most appreciative and generous person I’ve ever 
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known.””> 


In 1937, Freeman, John Stewart Bryan, and his son, D. Tennant Bryan purchased 
a Petersburg, Virginia, radio station and moved it to Richmond. Testifying at the FCC 
hearings in 1936 concerning approval for the transfer, Freeman stated that the station 
would be an “experiment in radio education and civic enterprise.” Thus Freeman and the 
Bryans would use the power of modern radio to communicate information they felt were 
of importance to Richmonders. Obviously, the defense of minority rights under the 
Constitution would be a priority. Among other things, the station would attempt to 
cultivate public interest in music, interracial relations, theater, and amateur sports in the 
rural public schools. The new station, WRNL, made its first broadcast on 14 November 
1937. Freeman became one of the first radio commentators in the country, and for 
sixteen years he passed on his views and opinions that reflected a strong attachment to 
the past and tradition.*© “I am broadcasting by radio,” he wrote an admirer, “as [ can 
reach a hundred for every one I might reach in person.”°” 

His voice was well suited for radio. After years of public speaking he developed 
a musical and modulated voice, one which he once said “can grip and hold and 
audience.””* His soft drawl, with all words ending with ‘-ing’ were always pronounced 
as ending with ‘-in’ and he rounded his Os so they sounded like ‘OO,’ a common voice 
pattern for Virginians. He also sometimes whistled the ‘s’ in words. His speech pattern, 
measured, rolling, and rhythmic, reminded one of a movie Indian chief, perhaps the 
source of the nickname of “Great White Father” the men in the newsroom gave him.*” 
His manner both on the radio and off, was insistent, Olympian, and all-knowing. He 


displayed a clear authority and mastery of both himself and the subject at hand, whatever 
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it may have been, that was combined with the relaxed touch, folksy and friendly.” 

Between 1934 and 1941, to pay college education expenses for his three children, 
he took a position as a part-time lecturer in journalism at Columbia University. Not 
surprisingly, his course emphasized the “historical method as applied to editorial writing 
and news reporting.”*' He held class every Friday, spending two nights a week on a 
Pullman car between Richmond and New York City. In 1937 Freeman recorded that he 
had traveled to New York City 30 times, each time giving a three-hour lecture. In 
addition, he had traveled another 22 times on other trips. He gave 83 other lectures and 
addresses, and held 22 formal meetings. He calculated that over the year he had traveled 
nearly 26,000 miles and had spent 771 hours on research.” 

Part of this schedule certainly included his work as chairman of the Board of 
Trustees of the University of Richmond and a trustee for the Rockefeller Foundation and 
the General Education Board. He also began regular lectures in Washington, D. C., at the 
Army War College, which continued until 1940. Although he never served in the armed 
forces, the quality of military analysis in R. E. Lee had established for him a reputation as 
an authority on the strategic and tactical employment of the Army of Northern Virginia. 
At the War College, he lectured on the importance of senior leadership and unit morale. 

Virginius Dabney, Freeman’s counterpart at the Richmond Times-Dispatch, 
described Freeman as “fanatically industrious” and remembered Freeman’s courtesy and 
meticulousness. He also cited Freeman’s strong belief in family and heritage that Dabney 
believed was “almost too dominant” in Virginia in the 1930s.™ Nevertheless, Freeman’s 
views and opinions attracted national interest in the decade of the 1930s. His secretary 


recalled that success and notoriety changed Freeman. He became more interested in 
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people and entertained more. Always focused on success, he associated with prominent 
people in Virginia and elsewhere. 

The Pulitzer prize he received for R. E. Lee in May 1935 caught him by surprise, 
but it marked an increase in his visibility and activities. He told his brother that the 
award made him glad for two reasons. First, it would stimulate sales and thus reward the 
publishers for the risk they took. But more importantly, he believed that the book “may 
attract the attention of some pessimistic readers to the spirit of Lee.” It was a spirit he 
thought “will help so much in a time when they need just the courage he displayed.” In 
The South to Posterity, he expressed a similar sentiment. “Do the woes of economic 
revolution and of spiritual doubt seem less,” he asked, “in the shadow of the 
overwhelming calamity of the South?” 

This approach became common in Freeman’s editorials in the Depression era. He 
used anniversaries of Civil War battles and stories from Richmond’s wartime experiences 
to steel public morale. His purpose was to revive or if necessary, create, a collective 
historical memory for Southerners. “To know Richmond’s history is to keep the 
company of some of the noblest of men,” he had written years earlier, “the great events in 
the history of Richmond show how character conquers circumstance.” To Freeman, 
character was the categorical imperative to success. In Freeman’s view, nothing 
modern Southerners faced in the Depression could match what the men and women of the 
Old South faced in war and its aftermath. Courage and fortitude had been their 
watchwords; Freeman thought modern Southerners needed to remember and use the 
collective memory of the wartime South to adopt the same watchwords.? 


He used the seventy-second anniversary of the battle of Fredericksburg in 1934 to 
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remind fellow Southerners that “there are a few ways in which man can more surely gain 
strength for the economic struggle than by recalling the period our fathers and 
grandfathers lost fortune and often lost life but never lost heart!”’”? In 1935, he compared 
the disastrous conditions in the city of Richmond in the immediate aftermath of the war 
to the current conditions in the city. He drew a terrifying picture of despair and 
destruction: “every bank in Richmond ruined, the entire currency of the state made 
worthless, the most valuable business area of the city a smoking ruin, labor demoralized, 
no work for thousands of soldiers returning from the Confederate armies. . . . That was 
Richmond in April 1865. Look at her now and take heart!””' 

On October 12, 1935, on the sixty-fifth anniversary of Lee’s death, Freeman 
spoke at the dedication of Lee’s recently restored birthplace, Stratford Hall. He returned 
to a familiar theme, the imperishability of memory and the continuation of the past as an 
inspiration for the present. He spoke of Stratford Hall as “this high place where shines so 
clear a light of conscience and of duty, where . . . the memory of courage and of service 
can never die.” For Virginians, the Lee family of Stratford Hall represented the old 
ideals of the nation, ideals that were important, especially in a time of uncertainty. Most 
importantly, these ideals had been passed to Robert E. Lee, whom he called the “spiritual 
victor of a conquered cause,” and who, he proclaimed, “is as much alive as when he 
stood on Seminary Ridge or spurred his horse into the Bloody Angle.” Lee’s dignified 
life stood out in contrast to the modern world’s equivocation, vacillation, and cowardly 
avoidance of responsibility. Freeman found in Lee’s example opportunity for Virginians 
to “bear witness to the faith that is in us, and, like Lee, take the consequences of our 
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Freeman used this understanding the South’s history in 1936, on the anniversary 
of First Manassas, to recreate the moment of crisis when retreating Southern troops 
tallied behind T. J. Jackson’s Virginians and turned sure defeat into victory. In the 
Southern mind, this was the climactic moment of the battle and an unforgettable event in 
the story of the Confederacy. For at that moment, the imperturbable and eccentric 
Thomas J. Jackson became the immortal unconquerable Stonewall. Freeman’s allusion 
to this event allowed him to heighten the contrast between the enervation of his own 
times in response to economic crisis and the steadfastness of the Old South in response to 
the crisis of its survival as a nation. “In times such as these,” he wrote, “we timid, baffled 
little men need to rally behind those of our national heroes who, in times of vaster 
difficulty, were sure of themselves.” The South was fortunate, he added, “to have leaders 
who were as great in character as in courage. They are safe models for our study--at 


73 As long as Southern memory 


Manassas or on any other field of bitter decision. 
endured, the heroes of the Confederacy would continue to serve as inspiration. 

The grim Depression years and New Deal experimentation had changed the face 
of the South. As Dewey Grantham has observed, the South welcomed federal programs 
and money as long as the existing political structure and race relations remained 
untouched. Although Virginians benefited from the New Deal’s programs which had 
staved off economic disaster, overall the state had changed little either economically or 
politically. Freeman’s comments in 1938 exemplified this belief: “The code of the Old 
Commonwealth lacks some needful measures of social security and it condones some 


ancestral injustice; but it includes much that is progressive and much that is ‘liberal’ by 


any honest definition--and it gives our children a chance to start life without an 
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intolerable burden of public debt.””* 


Thus, for Freeman, Virginia’s traditions of limited government, fiscal 
conservatism, and the primacy of states’ rights appeared to have held through the long 
years of doubt and hard times. “Tt was a time when weak men were afraid to look into 
the future,” he later recalled, “but a time when , in spite of dwindling business and rising 
unemployment, historically minded Virginians looked back a century and a half.””° 
Freeman believed this historical mindedness, this collective memory, had carried Virginia 
through a crisis and validated the importance of her wartime experience as a source of 
continuing inspiration into the future.”© As the pace of change continued throughout the 
1940s, Freeman would grow increasingly resistant to the new era’s effect on the 
traditional Southern way of life.” 

In addition to the social and economic revolution of the New Deal in America, 
Bolshevism, fascism, militarism, and National Socialism dominated news in the Far East 
and Europe. The political crises of the mid-1930s initiated by the aggressor nation of 
Japan, Italy, and Germany seemed to point to the unthinkable in Freeman’s mind. “Will 
the generation that was robbed of its inheritance be mad enough to complete the ruin by 
another war?” he asked. “We see ourselves driven by dark forces we are not wise enough 
to identify nor able to control.” 

Freeman devoted more and more of his editorial page to commentary on the 
breakdown of the League of Nations. International morality or covenants had no power 
to restrain the direct application of force by the strong over the weak. The rise of 
Fascism and Marxism in Europe had deepened American resentment over the empty 


victory of World War I and led to a deep isolationism. Despite treaties and disarmament 
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efforts to prevent war, Japanese aggression in the Far East threatened world peace. 
“There is probably no limit to what the Japanese will undertake as long as the great 
powers are divided and refuse to demand that her aggressions end,” Freeman wrote in a 
1933 editorial.’? He did not include the United States as one of those great powers. 
Freeman argued that a war with Japan over aggression in China, “at the end of 11,000 
miles of open sea, would be the end of American civilization.”®° Likewise, he saw 
America playing no part in a future war in Europe. Such a war, he thought, “would leave 
Europe a desert over which savage dictators, fascist or proletariat, will ruthlessly rule.”*' 
His comments reveal his own strong sense of isolationism, born of long-held bitterness 
over the failure of Wilson’s dream of collective security in the Senate’s defeat of the 
Versailles treaty. 

The Great War had cost America alone 120,000 men in only 47 days of combat, 
which, Freeman noted, was almost more men than Union General Grant had under his 
command in the entire Eastern Theater. “If only men could transmit their memory of war 
before it gathers glamour!”’ he once exclaimed in the years following the Great War. 
While Freeman could call modern war hideous, and thus accept proposals for peace at 
any price to avoid another war, he could still see the Civil War, which certainly had its 
own levels of hideousness, as relatively benign. By transmitting the memory of the 
anonymity and horrors of modem war, he hoped would serve to prevent another 
occurrence. Yet Freeman sought to transmit a separate and distinct memory of the Civil 
War, a war that for him had positive lessons and values, and nobility, and heroes.®* 

In 1934, for example, he produced a series of articles for the newspaper 


commemorating the seventieth anniversary of Grant’s Virginia campaign, which arguably 
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comprised the most brutal series of battles in American history. At Spotsylvania and 
Cold Harbor during this campaign, Yankees and Confederates killed each other at rates 
and in conditions nearly equal to the horrific battles of 1916 and 1918. Yet Freeman 
could still not see any irony in describing a the Civil War campaign as decent. To him, 
the war never lost its nobility of character that transcended other wars. In his view the 
war combined valor, pathos, daring, and anguish into a magnificent spectacle. His 
accounts of the battles in the News Leader, which used contemporary newspaper 
accounts along with historical commentary, are essentially bloodless. Perhaps because he 
felt less restrained in the newspaper than he did in his historical writing, Freeman often 
gave free reign to his emotions in his battle analysis. They are serene portraits of strategy 
and decision, characterized by “good judgment” and “hard fighting,” while Lee prays for 
divine guidance.®? For Freeman, Southern honor and glory were forever preserved in the 
Civil War. 

By 1936, with the Spanish Civil War and Japan’s open conquest of China 
underway, Freeman had no doubt a second world war was coming. The policy of 
appeasement, culminating in the Munich agreement of 1938, which France and Britain 
followed at the expense of the lives and freedom of millions of Austrians and Czechs met 
with Freeman’s approval. To him, the cost was bearable if it prevented a second world 
war.** 

Freeman’s views were contrary to that of most Southerners during this time. 
Southerners were the strongest opponents of appeasement, and few believed Hitler’s 
claims of territory were justified. They did not support the Munich agreement, which 


only delayed war and gave Hitler control of Czechoslovakia’s only defensible territory. 
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Before the fall of Poland, two thirds of Southerners believed the United States would be 
obliged to enter the war against the Axis powers.®° The reason for Freeman’s divergence 
from dominant Southern opinion (perhaps the first and only time this happened in his 
life), can be found in his deep disappointment over the failure of the war’s noble aims to 
ensure lasting peace. This attitude is best seen in an editorial comment he made in 1931: 


Britain believed and America was convinced that international honor and future 
peace for mankind were at stake. The men who were called to do the fighting and 
those who were left to repair the wreckage did not know then how greed and 
economic rivalry and selfish national plots spread war-guilt over Europe and made a 
mockery of the stirring words that were like drumbeats to the heart of youth.” 


In the few final days of peace, while Hitler stormed against Poland and the French and 
British finally faced the truth, Freeman displayed great agony over the prospect of war in 
a series of letters to his wife. Inez Freeman and his three children had left on vacation, 
leaving Freeman behind in Richmond to cover the crisis. Interspersed with weather 
reports and lighthearted accounts of the small events that bedevil a man alone in a house 
usually run by a woman, Freeman spoke of the tension he felt over the events in Europe. 
“Would to God that I so could live, ” he wrote, “that, in the wreck of nations, I always 
could have it so that my loved ones did not have to share any of the agonies of the 
times!”*” 

In his editorial for that day, Freeman adopted a nearly desperate tone, reminding 
Americans to avoid partisan beliefs. “America must decide whether or not it is better to 
preserve free institutions in the Western Hemisphere,” he said in a blatant appeal to the 
country’s self-interest, “than to become involved in Europe’s misery.”®® 
Three days later he reported that the 24th had been a day “of paralyzing strain.” 


“We had a great volume of news and remained all day in a state of anxious waiting for 
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the crash that was for some reason deferred.” He concluded his letter thanking God that 
his wife had been spared the anguish of newspapermen who remembered the first world 
war, “because we know infinitely more now than when we knew then about the 
monstrous evils of war.”®° 
The war he had dreaded for years did come on 1 September 1939. “The Germans 

crossed the Polish frontier today!” he wrote in his diary. “A frightful day. . . . A grueling 
day!” When Britain declared war several days later, Freeman noted in his diary, 
“Broadcast five times! Goodbye research, till things clear up. God have mercy on a mad 
world.” Freeman renewed his commitment to keep America strictly neutral, refusing 
even to pass any judgment on the conflict.” On 5 September, he wrote in his diary: 

I have to steel myself always to maintain the principle of American neutrality, while 

I grieve at the certain death in a long war of a British and French social order that 

were, in their way, beautiful. What can we do about it? Why should we rush into a 

burning building that may be doomed? Thank God for the Atlantic Ocean. Worked 

on Savage Station [in Lee's Lieutenants], a battle in a ‘decent war’--if ever war 

could be decent.”" 
Throughout 1939, Freeman dedicated large amounts of space to his analysis of the war in 
Europe. He described the task as “difficult” and “heart-breaking,” but also “fascinating 
beyond belief.” Freeman’s enthusiasm became the basis for a News Leader 
advertisement, which touted Freeman’s “technical knowledge and rich experience” as 
part of an effort to increase subscriptions. He even sent copies of his daily war editorials 
to Presidential Secretary Stephen Early, as a courtesy to the President.” 

Yet this new war and its new method of warfare caused turmoil with Freeman’s 

staid analysis and intruded upon his staunch neutrality. The Blitzkrieg defeated France in 


a matter of weeks and threw Britain’s army into the sea. Freeman recorded the key 


events of that terrible spring in his diary. On 10 May, the Germans invaded Holland and 
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Belgium. “All the fears of last September revived,” he wrote, “God have mercy on us!” 
On 16 May, German forces had outflanked the Maginot Line and drove armored columns 
deep into France. On that day he wrote “My 54th birthday marred by the hideous news 
of a German breakthrough at Sedan.” On 28 May: “The Belgians surrender, which 
throws open the channel ports. That’s the end of the campaign.” The diary entries show 
Freeman’s shock at the speed of the German offensive, which certainly dealt a serious 
blow to Freeman’s confident position of strict neutrality. “America has been shaken out 
of its complacent blindness,” Freeman wrote somewhat disingenuously in an editorial just 
before the German Blitzkrieg, “and now sees clearly that the ocean is no boundary and 
peaceful intentions are no protection.”*”? Through the remainder of 1940, Freeman gave 
grudging support to Roosevelt’s tentative measures to assist Britain and the President’s 
efforts to improve American military preparedness. Freeman’s continuing reluctance to 
abandon his isolationist position was the source of the only dispute with his friend John 
Stewart Bryan, who had taken an increasingly aggressive attitude to preparedness.” 

By late December 1940, Freeman became convinced that America’s first priority 
was a defensive buildup of its forces. He now warned readers of what he called 
“Manassas lethargy,” a term he borrowed from Confederate veterans to describe the 
attitude of the South after the battle of First Manassas, when they believed valor alone 
could make up for deficiencies in weapons, equipment, and war production. This attitude 
disappeared, Freeman noted, once the Union army was a few miles from Richmond in 
1862. “America is deceiving herself as the Confederacy did.” 

Freeman’s identification with the Confederate experience led him to write a letter 


to General George C. Marshall, the Army Chief of Staff, offering his assistance “if the 
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worse comes to worst” to apply his knowledge of “the experience of the Union and 
Confederate Armies in planning or in administration” to support the buildup of a new 
American army. He admitted that his letter came from “an old civilian fool,” but at the 
same time, he wrote, “the blood of an old Confederate will not down.” The letter is both 
an assertion of Southern identity and a strong belief that the South’s historical experience 
would be valuable to the U.S. Army’s war preparations. Freeman admired Marshall 
greatly. “Physically he is magnificent; in devotion to detail he is unremitting and 
unforgetting; in his personal relations he is wholly the gentleman; and in his capacities as 
a soldier, he is among the Army’s best.”** Shortly afterward, Freeman was elected as 
Chairman of the Virginia Defense Council, an organization intended to make Virginia 
ready to “exert her maximum military and industrial, as well as moral, effort for national 
defense in the hour of American national danger.”®” 

In May 1941, Freeman knew war with Germany was only a matter of time. 
Increasingly, his editorials spoke of war preparations and strategy.”"> America’s spirit and 
industrial power created what Freeman described as a “sacred trust” to support the 
liberation of Europe. He saw the hand of Providence in America’s historical and 
economic development. “May not the riddle of the reason for the vast industrialization of 
America,” he asked, “with all its long-baffling problems be answered in the opportunity 
that lies before us?” 

In a letter written in July to Virginia Congressman A. Willis Robertson, Freeman 
expressed his belief that Roosevelt was “endeavoring to put upon Germany the 
responsibility of striking the first blow.” He added that he believed it inevitable that 


America would have to fight soon, “though I long have hesitated to use that dread word 
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‘inevitable.’”!™© 


While observing Roosevelt’s pursuit of a confrontation with Germany through 
1941, Freeman also watched with concern Japan’s increasingly aggressive actions in the 
Far East. Strategically, he believed the United States could not afford to have a Japanese 
threat in the Pacific while the United States concentrated its efforts on Germany. He 
believed the United States should use diplomacy to keep Japan at arm’s length for a year 
to buy time so that the American Pacific fleet could assist in a blockade of Germany 
when the war came.'*' On 1 December, Freeman reported Japanese troop movements 
from China headed south toward either Thailand or Burma. He wamed against a possible 
simultaneous German-Japanese assault on the United States. “If and when the crash 
comes,” he told his readers, “none of us can take it lightly.” He cautioned against 
concentrating the Pacific fleet at this dangerous time. “Always the policy of Japan, in 
opening a war, has been to deliver a surprise attack.” '° 

America’s entry into war came with shocking swiftness at Pearl Harbor on 7 
December. “Had a good day’s work and was starting about 3 P.M. for a walk when word 
came that Japan had attacked Hawaii.” Freeman recalled in his diary for that day of 
infamy. “Went downtown and broadcast repeatedly and again at home at 8 P.M. And to 
think! I was going to New York tonight to attend tomorrow a meting of the trustees of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace!’!™ 

His editorial the following day was solemn and determined. War has come 
cruelly and mercifully,” he told his readers. “Had the most faithful friend of America 
dictated the Japanese strategy, he could not have devised a plan that so certainly would 


unify America.” He warned that the struggle would be hard and long, and perhaps near 
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and dangerous, but he added, America has a just and righteous cause.' When the 
declaration of war came from Germany, he responded “Slow the American people have 
been to take up the gage. . . . they will not stop till Hitler and Mussolini and all the 
jingoes of Japan have been destroyed.”'®> Douglas Southall Freeman, like America 
herself, had been slow to take up the challenge, but having been attacked, America was 
united and determined to fight. The spirit and emotions that had stirred the first just and 


righteous cause of his memory--that of the South—would be put to use again. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN: “IN SPITE OF DIN, CONTEST AND CHAOS” 

The years that marked the participation of the United States in World War II until 
the onset of the Cold War in 1953 defined the final period of Freeman’s life. It began 
with Southerners expressing national patriotic fervor in defense of freedom and ended 
with white Southerners defiantly asserting a regional identity while approaching the brink 
of revolution over civil rights. Out of this political as well as intellectual turmoil 
emerged the modern South. 

After 1945, with the Cold War looming and the disquieting sense that the South 
once again was facing crisis, Freeman directed his full attention to a biography of George 
Washington. Unlike his world, in which change and tension seemed to touch every 
aspect of Southern life, Freeman portrayed the world of the first great Virginian as one of 
order, stability, harmony, and simple patriotism. ! Freeman would die, almost literally, 
with pen in hand, still working to reconcile the changing present with an increasingly 
remote past. Thus, the patterns of Freeman’s divided mind remained unchanged. “We 
must not flee the world,” he wrote in 1938, “but we must learn to live a balanced life in 


2 The events of this period would lead Freeman to take a 


spite of din, contest and chaos. 
more philosophical approach to history and the role of the past in historical collective 
memory. 

The war gave Freeman the opportunity to apply both his intellectual gifts to 
sustaining morale at home, and rendering whatever service he could to the military 
effort.’ Part of his enthusiasm stemmed from his earlier reluctance to involve America in 


the European war. As he later told his son, “As you know, when this war came, my 


conscience was clear. I knew I had done everything I could to prevent it. After it came 
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all I could do was to hope for an opportunity of striking a blow.” 

His last lecture at the Army War College occurred on 8 February 1940. Four 
months later, the College suspended classes as war preparations consumed the Army. In 
this lecture, Freeman dealt with the relationship between war aims and grand strategy and 
the relationship between the field commander and the commander-in-chief. Freeman, 
comparing the successful example of Grant and Lincoln with that of Davis, outlined the 
lessons of history: war aims must be defined by the commander-in-chief. They must be 
defined so that they sustain morale and that the economy can sustain them throughout the 
war. The commander-in-chief must entrust the field commander to develop the strategy 
to achieve the war aims. Finally, the commander-in-chief must make every effort to 
identify and promote competent leaders.? These were themes that Freeman would 
continue to stress in his editorials throughout the war. As in his lecture, he would rely on 
history to prove and reprove lessons learned in the past to provide instruction for the 
present. “All the inspiration we get from the past, we can apply for the future.” he once 
said.° 

In an address given at Lafayette College and the University of North Carolina, 
Freeman turned again to the example of Lee. Just as Lee rose above hate to assist in the 
reconciliation of North and South, he told the students, so Americans today must fight a 
war without hate. Germany had created a State as a substitute for God, established 
revenge as its creed, harnessed mechanized armies as its weapon, and instituted discipline 
as its supreme duty. What, he asked, could America do to match such power? His 
answer was discipline born of an ideal. Again, the example of Lee would suffice. Lee’s 


concern for his soldiers extended not only to the immediate concerns of a commander for 
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order and discipline, but also beyond to their future education. He believed education 
was a suitable substitute for military discipline. It was this kind of discipline that would 
eliminate the threat of what Freeman called “barbed wire horizons.”” Discipline and self- 
denial as practiced by Lee became a major theme in Freeman’s wartime morale building 
efforts. “The road of individual self-discipline and self-denial,” he stated in another 
address, “‘is the road to America’s safety, to her happiness, and to her world service.”® 

Freeman attracted national attention in 1940 through his use of Lee’s campaigns 
to analyze current military operations. Both Time and Life did features on him. Time 
described him as “didactic and Lee-worshipping.” Life--in the very week of the German 
Blitzkrieg on Holland and Belgium that shocked the world (Freeman included)--featured 
him as an expert on modern war who had gained his insights by examining the Civil War 
for twenty years. Freeman took a photographer on a battlefield tour of Petersburg, using 
it as a lesson for modern strategists. Even though Lee’s army at Petersburg was 
outnumbered nearly two-to-one, poorly supplied and equipped, it held off Grant’s fully 
equipped army from June 1864 to April 1865. Freeman’s conclusion was that a 
breakthrough against prepared defenses is nearly impossible for an attacking army, no 
matter how strong. The implication was that the German army had no chance against the 
Belgium forts and the French Maginot Line. Freeman predicted that attrition would have 
to wear one side or the other down sufficiently to win a victory. Both magazines 
portrayed him as one who believed Lee’s example for current strategists made the 
General far from a dead and remote figure.” 

To support government conservation efforts and scrap drives, Freeman often 


appealed to Virginians’ sense of history. To get housewives to donate aluminum as part 
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of a national collection effort for defense production, for example, Freeman used in his 
radio appeal, a combination of folksy humor and words reminiscent of Pickett at 
Gettysburg. “For the honor of Old Virginia,” he told his listeners, “and as an exhibition 
of the spirit of the community, to have a pile of aluminum there that will be equal by 
nothin’ this side of the Blue Ridge Mountains, unless it be, perhaps Willis Mountain, or 
somethin’ like that.’”'° 

Freeman called on everyone to serve the needs of total war, exhorting them to 
cooperate and to keep their spirits up, and advising discipline, always discipline. Again 
he called on a collective memory to sustain public resolve. “Through the heat and stench 
of the summer of 1864, and on into the dreadsome winter of 1864-65, the more 
disciplined spirits of that generation never faltered.” In reminding them of their past, he 
asked “Now that this again is demanded, are Americans capable of it?”'' He himself set 
the example in both spirit and action. In February 1942, at age fifty-five, Freeman again 
wrote to General Marshall, identifying himself as a Confederate and offering to be of any 
assistance. “I will quit all my jobs at any time for military service in any capacity that I 
can be useful.” In October, he wrote his brother Allen, who was a physician, about 
“making a try at the army” and passing the medical exam. He contributed $4,000 of his 
personal savings to defense bonds.'* His only son, James Douglas, joined the Navy. 

Freeman realized the immense consequences of the battles in Russia and Asia. 
He shared his feelings with his reading and listening audience, filling his accounts of 
events and battles with drama, suspense, and emotionalism. He traced the war through 
1:500,000 mapsheets and gave his readers a detailed analysis of terrain, main routes of 


advance, tactics, and strategy. With battle reports and his maps, Freeman was able to 
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recreate the battles of the war with an immediacy and clarity that no one else, other than 
perhaps a combat correspondent, was able to achieve. He gave his opinions, with 
complete confidence, on the most likely future military operations. More often than not, 
he was uncannily accurate. His comments on the German airborne assault on Crete in 
May 1941 can serve as an example. 

Airborne warfare, the concept of vertical envelopment, was so new that nothing in 
the way of doctrine or tactics had even been written. Crete was the first large airborne 
assault in history. The Allies in 1941 were only beginning to consider forming airborne 
units of their own. Thus, Freeman’s analysis, based entirely on news reports, was 
amazing. “The more heavily they lose in Crete, the less stomach they will have for 
invading England,” he observed in an assessment of the German assault, foreseeing the 
strategic implications of airborne forces. In his analysis of the operation, he commented 
that the least considered phase of parachute tactics was procurement and training. 
“German parachutists have practiced, practiced to achieve the combination of individual 
initiative and automatic reaction that represents the summation of discipline.”'? In a few 
short sentences, he had grasped the essence of airbome training and anticipated how a 
large-scale invasion should be spearheaded. Freeman’s concepts and analysis were 
proven true in 1944, when three elite Allied airborne divisions of highly trained and 
disciplined paratroopers led the invasion of Europe. 

Freeman’s skills as an observer and analyst of military operations led him to 
become an unofficial consultant to Army strategists and government defense officials. 
“General Marshall tells me, confidentially,” he wrote his brother Allen in September 


1943, “not to look for too easy a victory in Italy. He says it is too soon to attempt any 


conclusion there.” Freeman’s reputation was so formidable that he was one of the few 
broadcasters during the war who never had his copy censored.'* While at the Army staff 
college to address the graduating class, the news of the German offensive in the Ardennes 
broke. Freeman spent the rest of the night analyzing the Battle of the Bulge with General 
Eddy, former XII Corps commander under General Patton, and about eight other General 
officers.'° 

Always mindful of history, and based on his own experience with Lee in 
understanding why certain decision were made, Freeman wrote to Eisenhower with a 
request. “You will greatly serve the future historian,” he wrote, “if when you have to 
make an important decision of strategy, policy or reorganization, you write down a little 
contemporary memorandum of the reason for that decision.” He told Eisenhower that he 
hoped to write a history of American command along the lines of Lee's Lieutenants. To 
MacArthur, he wrote, “it seems to me your campaign from New Guinea to Mindoro is in 
the strategic spirit of Lee, and is worthy of comparison in spirit, strategy, and in result 
with anything ever done by an American Commander.” He also told MacArthur of his 
intention to write a history of command in the Pacific. “I shall regard that as the 
culmination of what I have written in Lee, in Lee’s Lieutenants, and in what I am writing 
now in George Washington.”'® 

In May of 1944, Freeman analyzed the long-anticipated invasion of Europe. 
Freeman predicted the attack would come only after every effort was made to disperse 
enemy defenders and reserves. The Allies, he thought, would attack in an area where it 


was hardest for the Germans to defend. He assumed that airborne forces would be 


dropped behind enemy lines to arm and support the European underground. He assured 
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his readers of success. “Whenever the full force of the Allies has been displayed, it has 
been superior.” He added, almost as if an afterthought, “It will be a day of liberation.” 
At that point, he decided the News Leader would use the term “liberation” exclusively 
instead of the word “invasion”. He thought invasion sounded predatory, implying “going 
where an army should not go.”'” Several days later, Roosevelt at a press conference 
endorsed the use of the term liberation concerning military operations in Europe. 
Roosevelt had seen the word used in a Washington Post article, and credited the paper. 
Shortly thereafter, Freeman received a personal letter from the President, explaining the 
mistake and offering to the editor his congratulations and thanks.'* Thus did Douglas 
Southall Freeman strike his own blow against the enemy, by giving the Allied forces an 
image of power and righteousness to complete their task. 

Once the Allies were in Europe, Freeman began to use analogies to Confederate 
army operations and Virginia terrain to describe the campaigns. Richmond variously 
became Le Havre, Paris, Metz, and Verdun, as did Newport News, Fredericksburg, and 
Washington, depending on the suitability of the terrain. The Potomac, Rappahannock, 
and James rivers became the Seine, the Meuse, the Aisne, the Rhine, and the Elbe. The 
Chesapeake Bay served as the English Channel or became the Atlantic. As the American 
armies fought their way across Europe, a ghost army of Confederates replicated their 
actions. Freeman had brought the Army of Northern Virginia to life again for one more 
campaign. Assuming that his readers and listeners knew more about their own state than 
about Europe, and more about Lee than Eisenhower, Freeman created easily definable 
images for them from their collective memory. Therefore, the morale and glory of Lee’s 


army came also to be that of the American forces; and it was the high noon of the 
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Confederacy all over again, as the victories of American armored and infantry divisions 
became the possession of the Confederate army of memory. As American forces were 
closing the Bulge, Freeman used the occasion of Lee’s birthday to connect memory with 


current experience. 


As surely as Lee commanded in the Wilderness of Spotsylvania, he rides in spirit 
today along the roads of the Ardennes. Hundreds of commanding officers are 
stronger today because of the lessons they have learned from him. Unreckonable 
thousands of Americans are enriched in life and are more proudly Americans 
because they can point to such a man. Unshaken by crisis, unmoved by disaster, he 
was invincible in character.'® 


In October 1944, just a few months after he had dedicated Lee ‘s Lieutenants to 
him, Freeman’s friend, supporter, and benefactor, John Stewart Bryan, died. On the day 
of his death, Freeman devoted an unprecedented three columns on the editorial page in 
tribute to the man he had known for 40 years and worked under for 36. “I received news 
of his death at 6:02.” Freeman wrote in his diary, “Thank God for so noble a life! ... To 
me the loss is irreparable.” In his obituary, Freeman stated that Bryan was “by right of 
his ancestry an exponent of the finest traditions and ideals of his native state and to these 
ideals his whole life responded.” Bryan, he wrote, was a cultured Virginia gentleman 
who practiced consistently the code of noblesse oblige.’”° The last of Freeman’s 
strongest personal supports and exemplars of the traditional South was gone. 

Only a few weeks later, Freeman had to endorse a Presidential candidate for the 
first time without Bryan’s guidance.”' The election of 1944, in which Roosevelt asked 
the American people to elect him to an unprecedented fourth term, caused Freeman little 
concern. Keeping to his principles outlined in his War College lecture, he saw no need to 
abandon the commander-in-chief. “If he has brought us thus far with success,” he asked, 


“why should we not trust him for the remainder of this perilous adventure?””” Also in 
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keeping with Lee’s concern for the education of his soldiers, Freeman strongly endorsed 
the G. I. Bill, calling it “the richest educational opportunity ever offered in America.” 

The untimely death of Roosevelt, at the time American forces were reaching the 
Elbe River, led Freeman to make a general assessment. “We of the conservative South 
disagreed often with him in peace, but we admired beyond our powers to praise the 
leadership he gave us in war.”” Freeman found Roosevelt a paradox—on matters of 
domestic policy, he changed both the direction of the New Deal and its leadership 
constantly; in war, his direction was consistent and he made no changes in his war 
leaders. Freeman recognized Roosevelt’s revolutionary effect on Americans’ concept of 
government and with it, the centralization of power at the federal level.” 

At the news of the surrender of Germany on 8 May 1945, Freeman told his 
readers that “America had to make total war to save herself. She must now give herself 
equally to the enforcement of total peace.” In his diary he observed with satisfaction that 
the public had sufficient appreciation of the task of defeating Japan that there were no 
“silly celebrations.””* 

Freeman’s concern for a permanent organization to maintain the postwar peace 
became a nearly all-consuming effort. As a Wilsonian internationalist, he never 
recovered from the defeat of the Versailles Treaty and the Covenant of the League of 
Nations. On 19 March 1945, he took special note of that day as the anniversary of the 
Senate’s rejection of the Versailles Treaty in 1920. “These men did not have the wisdom 
to see the obligation of America for the maintenance of peace in a fast-shrinking world. . 
. . May God in His mercy spare us the repetition of that tragedy!” Freeman noted that the 


preamble of the new peace organization used the words United Nations, recalling 
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Roosevelt’s use of the term to describe the Allied coalition. Freeman suggested that it be 
used as the title for the organization, and thought the organization could be abbreviated to 
the first two letters of its name-UN.”> When the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
unanimously accepted the UN Charter without reservations, Freeman called it ‘a change 
that has almost the cast of a miracle,” given America’s experience with the Versailles 
Treaty. It was with a strong sense of vindication for Wilson’s ideals that Freeman 
reported the event.”° 

Less than a month after VE Day, relations between the United States and its ally, 
the Soviet Union, began to deteriorate. The Soviet system, Freeman admitted, was “a 
political tyranny and an economic absurdity.” Nevertheless, Freeman urged patience, 
citing the USSR’s support for the new peace organization and agreement to assist in 
defeating Japan as taking priority over other disputes. Yet, he added, there was the dire 
possibility that “Stalin actually is as unsympathetic as he appears to be.” A year earlier, 
Freeman took a realistic attitude toward the anticipated Soviet domination of Eastern 
Europe after the war, which would make the USSR the dominant power in Europe. 
“What we cannot prevent we must seek to direct.”” Therefore, he advocated a ten to 
twelve-year policy which would allow the U.S. to exert a friendly influence on the 
Soviets. The cooperation of Britain, the USSR, and the U.S. was essential to maintain the 
peace, he added.”’ Stalin’s continuing belligerent attitude over the next year would 
endanger Freeman’s concept of realistic diplomacy. 

With the lessons of the past clearly in mind, and the dangers of the future 
uncertain, Freeman testified before the Congressional Committee on Post-War Military 


Policy in June of 1945. His testimony on compulsory service made reference to the war 
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of 1917-1918, but its lessons were those learned from the Confederate experience. The 
Confederate army had to rely on a handful of trained professional officers to conduct the 
war. The lack of professionally educated officers and well-trained soldiers spelled the 
death of the Confederacy. To meet a national emergency, there must be a pool of trained 
officers and soldiers available to support a mobilization. The National Defense Act of 
1920 allowed the nation to build a core of nearly thirty divisions from its supply of 
previously trained soldiers. Therefore, Freeman spoke in support of a properly 
administered compulsory military service in peacetime that historically had been proved 
as “the surest, most democratic and most economical system of essential national 
defence.”® 

With the use of the atomic bomb on Hiroshima on 6 August, Freeman saw 
mankind crossing a new divide in history. With the bomb’s terrifying power and 
potential to destroy man, Freeman believed the peace organization more important than 
ever before for the future. Freeman was doubtful that even the atomic bomb would force 
Japan’s surrender. Nevertheless, he urged that the United States drop two or three more 
bombs on the enemy to save American lives by ending the war quickly. Once the war 
ended, Freeman urged that all atomic weapons be turned over to the UN and used at the 
first sign of aggression. The UN should safeguard the technology, and an international 
agreement made to outlaw the use of atomic weapons.” On 14 August, Japan 
surrendered to the Allies. “How quickly it came after we could throw our full strength 
into the conflict,” he wrote in his diary, ““Thank God! Thank God! It’s over. Our boy is 
safe now! So are all our army, our navy. The price was lower than I believed possible! I 


broadcast at once.” His broadcast, filled with emotion and taking on the tone of a 
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sermon, reviewed the scope of the war and its major milestones. Above all, he fervently 
praised God for victory.*° The afterglow of triumph was short-lived, however. The 
implications of atomic warfare for the world and American security overshadowed the 
celebrations. In the future, Freeman argued, the United States would no longer have the 
ability to prepare for war behind secure geographical barriers. There were no barriers to 
attack from an enemy who possessed the new array of modern weapons of war--strategic 
air power, ballistic missiles, and atomic bombs. As a result, America could never again 
pursue a policy of isolationism.*' While Freeman believed atomic power could benefit 
mankind, he worried that the moral progress necessary to control such power lagged 
behind the scientific achievement that created it. The challenge for religion now, he 
thought, was to guide the human heart to goodness to ameliorate the dangers posed by the 
atomic bomb.” 

As an indication of Freeman’s impressive reputation and prestige as a historian 
and military analyst, Assistant Secretary of War John J. McCloy invited Freeman to join 
his party of military experts on a trip to major headquarters around the world to discuss 
problems related to civil affairs and military government. Freeman was the only non- 
government civilian to be invited. The group left 28 September for Great Britain, then to 
Germany to meet with General Eisenhower. Freeman had the opportunity to examine 
German assessments of the Normandy and Ardennes campaigns, which he described as 
an “unspeakable thrill.” In Vienna, he met with General Mark Clark and discussed the 
battles of Anzio, Cassino, and Salerno. From there, he flew to Budapest for a luncheon 
with Soviet Marshal Klimentii Voroshilov, a one-time member of Stalin’s State Defense 


Committee and a close associate of Stalin’s since the days of the Russian Civil War. 
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Voroshilov’s served as the chairman of the Allied Control Council, made up of 
representatives of the USSR, Great Britain, and the U.S., which oversaw the 
administration of Hungary. Although the Council was to meet regularly on issues, 
Voroshilov made all the decisions and was secretly engaged in establishing a pro-Soviet 
government in Hungary. Freeman and Voroshilov established rapport quickly once 
Voroshilov recognized Freeman’s extensive and deep knowledge of Soviet operations 
against the Germans. 

From Europe, the group flew to Cairo, taking time to visit Jerusalem and 
Bethlehem en route to India and China. At Chungking, Freeman interviewed Chinese 
leader Chaing Kai-Shek. He toured Peking and flew in to Tokyo, passing over the 
“hideous wreckage of Hiroshima” to meet MacArthur. Freeman had lunch with 
MacArthur, where, according to one of Freeman’s research associates, the General 
proposed that Freeman write his biography. He also had a chance to discuss the 
American invasion of the Philippines with the staffs of General Walter Kruger and 
MacArthur. He landed at Iwo Jima to visit Mount Surabachi and visit the Marine 
cemetery, where, he recalled, the words of the Gettysburg Address sounded in his ears. 
After a stopover at Guam, Freeman spoke with Admiral Nimitz and his staff at Pearl 
Harbor to study the battle of Leyte Gulf. By November, he was back in the United 
States, arriving in Washington on 3 November.” 

The trip gave Freeman a perspective on wartime events he would never have had 
otherwise. He met every key military decision maker in the United States armed forces, 
saw the results of modern war, walked a battlefield, and gained some insight, however 


brief, on the Soviet occupation of Eastern Europe. The trip also improved his standing as 
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the premier historian in the country, whose respect from the country’s military leadership 
was unmatched. 

On the last day of 1945, Freeman took account of what he called “the climactic 
year of our generation” and the “greatest year in recorded history.” Indeed, the climactic 
year had come both for Freeman’s generation and the South. Freeman captured the mood 
that somehow presaged tumultuous events. “We may hear the shouts tonight and 
boisterous laughter, as millions see the end of the old year. It is not the finale; it is the 
prelude .. . prelude to what?" 

Between 1946 and his retirement as editor of the News Leader three years later, 
Freeman faced a disconcerting chaos of events, none of which seemed to have an 
historical base for analysis. In the wake of the death of colonialism for France and Great 
Britain, the wartime coalition had dissolved into a rapidly emerging ideological and 
military confrontation between the world’s two dominant powers. In the United States, a 
confusing struggle for control over the future direction of the country emerged between 
conservatives and liberals, isolationists and internationalists. The one issue that 
overshadowed the national discourse was civil rights for black Americans. Freeman and 
the white South turned increasingly to the traditional defense of its way of life. 

In 1947, Freeman analyzed the situation that confronted the United States 
throughout the world. In Europe, the post-war cooperation among the four major 
powers--France, Great Britain, the USSR, and the United States--was over. Britain’s 
inability to sustain its traditional role to maintain the balance of power in Europe forced 
the United States to play a larger role. America’s erstwhile ally, China, was embroiled in 


a civil war, forcing the United States to look to Japan as its anchor in the Pacific. At the 
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end of his analysis, he provided this assessment that captured both the weariness of 
Americans and their determination: “Confused, uncertain of the future, misled by false 
figures, Americans still are resolved to relieve human misery, to make their own 
institutions work, and by God’s help and their own exertions, TO GO ON.’”° 

Freeman initially approached both the Truman Doctrine and the Marshall Plan 
with caution. He saw both efforts committing the American people far beyond their 
resources and resolve, believing the efforts to assist nations resisting Communist 
aggression and rebuilding Western Europe’s economy would either bankrupt the nation 
or force further sacrifices on Americans at home. He thought neither plan a magic 
formula for curing the damage wrought by two world wars.°° 

Despite his belief that the Soviets had “no moral compunctions of any sort in 
strengthening its position in a distraught world,” he urged peaceful coexistence with the 
USSR.*” The Berlin crisis, which began in the summer of 1948, forced him to change his 
opinion as the Soviet threat to peace became clear. When the Soviets closed western 
access to Berlin, Freeman feared that the city would become another Verdun, a symbol 
for which the west would needlessly sacrifice itself. The image of an atomic exchange 
with the USSR and American casualties he estimated at three million caused him to argue 
against risking war over Berlin. “War must not be rushed for anything less than for the 
establishment of enduring peace,” he wrote in the midst of the crisis.*® The allied airlift, 
which successfully sustained the city and broke the Soviet stranglehold, gave Freeman 
hope for the future. The Soviets had been served a strategic as well as a moral defeat. 
“Fundamentally,” he observed, “the Russians have proceeded on principles that are 


morally unsound and for that reason are doomed to ultimate failure.” He was unsure, 
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however, “how much mischief can Russia do . . . before she sustains moral defeat?” In 
words that were reminiscent of his call to action in World War II, Freeman proclaimed, 
“Our final security is in our own hearts and heads, in our religion, in our self-discipline 
and in our willingness to make real the democracy we proclaim.””” 

This expression of faith led him to support enthusiastically the Atlantic Alliance. 
“We of the west have tried conciliation; we have sought to stir the nobler half of the 
Slavic mind; we have explored every reach of compromise and have exhausted them all. 
Nothing is left us but that which the Russians have forced upon us--common effort for 
the common safety.”“° Freeman boldly asserted that America’s frontier in the east was 
now the Rhine, and in the west, a line connecting Guam and Okinawa. The question for 
the nation was no longer how to maintain neutrality, he thought, but how to maintain an 
active defense. ““With eyes wide open and with minds alive to the inescapable risks our 
nation is taking,” Freeman wrote in one of his last editorials, “Americans put protective 


4! His support of NATO represented the importance he 


alliance above futile isolation. 
now placed on collective security and American leadership to support the free world’s 
resistance to Communist aggression. The problems of the world--a world now more 
dangerous than ever before--were now America’s problems. 

It was during this time of great change that Freeman became a celebrity. In 1948, 
Time honored him with his picture on the front cover, along with the faces of Lee and 
Washington in the background. The second volume of George Washington, in Freeman’s 
now familiar multiple-volume biography format had just been published. In its 


epigrammatic, ironic style, the magazine described Freeman as a “past master at 


converting the legendary dead into durable heroes.” The author of the article described 
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Freeman’s “air of paternalism” and his “habit of giving sententious advice,” which he 
said some Richmonders poked fun at. As in the 1940s, Time again used the word 
“dogmatic” to describe Freeman and his editorials. “Freeman has an institutional 
character to live up to and he seems to like to play the role.” The recounting of his 
schedule was told with a mixture of awe and bemusement. In 1940, he had arisen at 4:30 
AM. Now, he was up at 2:30 AM and in the office by 3:15 AM to write his editorials. 
Younger reporters remembered Freeman during the years just prior to his retirement as an 
editor who set the standards and was constantly engaged in teaching and coaching them. 
His organizational skills, perseverance, and powers of concentration were a great source 
of inspiration.” 

Freeman still gave two radio broadcasts and held meetings, but the extra time was 
now devoted to Washington. He returned home for lunch just after noon, and after a half 
hour nap, spent the rest of the afternoon on research.” On the third floor of his home was 
his study, an adjoining bedroom for naps, and an alcove furnished with an altar, candles, 
and a cross for private meditation. In his study, Freeman usually worked in a large 
stuffed chair with a lectern, on which he did his drafts in longhand on special size paper 
to allow for revisions. He took great care when writing, ensuring that everything he put 
on paper was aesthetically, logically, and grammatically correct. Although many 
considered him a model historian, Freeman always thought of himself more as a student 
of history.“ 

At the end of every work session, Freeman recorded the time spent in his diary. 
He also sometimes added comments about the day’s events, especially during the war. 


The diaries give the reader the impression of a man ever conscious of time, highly 
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organized, who enjoyed his work, and deeply treasured his family and friends.*° One 
entry displays the immense satisfaction he took from writing and the isolation that came 
with it: 


One of the regrets of my life (should I say one of my major failures?) is that neither 
I.G.F. [his wife] nor any of the children has the slightest interest in the writing of 
any of my books. I love it! I dislike to think that probably I shall have no chance to 
write again till Friday! I must try!” 


About 1942, and continuing sporadically until just a few days before his death, Freeman 
began writing personal notes in transliterated Greek. These notes reveal a man at times 
frustrated or at the limits of his endurance, and increasingly aware of an arrhythmia in his 
heart that would eventually kill him. About eight months prior to the time Freeman 
began writing the notes, he had collapsed at the office--the result of overwork and the 
heat. He stayed in bed for four days recovering.*’ The notes themselves speak of 
exhaustion and weariness, with references to release through death. 

On his birthday in May of 1942 he wrote, “Big day, fifty-six. But for my loved 
ones, I would it were the last. Life is burdened heavily. I am weary and would I were 
departed, I have done my part of the work and crave release.” Three days later, he 
recorded “Exhausted and [heart] very [uncertain]. Misses [ ] about [one in three].” In 
February of 1944, he confided “Am burdened excessively by the fact that I am never 
expected to be tired or to lack time for any job for anyone.””® 

Douglas Southall Freeman was an intensely personal and private man who also 
possessed a flair for the dramatic and the emotional. Unwilling to slow down or change 
as he grew older, Freeman pursued his work on both Lee's Lieutenants and George 
Washington passionately, bearing his burden stoically and only daring to admit in the 


smallest way, as the schoolboy Greek shows us, that even he had limits. 
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Although his historical research and writing gave him the greatest personal 
satisfaction, the troubles of post-war America occupied much of Douglas Freeman’s 
time. The News Leader’s editor found himself immersed in complex domestic issues 
over economic policy and race that once again threatened to split the nation along 
regional lines. The controversies threatened the unity of the Democratic party and 
presaged the end of the Solid South. 

National economic policy in the aftermath of the Second World War centered 
almost exclusively on the debate over the efficacy of the New Deal and the appropriate 
role of government in the national economy. The New Deal, of course, had bred 
controversy within the Democratic party since 1933. But Franklin Roosevelt’s coalition 
of labor, urban ethnic groups, and farmers that had supported the New Deal and ensured 
the dominance of the Democratic party for over fifteen years had limited its effects. 

Between 1947 and 1948, under the stresses of post-war economic realities, the 
New Deal coalition began to dissolve. As a result, many Southern Democrats found 
themselves adrift. Freeman, like many conservatives, saw in the New Deal’s legacy the 
wastefulness and extravagance of Congressional spending and the effect the America’s 
experiment with statism had on the country. Freeman sharpened his criticism of New 
Deal policies after the war. His assessment of the results of the New Deal was unusually 
blunt. “Equity became subsidy,” he wrote in 1948, “The rights of labor became 
paramount. Millions were taught to disregard government as their creation and to view it 
as their benefactor.’”? 

Although Southern Democrats sought to move the party toward the middle, the 


party’s leaders, including the president, appeared to be leaning heavily to the left in an 
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attempt to restore the source of the party’s strength. Freeman correctly analyzed that 
Truman’s political strategy for the election campaign of 1948 centered on an open appeal 
to critical urban-based voting blocs, primarily labor unions and black voters, at the risk of 
alienating Southern moderates and businessmen. Freeman warned that this misguided 
effort could lead Southerners to desert to the Republican party.”° 

President Truman had ensured that race would also be part of the campaign. The 
debate over race marked a new departure for the Democratic party. The power of 
Southerners within the party since the early twentieth century had kept the race issue 
under tight control and out of open discussions. But President Truman brought the issue 
to the forefront of domestic politics with the appointment a Committee on Civil Rights in 
1946. Among the 35 recommendations the committee made in its 1947 report was that 
the practice of segregation in the armed forces, in schools, in housing, and on public 
conveyances should end. The Committee also rejected outright the doctrine of separate 
but equal in determining the relationship between the races and limits on voting rights for 
Souther blacks. 

Responding to the Committee’s report in an editorial, Freeman concluded that the 
report would do nothing to help blacks and would only serve to increase the criticism 
directed against the South. Freeman resented the pronouncements of “self-anointed 
prophets,” who displayed their liberalism by criticizing the South’s racial order and 
making allusions to the region’s backwardness. He discounted the Committee’s report as 
part of a “neo-abolitionist movement” in the country, which had as its goal the liberation 
of blacks from discrimination and segregation. In fact, he argued, the only 


accomplishment of such a crusade would be to allow blacks to engage in self-pity. He 
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was willing to concede that the poll tax had been what “a clumsy substitute” for a more 
comprehensive intelligence test that would eliminate only those voters, white and black 
alike, who were unable to use the franchise wisely. >! 

Taking the gradualist approach, Freeman believed that time would be the great 
equalizer. In due time, blacks would attain political, legal, and economic equality. But to 
do this, blacks needed good schools, hospitals, and a decent wage. Freeman was 
confident that the South could accomplish these goals with segregation still in place. In 
his view, the South’s experience with Reconstruction had proven that the government 
could not force the races together by trying to change human nature. In the end, the 
voluntary cooperation of the white race would ensure improved conditions for blacks. In 
support of his position, he noted that the conduct of black soldiers and civilians in 
wartime had already resulted in improved relations with whites. Freeman also cited the 
growth of the black middle class, which he confidently expected would help raise the 
race as a whole to a level of equality with whites. White Southerners sincerely wanted 
blacks to move forward, he added, but no one wanted to drag them forcibly. 

At the nominating convention, Truman received an unenthusiastic nomination 
from the Democrats, now badly split with former Vice President Henry Wallace running 
as the nominee of the Progressive Party, and Southern Democrats alienated over the 
strongly-worded civil rights plank of the party platform. Delegates from Mississippi and 
Alabama walked out of the convention and met in Birmingham to form the States Rights 
Party, better known as Dixiecrats. Despite his disgust with Truman and the Democratic 
party, Freernan refused to accept the Dixiecrats as a valid representative of Southern 


interests. He calmly appealed to “intelligent Southerners” to keep their distance from the 
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Dixiecrats and avoid being associated with the “spirit of political and racial hate” that 
Freeman thought had inspired the convention walkout in the first place. He also disliked 
intensely the term “Dixiecrat” and the party’s adoption of the Confederate battle flag as 
its symbol. The South, he reminded his readers, was not to be associated with repression 
and reaction.*? 

Having rejected the Southern renegades, Freeman could see little to cheer 
Truman’s efforts as the campaign wore on. To Freeman, Truman appeared to be 
wrangling with Wallace for the left’s vote, by promising federal health insurance and 
housing programs. On the Republican side, he saw little better in Thomas Dewey, the 
dapper Governor of New York. Freeman feared that the Republicans, who seemed 
guaranteed to win, would attempt a return to an isolationist foreign policy, raise the tariff, 
and continue to follow the general spending pattern of the New Deal. “Barring death 
before inauguration day,” Freeman grimly stated a few days before the election, “Thomas 
E. Dewey will be the next President of the United States.” 

Truman’s impossible victory stunned the News Leader’s editor. All the indicators 
had misled political observers, who failed to understand what Freeman called “the 
unrealized contentment of the average man with an administration that had conducted 
government in times of great prosperity and had escaped thus far the new involvement of 
war.”°> Truman’s victory meant that the New Deal coalition still held and that the 
American electorate sought to continue its philosophy. For the South, with neither the 
Dixiecrats nor Democratic moderates able to affect the outcome, it meant that the region 
again would find itself in the dangerous position of an impotent minority. 


With a second term secured, Truman embarked on an ambitious legislative 
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program he called the Fair Deal. His program included expanded social security benefits, 
national health insurance, public housing programs, and civil rights legislation. In 
Congress, a coalition of Republicans and Southern Democrats bottled most of the bills in 
committee. Freeman belittled the President for his inept use of his election victory to 
push his Fair Deal through a Congress which he viewed as jealous of the long-standing 
power of the executive branch and fearful of a taxpayer revolt if the legislation passed. 

In Freeman’s view, the Fair Deal only piled up costs and promising everything to 
everyone, which led to American taxpayers becoming the economic slaves of the 
government.*° 

This was the crux of Freeman’s concern for the future. Truman’s election victory 
and the Fair Deal reflected a new America far different from the one he had known. The 
Old World, as he called it, had died in August of 1914. Although Americans did not 
know it, “the sun of the Old World had set, but we lived in its after-light.” Roosevelt’s 
New Deal, with its plan to relieve the domestic distress of the Great Depression through 
economic restructuring, and not the world war, was the event that changed America 
forever. “Our greatest change proved to be in the function of our own government,” he 
concluded, “rather than in our relations with the rest of the world.”°’ 

But one part of that Old World had remained untouched, and neither economic 
chaos nor war had yet changed it. This was the “deeply engrafted custom” as Freeman 
gently described it, of segregation. As David Goldfield has observed, segregation had 
never been rigid or uniform; instead the institution had evolved with the South’s 
modernization.*® Segregation, too, was about the peculiar Southern mindset conceming 


rules and the importance of abiding by them. Freeman wrote about the importance of 
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rules for both races in a 1944 editorial. “Virginia Negroes are not wasting their energies 
on things they cannot change. They reason that if there is segregation, there must be 
equal facilities. . .. Equal facilities must be equal. The fair play we profess, we must 
practice.”*” 

Freeman’s displayed his interest in fair play through his membership on the 
Virginia Commission on Interracial Cooperation, which he joined in 1930. Throughout 
its history, the interracial organization worked to ameliorate problems that arose from the 
practical application of the rules of segregation. The Commission’s goals were to correct 
racial injustices, improve conditions for blacks, and foster a better understanding between 
the races. As a public service, Freeman often published reports of the Commission’s 
activities in the News Leader.© 

The doctrine of separate but equal, which had been nothing more than a screen to 
place blacks in an inferior position, now showed its inherent weaknesses as federal courts 
began holding the South to the letter of the law. Beginning in 1938, the Supreme Court 
challenged the separate but equal doctrine which had been in place since Plessy v. 
Ferguson had legalized state-mandated segregation in 1896. The Court in Gaines v. 
Canada ruled that separate educational facilities had to be truly equal. Under increasing 
legal pressure by 1948, Southern institutions such as the University of Arkansas and the 
University of Oklahoma faced the choice of providing equal facilities to black students, 
or to integrate. This caused a dilemma for some Southern states, Freeman commented, 
because truly separate but equal facilities were wasteful and expensive. Nevertheless, he 
believed integrated schools did nothing to improve race relations. In response to ruling, 


and to show support for the South’s segregation policy, the News Leader instituted a 
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scholarship program to send promising black students to all-black schools elsewhere in 
the South. But even this practice soon faltered under federal court scrutiny.*! 

If the Court’s decision placed the South on the defensive, President Truman added 
still more pressure with a special message to Congress to pass, among others, a federal 
anti-lynching law, an anti-poll tax law, and a law to prohibit discrimination in any facility 
that supported interstate commerce. Senator Byrd described Truman’s message as a 
“devastating broadside at the dignity of Southern traditions and institutions.”* “The 
South believes that the two races can live side by side,” Freeman wrote in response to 
Truman’s message, “without the mingling of blood or the invasion of private privilege.” 
If white Southerners were resolved to maintain segregation, Freeman grimly reminded 
them, taxpayers must be prepared to shoulder the additional financial burden it 
represented.” 

The increasing pace of litigation led Freeman to suggest that blacks had become 
impatient with the progress of civil rights in the South, because Northerners had incited 
them to press for their rights. Freeman insisted that he saw no restriction on what he 
defined as a black man’s basic civil rights--equal pay for equal work, separate but equal 
schools, equal justice in the courts, and the right to vote on the same basis as whites. At 
the same time, he did see a clear line drawn between civil rights for blacks and what he 
called social privilege. Dropping the restrained detachment he had shown on the race 
issue for decades in his editorials, he made the white Southern position clear. Social 
privilege meant that public carriers would remain segregated; blacks would not have 
access to public service jobs where social relations were involved, nor would blacks be 


permitted to enter establishments reserved for whites only. “Unpleasant as the statements 
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may be,” Freeman admitted, “Southern Negroes have far more to gain by conforming 
than by rebellion . . . by deserving rather than demanding more.”™ It soon became 
apparent that even this position would be difficult to maintain. Nevertheless, Freeman 
held to it, knowing that a compromise over segregation could serve as a defense against a 
far greater threat to the Southern way of life--federal intervention. “If we stand 
stubbornly on the defensive and do nothing to meet those Negro demands that are based 
on reason and justice,” he warned Southerners, “we shall lose the final contest. In losing 
it, we shall see conciliatory Negro leaders bowled over and replaced by radicals. The 
man who cries ‘No compromise’ is really crying ‘No peace.””™ 

Freeman retired from the News Leader in June, 1949. His last editorial was, 
characteristically, an appeal to tradition as the source of hope for the future. “We shall 
have contest; we shall have dispute; we may make mistakes and we may foolishly yield 
to class appeal for a season, but if we are true to ourselves and to our inheritance, there is 
for our nation a brighter future.”© 

By 1949, Freeman’s Old World had truly disappeared. The New Age he had 
described in his Columbia lecture in 1936 had taken on dimensions he had never 
imagined. In this now unfamiliar world, Freeman turned to the solace of history in an 
attempt to recall the image and memory of George Washington. He had made the 
decision to work on a definitive biography of Washington in 1944, but only after making 
several attempts at other projects. In 1938, in the midst of research for Lee ’s Lieutenants, 
Freeman showed some interest in a project he described as the history of liberalism as it 


progressed from Woodrow Wilson to Frankin Roosevelt. He went as far as sending a 


letter to the White House that same year asking for assistance, but the project never took 
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shape.*’ With the approval of the family after the death of John Stewart Bryan in 1944, 
Freeman undertook and completed a draft biography of his friend. In presenting the final 
copy to Bryan’s sons, he added a personal note. “It has been a sombre pleasure to write 
this biography of a man who was what all of us would like to be in service to Virginia 


"68 Although never published, Freeman dedicated nearly three years to 


and to the nation.’ 
the research and writing of the manuscript. The biography included some interesting 
judgments concerning Richmond and the Confederate tradition, which certainly showed a 
more realistic perspective gained through the passing of the years. In describing the 
dominance of Confederate veterans in the social and political life of the city, for example, 
he implied that the veterans’ intolerance of anything that threatened the Lost Cause 
mythology maintained the orthodoxy. The Lee Camp of the UCV, which his father had 
once led, Freeman described as ‘“‘a tribunal that could ruin a book or a career by a single 
resolution.” 

At the urging of Raymond Fosdick, President of the Rockefeller Foundation, and 
Jackson Davis, President of the General Education Board, to undertake a definitive 
biography of Washington, Freeman agreed. In August 1944, he wrote his brother that “I 
have decided definitely, to write the Washington and shall embark on it very shortly.””° 
After Freeman’s retirement, the Carnegie Corporation volunteered to support the author 
and a small research and editorial staff for full-time work. 7! 

Although at first glance Washington may appear to be an unappealing project for 
Freeman, it was, in actuality, a natural choice. Washington was a Virginian, and more 


importantly, a hero to the founders of the Confederacy. Washington, the Virginia 


aristocrat, had led a democratic revolution and had become the symbol of the new nation 
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in 1783. Lee’s father, a distinguished wartime leader who revered Washington, gave 
America the idea of personifying Washington as a revolutionary leader. Years later, the 
South, in seeking its independence, took Washington as their spiritual father. On the eve 
of secession and war, the New Orleans Picayune justified the South’s action, describing it 
as “defending the memory of Washington from obloquy, and the work of his great mind 
and heart from destruction.” Southerners chose to put Washington on the seal of the 
Confederate States of America, and Jefferson Davis consciously imitated Washington’s 
example of patriotism and duty when he accepted the popular call for him to serve as the 
new republic’s first president. Davis reminded his fellow citizens that Southemers must 
remain true and honorable heirs to the Revolution. In his inaugural address, Davis vowed 
“to preserve the sacred rights transmitted to us, and show that Southern valor still shines 
as brightly as in the days of ‘76.”"* Thus Washington, who served both as a progenitor of 
the Confederacy and as the symbol of inherited tradition and memory, would be an ideal 
subject for a Freeman biography. 

Freeman’s initial approach to this biography, according to his research assistant, 
Mary Wells Ashworth, was to assume that nothing was known about Washington. In 
doing this, he concentrated on understanding mid-eighteenth century Virginia. By doing 
this, she said, Freeman came to see and understand Washington’s development.”’ His 
intent, as he told his brother, was to write a biography for posterity, not for the casual 
reader. He expressed the hope that Washington “will emerge as the great man he was in 
almost every respect.” Freeman intended to conduct his research so that “no one will 
have to do the work over again to correct errors or add material from neglected 


sources.”’* Ashworth recalled that Freeman approached the difficult task of research and 
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writing with infinite patience. His twenty years of solitary work on Lee, though, had 
prepared him for the task. Retirement from the News Leader had freed him to share, for 
the first time in his life, the joys of his historical efforts with his family. After a nine and 
a half hour-day working on Washington, Ashworth would sit on the porch in the evenings 
with Mrs. Freeman and listen as Freeman read aloud from the various chapters, to 
“correct infelicities,” as he said. He was enchanted with the sound and power of the 
words.’ 

In 1945, Freeman began the initial bibliographical work, and by 1948, he had 
produced two volumes, covering Washington’s first twenty-seven years. Of the most 
important chapters of the two chapters stand out: “Virginia During the Youth of 
Washington”’ in volume one, and “The Man and His Training At Twenty-Seven” in 
volume two. Freeman’s portrait of Virginia is one of order and prosperity. A hierarchy 
dominated by the wealthy patriarchs allows for the stable growth of industry, agriculture, 
commerce, transportation, and communication. “The wealth of such men assured 
Virginians . . . ‘the reputation of living nobly,”” and provided society with glamour.”® 
Small independent farmers also worked the land and advanced themselves, as did 
merchants. Freeman provided details of furnishings, dress, sports, amusements, eating 
and drinking habits, health, customs of marriage, birth, and death, and matters of 
religious life. In many ways, the character of the people was not much different from that 
of the Virginia Freeman knew in his own lifetime. He found himself in comfortable 
surroundings. 

In evaluating the man at age twenty-seven, Freeman enumerated the lessons 


Washington had learned in his frontier militia service. Freeman portrays a very rough 
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young man, who had been exposed to much but had not yet fully learned the lessons of 
his experience that taught him the importance of a sense of justice and patience. He 
showed maturity, energy, and adhered to a high personal code of conduct that manifested 
itself in self-respect and dignity and absolute honesty.’’ These were offset by limitations 
in speech and in writing; he lacked humor, and had weak ties to family and church. He 
coveted wealth, honor, eminence, and distinction.” 

Year by year, almost day by day, Freeman carefully drew the details of 
Washington’s personality. Out of the layers of immense factual detail, Washington 
began to emerge as a distinct personality. Freeman moved through Washington’s life as 
a quiet Virginia planter, following him as Washington learned about farming, 
manufacturing, industry, shipping, and frontier development. Washington’s short-lived 
service as a Burgess allowed him to gain some political experience. His difficult and 
challenging experience in the French and Indian War had taught him some important 
lessons about handling troops and military leadership. Freeman noted that Washington’s 
experiences had changed him in another way, making him a more religious man. 
Freeman considered Washington’s varied experiences unique in what he called “a simple, 


79 ‘Those experiences served to shape the future leader of the 


essentially agrarian society. 
Revolution. “In most qualities of mind and spirit the Washington who put on his 
shoulders the heavy burden of continental defence in 1775 was different from the 
disappointed and half-embittered young officer. . .. Washington was far simpler in 
character, and clearer in his sense of values.” “His dignity was innate;” Freeman 
concluded, “his calm was in part deliberate and in some degree the unconscious 


expression of his sense of rectitude.”®° 
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With the onset of the war for independence, the focus of the biography narrowed 
considerably. Up to 1775, Freeman’s scope was broad as he depicted Washington and 
his life in Virginia. Once Washington left Virginia for Boston, New York, and 
Philadelphia, Freeman narrowed the scope of view until it focused exclusively on 
Washington’s mind and character, nearly to the exclusion of everything else. As a result, 
the sense of a larger world of significant events is lost. What becomes apparent is that 
the eighteenth-century world outside of Virginia is largely alien territory to Freeman. He, 
perhaps like Washington, is uncomfortable. Perry Miller noted this focus on personality 
over circumstances in his review of volumes three and four. “Washington has become a 
consistent and convincing being about whom we can make predictions: we know . . . how 
he will behave under these and those conditions.” Miller found Freeman struggling with 
himself, not always successfully, when obliged to recognize some of the tougher and 
cooler elements in an eighteenth-century adventurer.” Miller, whose knowledge of early 
American intellectual history was unmatched, believed that Freeman’s detailed and 
precise exposition of Washington actually revealed a more complex character than 
Freeman understood.®! 

To cover Washington’s military operations during the Revolution, Freeman chose 
to use the fog of war technique as he did in R. E. Lee. In describing combat action, this 
device heightened the drama of the action described by revealing only what the 
commander knew about the situation at a given time, either through direct observation, 
battlefield reports, or intelligence. However, the functions of command in eighteenth- 
century warfare were quite different from those in the Civil War. The outcome of battles 


that marked the operations of the Army of Northern Virginia in the Civil War relied on 
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the army commander’s decisions, which were based on reconnaissance and large-scale 
unit maneuver. In eighteenth-century warfare, maneuver for the army commander was 
limited largely to the process of bringing his forces into contact with the enemy. Once 
the battle was joined, small unit discipline and the skill of regimental leaders usually 
determined victory or defeat, not the direct decisions of the army commander. Even so, 
the army commander had to maintain an awareness of events on the battlefield so that he 
could issue orders to subordinate commanders if necessary. Thus, in Washington, the 
limited role of the army commander on the eighteenth-century battlefield also limited the 
effectiveness of the fog of war technique. 

As a literary technique, the fog of war is most effective when portraying the 
thought process of an experienced commander familiar with army-level operations. The 
fog of war largely succeeds in R. E. Lee because Lee had learned the fundamentals of 
strategy and planning from a masterful soldier, General Winfield Scott. As a member of 
Scott’s staff, Lee also had direct experience in large-scale combat operations during the 
Mexican War. When Lee became an army commander himself, Freeman used the fog of 
war to highlight Lee’s decision making process and his knowledge of the flow of events 
on the battlefield. Washington had no significant experience with army-level operations, 
nor did have any of the training Lee had prior to becoming commander in chief of the 
American army. Thus, Washington often found himself at a disadvantage on the 
battlefield. Instead of illuminating Washington’s qualities as an army commander, 
Freeman’s use of the fog of war at times unwittingly revealed Washington’s weaknesses 
as a commander. In his account of the battles of Princeton 1777, for example, Freeman is 


so constrained by the fog of war technique that he can only guess at Washington’s 
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location when American troops made unexpected contact with British troops on the road 
to Princeton. Freeman’s account showed that Washington spent much of the action 
rallying panicked militia, then finally leading a charge against the enemy. Washington’s 
actions clearly show he had lost control of the battle, doing things that an army 
commander should not have been doing. But because the reader sees the action only 
from Washington’s point of view, the critical events are not revealed until after the battle. 
As it turned out, Brigadier General Hugh Mercer, whose unit responded effectively to 
halt the British advance, actually determined the outcome of the battle. Washington, 
involved in less important tasks, issued no orders to Mercer.®? 

The battle of Brandywine is another example of the breakdown of Freeman’s fog 
of war technique. With the American army defending the fords across Brandywine 
Creek, Freeman found Washington somewhat paralyzed by conflicting battlefield 
intelligence reports concerning the location of the main British attack, which were 
compounded by his ignorance of the ground the army occupied. Here Washington 
reveals his inexperience at this level of command. Washington’s first task as the army’s 
commander was to examine the ground he was to defend and deploy his forces to take 
advantage of the best terrain and place the bulk of his army nearest the enemy’s most 
likely route of advance. Instead, Washington moved units, then halted them, then moved 
them again, waiting impatiently at his headquarters for confirmation from his generals 
about the location of the enemy. Due to Washington’s inexperience and indecision, the 
American army was easy prey for the British army. Creating a diversion to Washington’s 
front to draw his attention, the British maneuvered to outflank the American positions. 


As aresult, the American army was nearly surrounded, and was saved only by hard 
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fighting and the approach of darkness. Caught by surprise, Washington gave very few 
orders and again spent most of his time during the battle rallying militia. 

Freeman’s judgment of Washington’s generalship was justifiably harsh: 
“Washington conducted the Brandywine operation as if he had been in a daze.” 
Unfortunately, the fog of war technique allowed Washington’s daze also to settle upon 
Freeman’s entire account of the battle. Because the reader’s knowledge of events of the 
battle are only the same as Washington’s knowledge of events, the narrative has no 
coherence, no shape. The result is a frustrating and incomplete account of the battle, 
despite Freeman’s summary and assessment at the end of the chapter.®? 

On a more positive note, Freeman’s use of the for of war technique in depicting 
Washington’s skills in planning and strategy proved extremely effective. Freeman’s 
account of the Yorktown campaign allowed Washington’s skills as Commander-in-Chief 
to stand out, depicting Washington successfully dealing with the functions of larger 
command--coalition warfare, se2 movement, and the operational maneuver of forces.** 
By examining Washington’s thought process, Freeman was able to illustrate 
Washington’s masterful use of operational intelligence to craft a coordinated land and sea 
envelopment of Cornwallis’ army that becomes the single most brilliant strategic coup of 
the war. Here Freeman’s skills in depicting the inner workings of a commander’s mind 
are especially insightful and valuable to students of warfare. The reader observes as 
Washington as he develops a campaign plan while balancing a multitude of often 
conflicting requirements. Most importantly, Freeman masterfully allows the reader to 
gain a full appreciation of Washington’s leadership skills as he succeeds in convincing 


his new French allies to accept his audacious plan.®° 
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In volume five, Freeman covered in great detail the support and logistics 
problems of the American army and the troubles Washington had with incompetent, 
jealous and insubordinate officers. The problems Freeman outlined so carefully were not 
meant to illustrate Washington’s skill as a wartime commander as much as to establish 
the depth of Washington’s patience and devotion, to show the essential importance of his 
force of character to the survival of the army and victory. “He was a patriot of conscious 
integrity and unassailable conduct,” Freeman stated in his overview, “who had given 
himself to the revolutionary cause and desired for himself the satisfaction of having done 
his utmost and of having won the approval of those whose esteem he put above every 
reward.”*6 
Freeman’s technique of depicting Washington’s thoughts and actions often left 
the reader with a sense that the author was holding Washington at a distance.®’ There are 
few personal scenes in the biography that breaks down this sense of distance. One 
example where Freeman succeeds brilliantly in depicting Washington as an approachable 
personality is in his account of Washington’s farewell to his officers at Fraunces’ Tavern: 


Washington’s emotions had risen so high again that tears were blinding him. ‘I 
cannot come to each of you,’ he said in a faltering voice, ‘but shall feel obliged if 
each of you will come and take me by the hand. . . .” Impulsively, he put his arms 
around Knox and, weeping, kissed his Chief of Artillery. Once done, this had of 
course to be done with all, from Steuben to the youngest officer. ... Washington 
could endure it no longer. When the last weeping officer had received his embrace, 
the general walked across the room, raised his arm in an all-inclusive, silent 
farewell, and passed through the door.” 


Washington’s return to Mount Vernon after the war placed both Washington and 
Freeman in familiar surroundings and allowed the historian to emphasize the serenity of 
home and his close ties to Virginia, which both the author and subject shared. “I shall 


view the busy world in the calm light of philosophy and with that serenity of mind,” 
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Freeman quoted Washington in a letter he wrote on his retirement from the army, “which 
the soldier in his pursuit of glory and the statesman of fame, have not time to enjoy.’®” 

As domestic political troubles arose, Washington became again the indispensable 
man and again reluctantly returned to do his duty to the new nation, this time serving as 
the leader of the constitutional convention. At the convention, it seemed to Freeman, 
Washington’s largest contribution “was not that of his counsel but that of his presence.”” 
As the first president under the newly adopted constitution, Washington seemed mostly a 
presence, detached and cautious, having had the good fortune of being able to put the 
new government in motion without suffering a major crisis. During this period, 
Washington is a dignified and reticent figure, as one reviewer noted, who appears 
reluctant to exercise political power. Another reviewer described this volume as 
biography in the most limited sense. Freeman placed Washington always at the center of 
the stage, and events only appear if they unfold before his eyes. Like the wartime 
narrative, the political narrative is purposely so narrow in scope that there is no 
perspective on the larger external events which shaped Washington’s awareness.”! 

The volume ends in 1793, just as Washington is preparing to leave Mount 
Vernon, his strong sense of duty and integrity responding again to the call of his country. 
The biography, at its core, was a study of the imperishable quality of character and a man 
whose substantial reputation had been built on a lifetime of unreproachable conduct. As 
Dumas Malone observed, Freeman had reestablished the true Washington for posterity, 
showing that the man and the legend were identical.” 


In the midst of writing Washington, Freeman removed himself from the politics of 


the eighteenth century to return to address the political situation his own time. In doing 
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so, however, he came with a clear and definitive view of history and tradition that urged 
him to take action. In an unusual article published in Life magazine in 1952, Freeman 
boldly urged Southemers to support Republican Dwight D. Eisenhower for president. In 
the article, he revealed that since his first meeting with Eisenhower in Europe, and nearly 
every year subsequently, he had privately urged Eisenhower to seek the presidency. In 
his private letters, Freeman told Eisenhower that he could not decline a call from the 
nation’s leaders to become president. Freeman had written Eisenhower about the 
presidency in 1951, a year prior to the Life article, calling the General “the only man who 
can lead the nation out of the present disgraceful morass.”** “If America is to be saved,” 
he declared in a 1948 editorial, almost certainly with Eisenhower in mind, “there must 
arise leaders whose view is national, unselfish and spiritual. . . . Our danger is not that 
America will be asked to do too much but that she will be bidden to do too little.”™* 

In the Life article, Freeman acknowledged a continuing and firm Democratic 
loyalty at the state and local level in the South. Nevertheless, he believed that the 
Truman admuinistration’s pursuit of an increasingly leftward economic agenda and 
support of a broad-based civil rights agenda had isolated the South from the party at the 
national level. In appealing to Southerners to support Eisenhower, Freeman asked 
Southerners to look beyond party labels and see a man who possessed the same qualities 
as the great heroes of the South. When Eisenhower appeared before crowds in the South, 
Freeman noted, he was greeted with the ‘rebel yell,’ what Freeman described as “the 
pibroch of Southern fealty.” 


He also described Eisenhower’s personal qualities in terms he used for both Lee 


and Washington: devotion to duty, humility of spirit, incomparable training, a true sense 
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of values, and the ability to lift the spirits of his companions. In his argument to 
Southerners, however, he based his appeal, not on political expediency, but on ideals and 
images that were unique to them. In doing so, he captured the essence of Southern 
identity and collective memory. 


We of the South are relying also, on the political idealism that stirs the hearts of 

many people in this part of America. We seldom have attained; we never have 

ceased to aspire. Few heroes have been ours to worship, but those we have 

enshrined. The Confederate tradition survives in the South through no lingering 

faith in the present-day right of secession but through the emergence in that conflict 

of men whose virtues made the humblest citizen proud. Every Southerner thought 

better of himself because he belonged to a society that had produced Robert E. Lee 

and ‘Stonewall’ Jackson and Wade Hampton.” 
As if anticipating a reaction from non-Souther readers to this statement, Freeman 
amplified his explanation. “This hero worship in the South is no ‘vain thing,” he added, 
for those, “who have drunk the full and bitter cup of military defeat.” Thus, Freeman 
believed, Southerners would support a man who shared the qualities of Southern heroes, 
who had passed through the many trials of war, and had proven his worth and 
dependability. 

In a radio broadcast soon after the Life article, Freeman reported with great 
satisfaction that the Associated Press poll of 100 Southern newspapers showed that 41 
had already endorsed or were planning to endorse the Republican candidate Eisenhower, 
while only 22 newspapers had endorsed Democratic candidate Adalai Stevenson. 
Freeman saw this as the harbinger of healthy change in the South, and correctly 
anticipated the major political realignment that would help bring about the modern South. 
‘Nothin’ could be more advantageous for the South,” he drawled in his soft radio voice, 


“than to have a strong, vigorous, intelligent opposition party. And many of those who 


now are supporting General Eisenhower are goin’ to be probably the representatives, and 
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perhaps, the core of such a party organization in the South.” “Meanwhile,” he said, 
shifting into his trademark summation, “there’s a good deal of question as to whether Mr. 
Truman is actually goin’ to be wanted to take the role down to ‘give ‘em Hell’ as he said 
he was goin’ to. Well, as far as hell is concerned, you won’t have it in temperature today, 
ladies and gentlemen. Pleasant day to you.”®” 

On 10 June 1953, Freeman wrote a letter and sealed it in an envelope. On the 
front were instructions that the envelope was to be opened only after his death. In the 
letter, he reported that he had recently experienced two attacks of angina pectoris and was 
reluctant to report the situation to his doctor for fear that his activities would be restricted. 
Having resolved to continue his current pace of work, he then proceeded with a set of 
matter-of-fact funeral instructions. He requested that the words “Tis not too late to seek a 
newer world,” from Tennyson’s “Ulysses,” the poem both he and John Stewart Bryan 
were so fond of, be carved on his tombstone. He then described the exact location of his 
burial site at Hollywood cemetery, the sacred place where he had so often reminded 
Southerners of their connection to the past.” 

Three days later, at about 1:00 PM, Freeman’s research assistant, Mary Wells 
Ashworth, started to head downstairs from the third floor office for lunch. This was the 
routine, assiduously followed. Freeman usually was on his way downstairs at this time. 
Yet, as she looked down the hallway to the room where Freeman worked, she saw him 
still seated at his desk, earnestly involved in writing. Not wanting to disturb him, she 
went downstairs without the normal acknowledgment she usually received from her boss. 
Quite uncharacteristically, Freeman came down to lunch five minutes tardy. After a meal 


and some relaxed conversation, he prepared to return upstairs for his normal afternoon 
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nap. Ashworth left the house, planning to return later and resume work in the afternoon 
after Freeman awakened from his nap. Arriving at her home, she received a call from 
Mrs. Freeman, urging her to return as quickly as possible. Dr. Freeman had suffered a 
massive heart attack. She rushed back and waited with Mrs. Freeman as the family 
physician attended to the stricken man. She could hear Freeman’s labored breathing from 
the upstairs bedroom. He died at 4:20 PM.” 

In the numbing aftermath of Freeman’s death, Ashworth attempted to seek some 
solace in work. She went to Freeman’s desk, and noticed he had carefully revised the 
draft of the final paragraph of the last chapter of volume 6. This was very unusual-- 
Freeman did not do close editing at this stage of writing. Perhaps in anticipation of 
something only he knew, Douglas Freeman had broken his strict adherence to precise 
timing, habit, and scheduling in an effort to polish to his satisfaction the last words he 
would ever write. George Washington was incomplete; many of his assessments and 
summations, which had been the hallmark of his earlier works, would never be done.'” 

“It is far easier to take George Washington apart than to put him together,” 
Freeman was quoted as saying. Indeed, Freeman’s own view may be the final assessment 
of his biography.'®' If Washington was less satisfying than his works of Confederate 
history, the explanation lies in Freeman’s divided mind and his desire to build a larger 
framework linking the past to the present. In examining the legacies of an eighteenth- 
century Virginian, Freeman faced contradictions between what he knew and what he had 
inherited from the past. His legacies and inheritance were from the Confederate past. 
Therefore, he had almost no means of reconnecting the legacies of Washington to the 


present, except through the common historical experiences that all Virginians shared. 
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Unlike Lee, Washington’s stature and the scope of his responsibilities carried him 
far beyond his native state and his farm. Where Freeman had no difficulty in defining 
legacies that were significant to Southerners with Lee, he could not do the same for 
Washington. Thus Freeman could not write a complete history of Washington and his 
times; instead, he created a picture of Washington’s values and sentiments that reflected 
his Virginia heritage by focusing on the development of his character. 

Freeman sought to expand the successful achievement of collective memory he 
had accomplished in R. FE. Lee and Lee's Lieutenants, crafting Washington’s life as a 
spiritual originator for the Southern tradition. By examining Washington’s personality 
and character in such great detail, Freeman attempted to define the sources of Southern 
identity by affirming the significant qualities Southerners had retained over time. Unlike 
Lee’s biography, where Freeman carefully combined ideas and events to affirm Southern 
identity, Washington’s life stood apart and could not conform to the approach he used 
with Lee. As a result, Freeman did not place him within the ideas and events of his time, 
and thus the biography evokes only a limited sense of tradition and identity.'°? What 
Freeman did succeed in doing, which points to one of his gifts as a historian, was to 
observe Virginians in time--both as they are in the present and as they were in the past. 
Louis Martin Sears, who wrote a perceptive review of volume six, made this observation 
of Freeman: “the subjects who chiefly engaged his hours of thought and his creative pen 


were the loftiest of men. The living and the dead were mutually dependent.”! 
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CHAPTER EIGHT: “OUR COMMUNION WITH THE PAST” 

The Southern mind and the salient characteristics of Southern identity have been 
variously described by Southern historians and intellectuals. W. J. Cash found the 
Southern mind representative of “a very definitive culture.” Frank L. Owsley described 
the “local differences and attachments” that marked Southerners as different from the rest 
of the nation and called them “natural and desirable.” Louis D. Rubin, Jr. observed that 
the Southerner possessed “an historical sense of life” that made him distinct. Frank E. 
Vandiver characterized the South “as a place holding the virtues of the past.” Lawrence 
Goodwyn found in the background of white Southerners a reliance on habits of 
“ritualistically honoring tribal memory.” Finally, John Temple Graves once observed 
that “the modern mind for Robert E. Lee is Douglas Southall Freeman’s”! 

Certainly Graves, a well-known Southern editor and contemporary of Freeman, 
understood, at least to some degree, what Freeman sought to create in his historical 
works. The traditional South of memory contained in the life and character of Robert E. 
Lee needed to be a part of the collective memory of the modern white Southerner. The 
evolution of the South in the early decades of the twentieth century highlighted the 
importance of reconciling past and present within the divided mind. Throughout his life, 
Douglas Southall Freeman sought to preserve Southern identity by creating some 
harmonious whole for the Southern mind. 

On an April day in 1950, Douglas Southall Freeman gave an address at 
Appomattox Court House. He described for his audience Lee’s arrival at the McLean 
house, his signing the surrender terms, and his ride back to his men. Freeman had 


presented a detailed description of the events that took place up to the point when Lee 
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emerged from the house and stood alone on the porch for a few moments as he waited for 
Traveller to be brought to him. Here Freeman paused in his narrative. Speaking slowly, 
he enunciated every word, conveying a deep emotion. “T need not tell the rest,” he said, 
“You know what happened when he was across the stream and went through the ranks of 
those men.” In a demonstration reminiscent of the memorial events of the Lost Cause 
that he had known as a child, Freeman displayed a Confederate battle flag that had been 
surrendered at Appomattox. Holding aloft this visible symbol of the past, he attached an 
almost Hellenic meaning to the events of Appomattox as the apotheosis of the Old South: 


I brought today with me, one of the flags, one of the few flags, that that day was 
surrendered and carries now the marks of bullets that passed through it. This flag 
was in the Seven Days, this flag flapped at Chancellorsville, this flag was on the 
ridge at Gettysburg . . . this flag, my father saw it, came up the hill when the Crater 
was recovered at the end of July in 1864. And this flag, with the tears of the men 
who bore it, was laid down on that red clay field half a mile up the road... . And I’d 
like today to say, that when I die, I’m going to have this flag brought here in the 
county of my mother.’ 

I need not tell the rest. You know what happened. In 1950, the Southern way of 
life was already experiencing the pressures of the post-war changes that signaled the birth 
of the modern South. It stood at the precipice of the Second Reconstruction. Yet even in 
1950, Freeman could return to this place replete with memory, hold a relic that provided 
a direct and immediate connection to the past, and give a speech about Lee’s surrender at 
Appomattox without even mentioning the climactic moment when he returned to his 
soldiers. Freeman did not have to recall the details to these Southerners. He did not have 
to describe the recalled emotions of that event. Freeman understood the central 
importance of collective memory to Southern identity. 


Freeman gained this understanding of memory and identity as a child growing up 


in Richmond, the center of Lost Cause activities. He became immersed in its symbols, 
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myths, rituals, and theology. Largely through the influence of his father, a leader of the 
United Confederate Veterans, Freeman gained an appreciation for the importance of 
history to create a sense of living memory and evoke a place and time that had formed 
Southern identity. He felt a deep personal connection to the Civil War, and vowed to 
keep alive the memory of that struggle by honoring the heroic men who had fought for 
the Confederate cause. His subsequent scholarly training at Johns Hopkins gave him the 
tools to amass the facts and scientifically examine them to allow the truth to emerge. 

His first historical work, A Calendar of Confederate Papers, acquainted him with 
the details of Confederate history. But the opportunity that came his way and eventually 
resulted in his second book, Lee's Dispatches, allowed him to become personally 
acquainted with the celebrated hero of the South. As he later discovered in his study of 
Washington, Freeman found in his initial study of Lee’s dispatches that the man and the 
legend were synonymous. Lee’s character, integrity, moral courage, and nobility were all 
clearly present in Lee’s confidential dispatches to President Davis. 

The publication of R. E. Lee, Lee’s Lieutenants, and The South to Posterity 
between 1934 and 1944 marked a remarkably productive decade in Freeman’s life that 
represented the fruits of twenty years of disciplined, relentless dedication to research and 
writing. He won the Pulitzer Prize for his biography of Lee. Lee’s personal traits of 
intellect and aristocratic grace had long been recognized by Southerners as symbols of 
the Old South. Now they served to encompass all Southemers. With The South to 
Posterity, Freeman wrote a popular book on Confederate historiography that emphasized 
the principles for which the South fought and the justness and righteousness of the 


Southern cause. In some ways it was a remarkable achievement. Since the end of the 
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Civil war, Southerners had labored to tell their side of the story and balance the historical 
accounts. Due to the nationwide popularity of R. E. Lee, Freeman had an opportunity to 
make the case for the South. 

Freeman made a not-inconsiderable contribution to the war effort in World War IT 
by showing how the life of a great man could serve the nation. By delineating in Lee’s 
Lieutenants the troubles of Lee as a commander had in dealing with his subordinates, 
Freeman hoped Lee’s approach to the problems of command would help modern military 
leaders. Many senior officers indeed were comforted in knowing that they often found 
themselves in circumstances similar to the great Confederate leader. Although R. E. Lee 
and Lee's Lieutenants are well known for their consummate mastery of detail and 
historical craftsmanship, they served an additional function for Southerners. In these 
works, Freeman succeeded in portraying the summation of an entire way of life. In the 
life of Lee and in the story of the officers and men of the Army of Northern Virginia he 
commanded, Freeman created an idea of Southern life and established for his readers a 
Southern collective memory of vivid reflections and feelings. 

Patrick Hutton, writing about history and memory, observed that memory touches 
emotions and confirms similarities between the past and present. History is used to 
identify those similarities by reconstructing the events of the past.’ Freeman expressed a 
similar thought. “To every thoughtful man and woman,” he wrote in 1937, “there comes 
a time when the heart desires contact with the past... . All of us are comforted in a 
mysterious manner if we review at intervals our communion with the past.” 

Freeman was fully involved in the activities and issues that affected Southern life 


for nearly 45 years. As a young man, Freeman had enthusiastically embraced the New 
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South ideals of economic development, suitable public services, and intelligent racial 
policies. From the Progressive movement in 1908 until the 1952 presidential election, 
Freeman influenced public opinion in Richmond, in Virginia, and in the South. Southern 
progressivism, as Freeman and other reformers practiced it, sought to support and sustain 
the old cultural and social order, while creating the conditions necessary for moderate 
political and social change. Throughout his career, Freeman continued to support what 
he called “tempered liberalism,” reflecting his essentially conservative approach to 
reform. 

As editor of the Richmond News Leader from 1915 to 1949, and as a radio 
broadcaster, Freeman became a fixture in the lives of many Virginians. His editorials 
served as reminders of Southern identity and collective memory. Through an appeal to a 
collective memory, he used important anniversaries of Confederate history to remind his 
readers of the closeness of the past and the importance of history in their lives. During 
two world wars and the Depression, Freeman rallied flagging spirits by reminding 
Richmonders of their fathers and mothers of the Confederacy who endured far worse 
conditions and built new lives from the devastation of defeat. He reminded his readers of 
Lee’s courage and steadfastness, his humility and triumph, and urged them to be worthy 
heirs to his life and legacy. 

Freeman watched with suspicion the growing power of the federal government 
and the general movement of the nation away from its honored ideals of individualism 
and community. A lifelong defender of segregation, he was a paternalist on the issue of 
Southern race relations. He sought to moderate the conflicts and hostilities that 


inevitably arose at the raw edges of the color line through interracial committees and 
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advocating the fair and humane treatment of blacks. The complex and unfamiliar 
postwar world that confronted Freeman after 1945 made it increasingly difficult for a 
man with his traditional outlook and mannerisms to apprehend and explain in detail the 
myriad events that were almost daily changing the world, the nation, and the South. In 
many ways, it became clear that the ordered world Freeman had known for so long had 
changed forever. “If society is an ever-changing procession and economic values are 
ever shifting,” he once asked his readers, “are there any permanent standards?” In 1949, 
Freeman retired from the Richmond News Leader with a mixture of joy and relief. He 
appeared to have been worn down by the troubling complexities of a new America 
moving toward a destiny he could not foresee and could no longer confidently assert. 
Although he had essentially undertaken two careers by the time of his retirement 
from the News Leader, Freeman unhesitatingly turned to a massive biographical 
undertaking. He desired to write the life of George Washington with the thoroughness 
and detail that had marked his Confederate biographies. As he had done in R. E. Lee and 
Lee's Lieutenants, Freeman hoped to create an image of life in Virginia that would serve 
as a source of Southern identity. Unlike the Confederacy, however, Washington’s time 
was no longer within the living memory of any American. As Freeman himself observed, 
“Lee is close enough to us through our fathers for us to venerate him and to have some 
understanding of his character; we take Washington for granted.”© Freeman used the 
same style and literary techniques that had been so successful in his previous works, but 
they were less effective in portraying Washington’s life. The eighteenth-century world 
was simply too remote for Freeman to recapture. Mount Vernon, the Revolutionary War, 


and the presidency served largely as backdrops for the story of the development of the 
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character and personality of one man. Sadly, because of Freeman’s death, all we have is 
his story of Washington’s character development. The chapters planned for the final 
volume, which would have provided a detailed assessment and overview of Washington’s 
life, would never be written. 

Yet, by spending most of his life carving out small blocks of time to dedicate to 
the solitary pursuit of writing in his small upstairs loft, he found a permanence that 
escaped him in newspaper writing. Freeman sought to demonstrate in the lives of both 
Washington and Lee that character would allow men to endure hardships, to accept hopes 
deferred, and to confront the weaknesses and failures of subordinates. The qualities of 
character, rectitude, duty, and religious faith allowed them to become heroes, and to stand 
as touchstones for modern Southerners.’ 

In his lifetime Freeman apparently succeeded in achieving the “equanimity of 
mind” that he believed Lee possessed. He overcame the Southerner’s divided mind early 
by achieving a balance between the loyalty he felt to Southern tradition and the demands 
for change that characterized the South of the present. To do this, Freeman continually 
returned to the Southern collective memory of the Confederate past to draw lessons, 
hope, and strength while in the midst of the whirlwind of change that encompassed the 
South during his lifetime. Although Freeman firmly dismissed the mythic image of the 
Old South, with its “columned plantations and genteel living,” it is undeniable that this 
image helped shape his own views of Southern history. Yet within that mythic image, he 
believed there did exist a Historical South, the memory of a culture bequeathed by the 
past.® He was just as firmly convinced that the South had to nourish and sustain that 


collective cultural memory through an acquaintance with the qualities of great men of the 
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South like George Washington and Robert E. Lee. Such men, Douglas Southall Freeman 
believed could “strengthen some kindred spirit in the adventures that lie ahead of 


America.” 
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